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Piveb ACE 


In MAN the sense of smell is only very imperfect, as compared 
with its extraordinary development in some of the lower animals, 
such as the dog, for example. This very imperfection lends a peculiar 
interest, and even a certain mystery, to the working of this sense in us. 
There is here a field for speculation which has not been neglected by 
those with proclivities in that direction. It is a matter of common 
observation that a faint odor wafted to us over the breeze often has 
a strange power of recalling spontaneously scenes from the past 
having seemingly no connection whatever with the thoughts in our 
mind or with the circumstances about us. It has been suggested, as 
an explanation of this fact, that, since the sense of smell is in us but 
poorly developed, the mind, unable to correlate any specific object 
with some faint odor that reaches the observer, summons up before 
his consciousness a random collection of. memories, on the chance 
that one or other of the features in the picture called up may be 
relevant and in one way or another subservient to the interests of 
the individual. 

‘However this may be, it is certain that the indications of our 
sense of smell are extremely subtle, a fact which is not merely of sen- 
timental or academic interest, but which lies at the very root of some 
of the fundamental difficulties encountered in the manufacture of 
perfumes from natural or artificial materials. Especially in the 
modern development of this art on a scientific basis has this difficulty 
been felt. While in many instances the gains in the time required for 
the various processes and in the uniformity in character and concen- 
tration of the various products have been invaluable, yet instances 
are only too common in which the modern methods fail to attain 
quite that exquisite and indefinable aroma which distinguished the 
products obtained by older methods. It is probable that artificial 
odors will never quite displace from use the products more imme- 
diately derived from nature. Rather must we expect that the two 
classes of products will have each its own proper province, the one 
supplementing the other. This does not in any way diminish the 
importance of the successes gained through the co-operation of the 


chemist with the manufacturer of perfumes. 
iii 
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Perhaps the field of the art of perfumery in which the chemist’s 
activities have led to the most dramatic triumphs is that of the 
preparation of. synthetic perfumes. Since the last edition of the 
present treatise was published this branch of chemistry has grown 
to such importance that it was felt the present edition would not be © 
complete without a special chapter devoted to this subject. At the 
same time a tabular synopsis of artificial products employed in the 
manufacture of perfumes, showing their principal characteristics, has 
been introduced as a supplement to the corresponding table of nat- 
ural products, which is reproduced from the earlier edition. The 
work has also been brought up to date by substituting the artificial 
for the natural products in the numerous formulas given in the text, 
wherever such substitution was demanded by modern practice. An- 
other new feature is the inclusion of a number of announcements of 
leading dealers in essential oils and other supplies of interest to the 
manufacturer of perfumes. It is believed that this feature will be of 
great value to the reader, as the publishers have in the past received 
numerous inquiries as to where the various materials mentioned in the 
book could be procured. A chapter has also been added on the man- 
ufacture of casein and on the antiseptic and therapeutic values of 
perfumes. 

For the rest, the general plan of our last edition has been retained, 
and special attention has been paid to those popular odorous mixtures 
which remain in steady demand, having taken such firm root among 
civilized nations that they are not likely to be replaced. It is more 
particularly with a view to affording information regarding these 
latter that a work like the present is desirable and necessary. The 
aim which has been before the author and publishers in placing this 
book in the hands of the reader is to furnish him with data neces- 
sary for carrying out reasonably reliable processes for preparing the 
most generally approved simple and compound perfumes, and to give 
him such accurate information concerning the origin and properties 
of the various ingredients as will be needed for his purposes, together 
with practical hints to enable him to detect adulterations and fraud. 

As regards the formulas given in the text, one or two words of 
caution may perhaps not be out of place. It may seem almost super- 
fluous to point out that it is essential for success that the directions 
given be followed accurately. Yet, the rather common complaint of 
persons who make preparations after formulas given in such works 
as this—that they are unable to obtain the desired effect—is in very 
many instances traceable to a neglect of this rather obvious precau- 
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tion, be it by carelessness in the selection of the materials, or disre- 
gard of the precise quantities or other directions given. At the same 
time, it must also be remembered that many products on the market 
are the result of years of study and experimenting, that the formulas 
and methods of manufacture in such cases are trade secrets, and that 
the reader must not therefore expect in all cases to be able to dupli- 
cate a product known to him through the market. 

Finally, it may be stated that in preparing this new edition the 
entire text has been carefully revised, keeping in mind, as-in the pre- 
vious edition, the special needs of the American reader. In addition 
to various improvements and additions made in the working for- 
mulas, among which we have already had occasion to mention the 
substitution of artificial for natural products wherever desirable, 
special care has been devoted to revising the description of the natural 
and artificial products used as ingredients, upon the quality and 
selection of which the success of the perfumer mostly depends. 
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PERFUMES AND THEIR PREPARATION. 


Cilia ait 
THE HISTORY OF PERFUMERY. 


THE gratification of his senses is peculiar to man, and it 
is to this trait that we are indebted for all the arts. The ac 
tivities which aimed at the gratification of the eye and ear 
developed into the creative arts and music, and in like man- 


ner human endeavor directed toward the stimulation of the 
sense of smell has in our time assumed the proportions both 
peer CCST EWE Tn he wae 
ment of chemistry that made it possible to fix all the pleasa pleasant 
odors offered by nature and to create new _perfumes—by-the 


artistic combination of these scents. _The preparation of per- 
rtistic COmpInation OF these scent ihe preparatio LIEU AAD 





fumes is a very ancient art that_is met with among all peoples 
eee ec ee 


possessed of any degree of civilization. tt is-particularly the 


ancient nations of the Orient which had in truth become 

ce we perfume was the fragrant dgirers it has continued 
to be so to the present day: the sprig of dried lavender 
flowers which we lay in the clothes-press was probably used 
for the same purpose by the contemporaries of Aristotle. In 
the Orient, which we may look upon as the cradle of the art 
of perfumery, the idea suggested itself early to substitute for 
the delicious fragrance of the flowers some substances of 


lasting odor; various sweet-scented resins supplied the ma- 
I 
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terial for this purpose. The use of these aromatic resins 
must have been very extensive: the ancient Egyptians alone 


consumed extraordinary quantities for embalming their dead. 


How highly the Oriental peoples in general prized perfumes | 
can be learned from the Bible: the Jews (like the Catholics | 


to the present day) employed an aromatic gum-resin (oliba- 
num, frankincense) in their religious ceremonies; in the Song 
of Solomon mention is made of Indian perfumes, for instance, 
cinnamon, spikenard, myrrh, and aloes. 

Altogether, incense played a prominent part in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the ancient Western Asiatic nations—— 
among many peoples under a theocratic government it was 
even believed to be sinful to use incense for other than reli- 
gious purposes. The Bible teaches us that Ezekiel and Isaiak 
protested against it, and that Moses even prescribed the 
preparation of certain kinds of incense for use in the taber- 
nacle. : 

Among the u.ost highly civilized people of antiquity, the 
Greeks, a large number of fragrant substances, as well as oils per- 
fumed with them—that is to say, perfumes in the same sense as 
we still understand the term—was known; this will be no sur- 
prise to those familiar with the culture of this remarkable people. 
The odor of violets was the favorite among the Greeks; be- 
sides this they used the scent of the different mints, thyme, 
marjoram, and other aromatic plants. This was carried so 
far as to become a matter of fashion for the Greek fop to use 
only certain odors in the form of ointments for the hair, others 
for the neck, etc. In order to prevent this luxury which was 
carried to such an excess, Solon even promulgated a law that 
interdicted the sale of fragrant oils to Athenian men (the law 


did not apply to the women). 


The Romans, who were the pupils of the Greeks in all the | 


arts, carried the luxury with perfumes perhaps even farther. 


In ancient Rome there was a very numerous guild of per- 
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fumers called unguentari, they are said to have had a street 
to themselves in Capua. A Patrician Roman anointed him- 
self three times daily with precious, sweet-scented oils which 
he personally took along into his bath in golden vessels cf 
exquisite workmanship, so-called narthecia. At the funeral 
of his wife Poppza, Nero is said to have used as incense more 
odorous substances than could be produced in one year in 
Arabia, at that time the only reputed source of perfumes. 
This luxury went so far that during the games in the open 
amphitheatres the whole air was filled with sweet odors as- 
cending from numerous censers arranged in a circle. The 
apartments of well-to-do Romans always contained large and 
very valuable urns filled with dried blossoms, to keep the air 
permanently perfumed. 

Roman extravagance with perfumes was carried to such 
an excess that under the-consulate of Licinius Crassus a law 
was passed which restricted the use of perfumery, there being 
good reason to fear that there would not be enough for the 
ceremonies in the temples. , 

With the migration of the almost savage Huns and Goths, 
the refinement of morals ceased, progress in civilization was 
retarded for centuries, and at the same time the use of per- 
fumes disappeared entirely in Europe; but it was otherwise 
in.the Orient. As an instance we may mention the prophecy 
of Mohammed, who promised in the Koran to the faithful in 
paradise the possession of black-eyed houries whose bodies 
were composed of the purest musk. 

The Arabs, the ancient masters of chemistry, were also the 
first founders of the art of perfumery. Thus the Arabian 
physician Avicenna, in the tenth century, taught the art of 
preparing fragrant waters from leaves, and Sultan Saladin, in 
1157, on his triumphal entry, had the walls of the mosque of 
Omar washed with rose water. | 

It was the intercourse with the Orient brought about by 
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the Crusades that made Europeans again more familiar with 
jthe art of perfumery, and a number of new odors rapidly be- 
\ came known. Italy and France, in those times the represen- 
'tatives of culture, were the countries in which the preparation 

of perfumes was carried on ona large scale. Thus, for instance, 

we find the name of a Roman family preserved to the present 
) day because one of its members had combined a sweet-scented 
powder, called Frangipanni after its inventor, which is still 
in favor, and because his grandson Mauritius Frangipanni had 
made the important discovery that by treating this powder 
with spirit of wine the fragrant substance could be obtained 





in a fluid form. 

The fact has been frequently related and repeated, that 
Catherine de Medici, the wife of Henry II., had made use of 
the fashion of perfuming the body for the purpose of ridding 
herself of objectionable persons, by giving them scented gloves 
prepared and at the same time poisoned by a Florentine 
named René (Renato 2). We think this tale to be simply a 
hair-raising fable—neodern chemistry knows no substance the 
mere touch of which could produce the: :ellectwofeaytatal 
poison; and it is scarcely credible that such a material had 
been known at that time and lost sight of since. 

In the sixteenth century, especially at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, perfumes were used with great extravagance; in 
fact, were looked upon as one of the necessaries of life. This 
luxury was carried still farther at the courts of the sumptuous 
kings of France; Louis XV. went so far as to demand every 
day a different odor for hisapartments. A lady’s lover always 
used the same kind of perfume she did. 

It is well known that among the Oriental nations perfumes 
are used so largely that even food is flavored with rose water, 
musk, etc.; and Indian and Chinese goods always possess a 
peculiar aroma which is so characteristic for certain products 
that it was considered to,,bera sign of genuineness; this was 
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the case, for instance, with the patchouly odor which always 

adheres to Indian shawls. 

A shawl-maker of Lyons, who had succeeded in perfectly 
imitating Indian shawls with reference to design and colors, 
spent a fabulous sum to obtain possession of the plant used 
by the Indian weavers for perfuming their wares. Despite 
the great outlay caused by the search for this plant, the man- 
ufacturer is said to have done a flourishing business with his 
“genuine” Indian shawls. 

In more recent times the great extension of trade to the 
farthest countries of the globe, and still more the progress of 

petty, have made us familiar with a number of new per- 
ih “fumes. More than two hundred different aromatic substances 
are now known, and still they are far from being exhausted; 

every year new odoriferous plants become known, from which 
the chemist extracts perfumes. By this means, as well as by 
_ the enormous employment of perfumes in all grades of society, 
NG the art of their preparation has risen to,a higher plane; out 
‘of empiricism, which alone prevailed a few decades ago, into 
the domain of the chemical sciences. 

Since the appearance of the last edition of this book, the 
art of perfumery -has made noteworthy progress both with 
reference to the knowledge of new aromatic substances and 
to improvement in the methods of their preparation; by the 
introduction of glycerin, solid and liquid vaselin, and salicylic 
acid into perfumery, one of its branches—hygienic cosmetics 
—has made an important advance. 

/ At present it is particularly France and Facland whose 
perfumery industry is most extensive and which to some ex- 
tent rule the markets of the world; southern France and Al- 
giers especially furnish the best raw materials, the finest essen- 
tial oils for the manufacture of perfumes at the chief centres, 
Paris and London. / 

aes 
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CHAPTERS. li; 
ABOUT AROMATIC SUBSTANCES IN GENERAL. 


WE apply the term perfume—which really means a fumi- 
gating material—to those substances which make an agreea- 
ble impression upon our sense of smell; the French call them 
briefly odeurs, t.e., odors. The high degree of development 
at present attained by this industry in France and England is 
the cause of the fact that all perfumes are generally sold under 
French or English names, which must be borne in mind by 
manufacturers in this country. 

Perfumes or scents, however, exert not only an agreeable 
impression on the olfactory organ, but their effect extends to 
the entire nervous system, which they stimulate; when used 
in excess, they are apt to cause headache in sensitive persons; 
the laborers in the chemical factories where these substances 
are produced on a large scale, occasionally even suffer by 
reason of their stimulating action on the nerves. For this 
reason perfumes should never be employed otherwise than in 
a very dilute condition; this necessity arises from a peculiar- 
ity of the odorous substances which when concentrated and 
pure have by no means a pleasant smell and become fragrant 
only when highly diluted. Oil of roses, of orange flowers, or 
of jasmine, in fact nearly all aromatic substances, have an 
almost disagreeable odor when concentrated ; only in an ex- 
tremely dilute state they yield those delightful scents which we 
admire so much in the blossoms from which they are derived. 

It will be easier to understand the almost incredible pro- 


ductiveness of perfumes if we cite as an instance that a few 
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centigrams of musk placed ona sensitive scale can for years 
fill a large hall with their characteristic odor without showing 
an appreciable loss of weight, and still particles must separate 
from the musk and become evenly diffused through the air of 
the hall because the odor is perceptible throughout every 
part of it. 

It would be an error, however, were we to assume that all 
aromatic substances possess the same degree of productive- 
ness; some of them, as for instance the odorous principle of 
orris root, have a comparatively faint smell—a fact which 
must be borne in mind in the combination of perfumes. Even 
odors having a very similar effect on the olfactory nerves 
differ widely in their intensity; for instance, true oil (attar) of 
roses possesses an intensity more than twice as great as that 
of the rose geranium; many authorities agree in giving the 
proportion as three to eight, the first figure being that of rose 
Site. second that.of oil! of ‘rose geranium.) [herefore, in 
order to produce perfumes of equal intensity (having the same 
effect on the olfactory nerves), we must dissolve in an equal 
quantity of the menstruum either three parts by weight of 
the attar of roses or eight parts of the oil of rose geranium. 

In the prescriptions for the preparation of perfumes given 
in this book, these proportions have been carefully weighed; 
but it will be the office of the trained olfactory sense of the 
manufacturer to modify them for the various kinds of per- 
fumery in such a way as to produce a truly harmonious pleas- 
ant odor. 

Although we know many aromatic substances, we are still 
in ignorance as to the preparation of certain decidedly agree- 
able odors. Thus no one at present is able to produce the re- 
freshing odor of the sea borne along on the wind, any more 
than we are able to reproduce the scent exhaled by the forest, 
especially after a warm rain; chemistry, though it has done 


much in the domain of perfumery, has thus far thrown no light 
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upon it. Even certain vegetable odors—for instance, the 
delightful perfume exhaled by some Aroidee and Primulacez _ 
—we cannot as yet preserve unchanged in perfumery. This 
opens an illimitable field for future activity to the progressive 
manufacturer. 

In a book devoted to the production of perfumes it would 
certainly be in place to say something about the physiological 
relations of the olfactory sensations; but unfortunately this 
interesting part of physiology is still enveloped in great ob- 
scurity. All we know positively on this subject is that many 
particles of the odorous bodies evaporate and must come in 
contact with the olfactory nerves in order to produce the 
sensation of odor. There is no lack of experiments seeking 
to draw a parallel between sensations of smell and those of 
hearing, and, as is well known, we speak of a harmony and 
dissonance of odors as we do of tones. Piesse, the renowned 
perfumer, has even made an attempt to arrange the different 
odors in a ‘‘ harmonic scale”’ having the compass of the piano, 
and to deduce therefrom a law for the mixture of the several 
aromatic substances. This attempt, although very ingenious, 
still lacks a scientific foundation. Piesse endeavors to com- 
bine the several scents like tones to produce chords in differ- 
ent scales; the chords of odors are to agree with those of 
tones. Thus far, however, no proof has been furnished that 
the olfactory nerve and the acoustic nerve have the same 
organization, and under this supposition alone could Piesse’s 
system be accepted as correct. 


THE DIVISION OF AROMATIC SUBSTANCES ACCORDING TO 
THEIR ORIGIN. 


The majority of the substances used in perfumery are de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom, but some come from the 
animal kingdom, and for others which do not occur com- 
plete in nature we are indebted to chemistry. As is well 
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known, most blossoms possess a decided odor, which is ex- 
tremely fragrant in some; yet it is not the blossoms alone, 
but in different genera various parts are distinguished by 
agreeable odors. In some plants the fragrant substances are 
contained in every part, as in different pines and the mints; 
in others, only in the fruits (nutmeg, vanilla), while the other 
parts are odorless; in certain plants only the rinds of the 
fruits contain an aromatic substance (oranges, lemons). In 
the Florentine Iris the entire plant is odorless—only its root 
stock possesses an agreeable, violet-like scent; while, for in- 
stance, in the camphor-tree an aromatic substance exists in 
the wood, in the cinnamon laurel in the bark, in the clove- 
tree mainly in the closed buds. 

- But taking the aromatic plants all together, we find that it 
is particularly their flowers which contain the ‘finest odors, | 
and that the majority of perfumes are prepared from their | 
blossoms. 

From the animal kingdom we take for the purposes of per- 
fumery only a very small number of substances, among which, 
moreover, some peculiar relation exists; while, for instance, 
all men would call the odor of violets, roses, vanilla, etc., 
agreeable, the odor of some animal substances is decidedly 
obnoxious to many persons, though others like it—an obser- 
vation which can be verified often with reference to musk. 

With the advancement of science, chemical products find 
application in ever increasing numbers; among them are sub- 
stances which owe their origin directly to the vegetable king- 
dom, while others, such as nitrobenzol and ionone are only in- 
directly derived from it. 

From what has been stated, we learn that our attention 
must be directed particularly to those scents which are de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. To the manufacturer of 
perfumery, however, it is a matter of importance whence the 


plants are obtained which he uses for the preparation of the 
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odors; a very slight change in-the soil-often-makes_a_ great 
difference in. the quality of one and the same-species; we see 
this quite clearly in our ordinary strawberry. While the wild 
fruit is but small in size it has a delightful aromatic flavor, 
and the same species transplanted into gardens attains much 
greater size but possesses only a faint aroma not to be com- 
pared with that of the wild variety. The Lombardian violet 
is large and beautiful, but the German has a much more pleas- 
ant odor, On the other hand, the blossoms of the orange-tree 
obtained from the plants cultivated in pots cannot be com- 
pared with reference to their odor with these growing in the 
Riviera, the strip of coast land of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Genoa. Altogether the last-named region and 
the south of France may be called the true garden of the 
perfumer; in the neighborhood of Grasse, Cannes, Nice, Mo- 
naco, and some other towns, extensive plots of ground are set 
with aromatic plants such as orange-trees, Acacia farnesiana, 
jasmine, violets, etc., whose products are elaborated in large, 
well-appointed chemical factories solely devoted to the ex- 
traction of their odors, The proximity of the sea-coast, with 
its favorable climate almost free from frost, permits the cul- 
tivation of southern plants, while in the more elevated parts 
of the country the adjoining Maritime Alps cause a more 
changeable climate which adapts them to certain other sweet- 
scented plants. 

The great value of the annual production of the French 
flower farms at Cannes, Grasse, and Nice will be evident from 
the following figures. The harvesting and elaboration of the 
flowers at the points named give employment to fifteen thou- 
sand persons, and the average annual production is: 


Orange flowers, 2,000,000 kgm., valued at 2,000,000 francs. 
Roses, : : SOO;OGOn os i BOO;}OCO oan: 
Jasoine, ; SO;000) a i 200;000 iaek 
Violets, . : 80,000" ual : AOC, OOO lia. 
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Acacia flowers, . 40,000 kgm., valued at 160,000 francs. 
Tuberoses, : ZO;O0Os; aa a 80,0005 "yy, 


2,720,000 kgm., valued at 3,340,000 francs. 


From these flowers were manufactured: 500,000 kgm. of 
pomades and essences, 1,000,000 litres of orange-flower water, 
100,000 litres of rose water, and 1,200 kgm. of oil of roses. 

Besides, in more northern countries we find here and there 
quite an extensive cultivation of aromatic plants; this is the 
case, for instance, in England, where lavender, crisp mint, 
and peppermint are planted on a large scale solely for their 
perfume. In northern Germany, too, we sometimes find 
caraway and sweet flag cultivated, for their peculiar odors 
only, in special fields. 

As stated above, the place of growth of a plant exerts a 
powerful influence on the quality of the odors developed in it; 
this circumstance may be the reason why certain scents are 
prized most highly when they are derived from some definite 
regions, because the buyer is sure that the product from such 
places is of superior excellence. 

Thus we find that English oils of lavender and peppermint | 
are valued more highly and bring better prices than those 
from other points of production; some places even have, as 
it were, acquired a monopoly of certain odors. While the 
factories at Cannes produce the most perfect odors of roses, 
orange flowers, jasmine, and cassie, those at Nice are famous 
for the finest odors of violet, reseda (mignonette), and tube- 
rose, and those of Italy for the odors of bergamot and orris 
root. 

_. Unfortunately there are in the United States no extensive 
places of cultivation for odoriferous plants, although certain 
localities are very well adapted to the growth of violets, mig- 
nonette, roses, syringa, lavender, etc. Peppermint, however, 


is grown on a large scale in some-parts of New York State 
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and in Michigan. Of course such-an enterprise, in order to 
be profitable, requires the intelligent co-operation of planters 
and duly qualified chemists, besides well-furnished laboratories 
and a considerable amount of capital; but under these con- 
ditions the prospects of gain are good. 

At present the manufacturers of perfumery are almost en- 
tirely dependent upon English and French factories for their 
supply of odors. Owing to the absence of competition, the 
prices for the products, excellent though they are, are high, 
and become still more so when the crops are short. These 
conditions would be materially altered under active competi- 
tion. 

As indicated above, the odors used in perfumery may be 
divided into three distinct groups according to their origin. 
These groups are: 

1. Odors of vegetable origin. 

2. Odors of animal origin. 

3. Odors of artificial origin-——-chemical products. 

Before describing the preparation of true perfumes, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with the several raw mate- 
rials required in their manufacture; that is to say, the simple 
odorous substances, their origin, their preparation, and their 
peculiar qualities. Besides these odorous raw materials, the 
art of perfumery makes use of a number of chemical and min- | 
eral products, whose quality largely influences that of the 
perfume to be made. These, therefore, likewise call for an 
appropriate description. Among these auxiliary substances 
are alcohol, glycerin, fixed oils, and solid fats, which play an 
important part not only in the preparation of the perfumes, 
but also enter into the composition of many. The liquid 
handkerchief perfumes always contain a large quantity of 
alcohol, the scented hair oils consist largely of fixed oils, .. 
while solid fats of animal or vegetable origin occur in the 


so-called pomades. As we shall see, the actual odors, owing 
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to their_extraordinary productiveness, constitute generally 
“only a small percentage of the perfumes; the greatest bulk is 
usually either alcohol, fixed oil, or solid fat. 

Hence, as the last-named substances, aside from the odor- 
iferous materials, form the foundation of all articles of per- 
fumery, the manufacturer must devote particular attention 
to their purity, and their qualities must be discussed in detail. 


Ciaxbin lil 
ODORS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


THE odors occurring in plants have their seat mostly in 
peculiar receptacles called oil glands in which the aromatic 
substances are stored and seem to take no further part in the 
vital processes of the plant. As has been intimated, the parts 
of the plant in which the aromatic substances are stored differ 
greatly; but in general it may be said that in most cases the 
flowers and fruits contain the odors; more rarely they may 
be found in the roots, in the bark, or in the wood, and in very 
few instances equally distributed throughout the whole plant. 
In some cases, however, we can obtain totally different odors 
from various parts of the same plant; this applies, for in- 
stance, to the orange-tree, whose blossoms furnish a different 
odor from the ripe fruits, and the latter must be distinguished 
from that obtainable from the leaves. The odorous substances 
occurring in the vegetable kingdom are either mobile liquids 
(essential oils), or they have a thicker consistence ranging 
from that of cream to that of soft cheese (balsams or gum- 
resins), or they are solid (resins). Aside from the fact that 
the term “essential oils” is quite incorrect, since the substan- 
ces called by that name have nothing in common with oils 
except perhaps the liquid state, we are forced from a chemi- 
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cal standpoint to include among them even solid substances ; 
the well-known camphor, a firm and waxy-looking body, be- 
longs according to all its chemical properties into the same 
group as the so-called essential oils. The name “ essential (or 
volatile) oils” is due to the fact that the volatile vegetable 
aromatic substances cause a stain on paper similar to that 
produced by oils and fats; but the stain made by the former. 
disappears spontaneously after some time, while that due to 
true oils and fats persists. The disappearance of the stain 
depends on the evaporation of the vegetable aromatic sub- 
stances—a quality not possessed by fats. Hence the volatile 
vegetable aromatic substances, in contradistinction from non- 
volatile fixed or fatty oils, have been designated as essential 
or volatile or ethereal oils. Inasmuch as the latter terms are 
the ordinary trade names for these substances, we are com- 
pelled to retain them despite their incorrectness. The French 
name for essential oils is essences , “‘essence de lavande,”’ for 
instance, is the French name for essential oil of lavender, and 
not for an alcoholic solution of the oil, as might be inferred 
from the usually accepted meaning of the English terms “ es- 
sence of lavender,” “‘ essence of peppermint,” etc., which mean 
solutions of these essential oils in alcohol. 

As the localities where the raw materials—that is, the 
aromatic plants—are cultivated on a large scale naturally 
constitute the places of manufacture of essential oils, we find 
in southern France and in England the most extensive facto- 
ries devoted exclusively to the preparation of perfumes. In 
the countries named, a favorable influence is exerted, too, by 
their situation near the sea, as well as by their trade with 
tropical lands from which additional aromatic plants are im- 
ported. 

We have stated above that the manufacture of essential 
oils forms almost a monopoly in France and England; but 
there is no doubt that this country (the United States) like- 
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wise possesses many localities favorable to the cultivation of 

certain aromatic plants and the preparation of essential oils 
from them, so that this branch of industry could be carried 
on ataprofit. For this reason we have in our descriptions 
devoted some attention to the conditions of growth required 
by such plants as might be raised here. We even find that 
some advantages are derived from the hot-house cultivation 
of some tropical plants. 

An exact knowledge of the chemical properties of a sub- 
stance is in all cases the first and fundamental condition for 
its preparation; it would appear necessary, therefore, that 
we should endeavor to gain complete information about the 
nature of vegetable aromatic substances before we enter upon 
the description of the various methods of their preparation. 


THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF VEGETABLE AROMATIC 
SUBSTANCES. 


The sources of the odors derived from the vegetable king- 
dom can be divided, as stated above, into so-called essential 
oils, balsams, gum-resins or soft resins, and hard resins. Since 
the latter bear a certain relation to the essential oils from 
which they are formed through chemical combinations, we 
must consider them first. 

The flowers, the fruits and their rinds, or even the wood 
of some plants form the receptacles of essential oils; if they 
are liquid they are called essential oils par excellence ; if they 
are firm they are called camphors. /Besides, there are inter- 
mediate states between them: oil of rose is always viscid and 
solidifies even at temperatures considerably above the freez- 
ing-point of water (see under Oil of Rose). 

The bodies which are generally called essential oils are 
usually mixtures of a hydrocarbon with an oxygenated body, 
or an unchanged oil with another which has-become altered 


by the influence of the oxygen..of.the air—a condition to 
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which we shall recur later on. With reference to their ele: 
mentary composition, essential oils may be divided into two 
groups: ; 

1. Non-oxygenated essential oils. 

2. Oxygenated essential oils. 

The non-oxgenated essential oils consist only of two ele- 
ments——-carbon and hydrogen; the other group, as the name 
indicates, contains a third element in chemical combination, 
and consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Most of the 
essential oils of the first group have the same chemical com- 
position: CH. (10 atoms of carbon combined with 16 atoms 
of hydrogen). Despite the like chemical composition, all the 
essential oils display different physical qualities; they vary 
in density, in refractive power, in boiling-point (often by many 
degrees), and, a matter of the greatest importance for our 
purposes, in their odor. We may state at once that but few 
essential oils can be said to have a pleasant odor; that of 
most of them is even disagreeable and narcotic to the olfac- 
tory nerves; it is only after the oil has been extremely diluted 
that the odor begins to become pleasant and to resemble 
that of the plant from which the oil was derived. 

According to their physical qualities, essential oils may be 
described as fluids of a specific narcotic odor, colorless but 
very refractive, and easily inflammable. Only a few essential 
oils can be produced in such a state of purity as to appear 
perfectly colorless; usually they are more or less dark yellow 
in color, and some even possess a characteristic tint; thus oil 
of acacia is reddish-brown, oils of rose and absinth are green, 
oil of chamomile is blue. But a simple experiment will show 
that the color is not inseparably connected with the oil, for 
certain tinted oils can be obtained perfectly colorless by being 
distilled with another, less volatile oil which retains the color- 
ing matter. 

The boiling-point of essential oils is in general very high 
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—between 160° and 288° of the centigrade thermometer (C.), 
bro 20) tom co: i), The fact that we'smell the essential ‘ails 
in aromatic plants so distinctly despite their high boiling-point 
is an evidence of their exceedingly strong influence on the 
olfactory nerves. 

A peculiar property of essential oils, which is of great im- 
portance in their preparation, is that of distilling over in large 
quantities with steam—both ordinary and superheated-—that 
is, at temperatures at most only slightly exceeding 100° C. or 
212° F. For this reason essential oils are usually obtained in 
this way, since they are but slightly soluble in water. Still, 
most of the oils dissolve in water in sufficient amount to im- 
part to it their characteristic odor and thus to render it often 
very fragrant. Aqua Naphe triplex (orange-flower water), 
rose water, etc., are such as have been distilled over with the 
essential oils, contain a small quantity of the latter in solution, 
and hence have a very agreeable odor. 

All essential oils dissolve readily in strong alcohol, petro- 
leum ether, benzol, bisulphide of carbon, in liquid and solid 
fats, in glycerin, etc.; we shall again recur to this important 
subject under the head of the preparation of the essential 
oils. 

If a freshly prepared essential oil is at once excluded from 
the air by being placed in hermetically sealed vessels which 
it completely fills, and is kept from the light, the oil will re- 
main unchanged for any length of time. But if an essential 
oil is exposed to the air, a peculiar, chemical alteration begins, 
which proceeds more rapidly and obviously if direct light acts 
upon the oil at the same time. The odor becomes less intense, 
the oil grows darker in color and more viscous, and also ac- 
quires a peculiar quality: it has a strong bleaching effect 
which is easily seen on the cork closing the bottle, which is 
beautifully bleached. After a certain time the oil changes to 


a viscid, less odorous mass, into balsam, and the latter, after 
2 
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the prolonged influence of the air, finally changes into a 
brownish, odorless substance, into resin. 

These remarkable physical and chemical alterations de- 
pend on the fact that the essential oil absorbs oxygen from 
the air, which it puts into a peculiar condition in which it 
exerts increased chemical activity and is termed ozonized oxy- 
gen. One of the most marked of these effects is the uncom- 
monly strong bleaching power of ozonized or active oxygen. 
When an essential oil that has altered so far as to contain 
ozonized oxygen—which is shown by its bleaching vegetable 
coloring matters such as the juice of cherries, red beets, 
tincture of litmus, etc., agitated with it—is cooled, we notice 
the separation from it of usually crystalline, colorless, and 
odorless body called stearopten, while the remaining liquid 
part is called eleopten. Stearopten always contains oxygen, 
while eleopten still consists only of carbon and hydrogen. — 

In the formation of the stearopten we distinctly see the 
beginning process of resinification, which, therefore, is nothing 
but an oxidation (combination of the essential oil with oxy- 
gen). It should, however, be stated that as to many essential 
oils this is not proven by actual observation. Many of them are 
not known to us as naturally existing without any stearopten. 
Balsams are essential oils which have to a great extent changed | 
into resin, which they contain in solution, and thereby have 
become more or less viscid. If the process of oxidation goes 
still farther, eventually the greater portion of the essential oil 
becomes oxidized, the entire mass grows firm, and then pos- 
sesses only a very faint odor which is due to the last remnants 
of the unchanged essential oil. | 

Since aromatic substances during evaporation become 
mixed with air, it appears probable that they act upon the olfac- 
tory nerves only at the moment when they become oxidized. 

The entire process of resinification of oil of turpentine can 
be followed very clearly on the pitch pine (Pinus austriaca, or 
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other species of Pinus), just as oil of turpentine in general can 
_ be taken as an example of an essential oil on which the pecu- 
liarities of the non-oxygenated essential oils may be easily 
studied. In many localities the pitch pine is partly deprived 
of its bark when it has reached a certain age. From the trunk 
exudes oil of turpentine which in the air becomes more and 
more viscid by the absorption of oxygen and changes into 
balsam, called turpentine. The latter is collected and distilled 
with water, when the unchanged oil of turpentine passes over 
with the steam, while the odorless resin (rosin or colophony) 
remains behind in the stills. 

The above-mentioned qualities of the essential oils indicate 
naturally how those used in perfumery, which are often very 
costly, are to be preserved. For this purpose small strong 
bottles should be chosen which are closed with well-fitting 
glass stoppers, over which is applied a glass capsule ground 
to fit tightly over the neck of the bottle. These bottles should 
always be completely filled (hence small bottles should be se- 
lected), and kept tightly closed, in the dark. As the action of 
oxygen is retarded by low temperatures, it is advisable to 
keep bottles containing essential oils in a cool cellar. But 
care must be had never to pour out an essential oil in the 
cellar near an open candle light. The vapors are very apt to 
take fire, as they are quite inflammable. 

As there are a great many aromatic vegetable substances, 
so there are numerous odors, or, to retain the customary 
though incorrect appellation, numerous essential oils. All of 
these, however, cannot be used in the art of perfumery, as 
- some of them do not possess a pleasant odor, as is the case, 
for instance, with oil of turpentine. (We may state here, 
however, that very pure oil of turpentine, distilled from cer- 
tain Coniferz, has an agreeable, refreshing odor which at 
present has found application in perfumery under the title of 
forest perfume or pine-needle essence.) Besides, there are 
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numerous essential oils which, while possessing a very pleas- 
ant odor, still cannot be used in perfumery except for very 
cheap preparations, though they are employed in much larger 
quantities in the manufacture of liqueurs. Such oils are: oil 
of cumin, fennel, juniper, absinth, etc. 

As we shall return to this subject in connection with the 
essential oils which are used in perfumery in general, we will 
now consider at greater length the aromatic vegetable sub- 
stances which are employed for the manufacture of fragrant 


odors. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE AROMATIC VEGETABLE SUBS RANCHSe 2 M- 
PLOYED IN». PERE Di: 


EVERY fragrant portion of a plant can be used for the 
preparation of an aromatic substance, and therefore for the 
manufacture of a perfume. Hence we are unable, in the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the aromatic vegetable substances, to 
make any claim to absolute completeness; for every new sci- 
entific expedition may acquaint us with hitherto unknown 
plants from which the finest odors may be obtained. We 
have said above that we have not yet even fixed in our per- . 
fumes all the odors of the known aromatic plants, and there- 
fore there is still a large field open to the progressive manu- 
facturer. 

In the following pages we must restrict ourselves to the 
description of those aromatic vegetable substances which are 
used in the laboratories of the most advanced and scientific 
perfumers for the manufacture of odors. At the same time 
we lay particular stress on the fact that the knowledge of 
these raw materials is a matter of the greatest importance to 


the manufacturer of perfumes because it enables him to ap- 
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preciate the differences, often very minute, between fine and 
inferior qualities. Every manufacturer who aims at the pro- 
duction of fine goods must make it the rule to use nothing but 
the best raw materials. 

The price of the latter is apparently disproportionately 
high; fer all that, only the most expensive materials should 
be bought, for it is the only kind that can be used. Let us 
give but two instances in illustration. We find in the market, 
grades of vanilla the prices of which are as one to four; the 
latter is fresh and contains the aromatic substance in large 
amount; the former is old, dry, and worthless, with an artifi- 
cial glossy surface and little odor. The differences in the 
price are still greater in an aromatic substance of animal ori- 
gin, musk, the cheapest grades of which are altogether artifi- 
cial and perfumed with a mere trace of genuine musk. 

Of course, the same remark applies to the raw materials 
of animal origin and to the chemical products, all of which 
should be of the greatest purity obtainable. 

The aromatic substances at present employed in perfumery 
for the extraction of odors are the following. 


ALLSPICE. 
Latin—Pimenta ; French—Piment; German—Piment; Nel- 


kenpfeffer. 


This spice consists of the fruit berries, at first green, later 
black, of the Eugenia Pimenta, indigenous to Central America 
and the Antilles. It is chiefly used in the manufacture of 
liqueurs, less in perfumery, though it may be employed as an 
addition to certain strong odors, particularly that of oil of 


bay; it serves very nicely for scenting cheap soap. 
ANISE. 
Latin—Pimpinella Anisum; French—Anis; German—Anis. 


This well-known plant, which is cultivated in many locali- 
ties on a large scale, belongs to the Order of Umbellifere. 
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The seeds contain about three per cent of a very aromatic essen- 
tial oil which finds an application in the manufacture of soap, 
but is chiefly used as a flavoring for liqueurs. 

Good anise must have a light color, an agreeable sweet- 
ish odor, and a sharp taste. In order to increase the weight, 
anise is occasionally moistened with water; such seeds look 
swollen, are apt to become slimy, and then furnish a less fra- 
grant oil. Anise is not to be confounded with star-anise, 


which will be mentioned hereafter. 


BALM. 
Latin—Melissa officinalis; French—Melisse; German— 


Melissenkraut. 


Melissa officinalis, an herbaceous plant with large, beautiful 
flowers, which grows wild in our woods, contains a very sweet- 
smelling oil in small quantities. This can be extracted by 
distillation from the fresh herb, and furnishes very fine per- 
fumes. 

Oil of Melissa of the market is, however, usually an East 
Indian oil, derived from Andropogon citratus. See under 


~ 


Citronella. 


BAY (SWEET Bay). 
Latin—Laurus nobilis; Arench—Laurier; German—Lor- 
beerfrtichte. 
The fruits of the bay-tree contain much essential oil which 
is used lessin the manufacture of perfumery than for scenting 
soap. Venice is the most important point of export. See 


the next article. 


BAy (WEST INDIAN). 
Latin—Myrcia acris; French—(Huile de) Bay; German— 
Bay (-Oel). | 
The essential oil obtained from the leaves of this tree, a 


native of the West Indies, possesses a very aromatic, refresh- 
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ing odor somewhat resembling that of allspice. It is known 
in the market as bay oil or oil of bay. During the last decade 
or so its use has largely extended, and, while formerly almost 
unknown on the continent of Europe, has become an impor- 
tant article for the perfumer. An alcoholic distillate, prepared 
by distilling the fresh leaves with the crude spirit from which 
rum is otherwise obtained, is known as bay-rum, and is used 
as a pleasant and refreshing wash for the skin. Bay-rum may 
also be made by dissolving the oil, together with certain other 
ingredients, in alcohol. — 


BENZOIN. 
Latin—Benzoinum; French—Benjoin; German—Benzoéharz. 


This gum-resin, which possesses a pleasant vanilla-like 
odor, comes from a tree belonging to the Order of Styraca- 
cee, the Styrax Benzoin, and probably another species of 
Styrax, indigenous to tropical Asia, especially Siam and Suma- 
tra. The collection of benzoin is very similar to that of pine 
resin; the bark of the tree is cut open, the exuding Juice is 
allowed to harden on the trunk, and is thus brought into com- 
merce. Benzoin differs according to its origin, the age of the 
tree, etc., and in commerce a number of sorts (Siam, Penang, 
Palembang, and Sumatra) are distinguished. As a rule, ben- 
zoin comes in lumps ranging in size to that of a child’s head. 
They are of alight gray color and inclose white, almond-shaped 
pieces. The finest quality, known as Siam benzoin after its 
source, usually is in small pieces (Siam benzoin in tears) which 
are translucent, light yellow to brown externally, but milky 
white on fracture, and have a strong vanilla odor. Less fine but 
still very good is Siam benzoin in lumps, consisting of large 
reddish-brown pieces inclosing white particles. All other 
kinds mentioned above come from the island of Sumatra, in 
lumps the size of a fist. What was formerly known as Calcutta 


benzoin formed large friable pieces of a dirty reddish-gray 
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color. Siam as well as Penang benzoin often contains, besides 
benzoic acid, also cinnamic acid; it is not known why it is not 
a regular constituent. The worst quality is sold as “ benzoin 
sorts,’ consisting of brownish pieces without white spots; they 
are often mixed with splinters of wood, bast fibres, and frag- 
ments of leaves, and can be used only for cheap perfumes. 

Good benzoin, besides the qualities named, must have a 
sweetish and burning sharp taste, it should be very friable, 
and when heated in a porcelain capsule should emit vapors 
(benzoic acid) of an acrid taste and a pronounced aromatic 
odor; it should dissolve completely in strong alcohol. In 
perfumery, benzoin serves for the preparation of many odors, 
washes, and the manufacture of benzoic acid. The latter will 
be further discussed under the head of aromatic substances 
obtained by means of chemistry. 


BERGAMOT. 


Latin—Citrus Bergamia; /rench—Bergamote; German— 
Bergamottefrtichte. 


The bergamot is the fruit of a tree belonging to the Order 
of Aurantiacez, which is cultivated in Calabria. The tree is 
unknown in a wild state. The golden-yellow or greenish- 
yellow fruits, resembling a lemon in shape, have a bitter and 
at the same time acid pulp; the thin rind contains a very fra- 
grant oil which is used largely in the manufacture of fine per- 
fumery and soaps, and is exported chiefly from Messina and 


Palermo. 


BITTER ALMONDS. 


Latin—Amygdala amara; French—Amandes améres; Ger- 


man—Bittere Mandeln. 


The well-known fruits of the bitter almond-tree (Amygda- 


lus communis, var. amara). There are no definite botanical 
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differences between the sweet and the bitter almond-tree. 
The only distinct difference is the character of the respective 
fruits. The aromatic substance obtained from bitter almonds 
is not present fully formed in the fruits, but results from the 
chemical transformation of the amygdalin they contain; the 
latter body is absent in sweet almonds. 


CAJUPUT LEAVES. 
Latin —Folia Cajuputi. 

The leaves of Melaleuca Cajuputi, a tree found in the In- 
dian and Malay Archipelago, which have an aromatic odor 
resembling that of cardamoms. In the Orient the leaves are 
used as incense and for the extraction of the oil they contain. 


CAMPHOR WOOD. 


Latim—Lignum Camphore; French—Bois de camphre; 
German—Campherholz. 

The wood of the Camphor-tree, native of China and Japan, 
is exceedingly rich in essential oil, the firm, white, and strong- 
scented camphor. The latter is usually prepared from the 
wood at the home of the tree, especially in Formosa and Japan, 
so that the wood hardly forms an article of commerce and is 
here enumerated only for completeness’ sake. In China and 
in Japan, however, it is largely used for the manufacture of 
cloth-chests, trunks and wardrobes, as these are never invaded 


by insects. 


CARAWAY SEED. 


Latin—Semen Carvi; french—Carvi; German—Kiimmel- 


samen. 


This plant, Carum Carvi, which is largely cultivated in 
Germany, contains in its seeds from four to seven per cent of 
essential oil which is extracted by distillation. Genuine cara- 


way seed is brownish-yellow, pointed at both ends, quite gla- 
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brous on examination with a lens, and marked with five lon- 
gitudinal ribs. Caraway is occasionally confounded with 
cumin seed, from Cuminum Cyminum, which is easily recog- 
nized with a lens: the seeds of the latter plant have fourteen 
longitudinal ribs and are hairy. The use of caraway in per- 
fumery is limited to ordinary goods, but in the manufacture 


of liqueurs it is largely employed. 


CASCARILLA BARK. 


Latin—Cortex Cascarille; French—Cascarille; German— 


Cascarillarinde. 


This is the bark of a West Indian tree, Croton Eluteria, 
belonging to the Order of Euphorbiacez, native of the Baha- 
mas. It occurs in commerce in the shape of pieces the length 
- and thickness of a finger; externally it is white and fissured, 
internally of a brown color and resinous. Good qualities 
should be free from dust and fractured pieces (sifted casca- 
rilla), of a warm aromatic taste, and a very. agreeable odor 
which becomes more marked on being heated. Another 
variety of cascarilla derived from South Africa, Cascarilla 
gratissima, has very fragrant leaves which can be used imme- 
diately as incense, just as cascarilla in general is employed in 


perfumery chiefly for fumigating powders and waters. 


CASSIE. 


Latin — Acacia farnesiana; French — Cassie; German — 


Acacie. 


The flowers of Acacia farnesiana (Willd.), one of the true 
acacias, native of the East Indies, which flourishes farther 
north than the other varieties, cultivated largely in southern 
France for the delightful odor which resembles that of violets 
but is more intense. The flowers are collected and made to 
yield their odorous principle by one of the methods to be de- 
scribed hereafter. The plant which is generally but falscly 
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called Acacia in this country, viz., Robinia pseudoacacia, like- 
wise bears very fragrant flowers which undoubtedly can be 
made to yield a perfume by some one of the usual methods; 
but so far we know of no perfume into which the odor of 
Robinia flowers enters. Moreover, it is not alone the flowers 
of Acacia farnesiana which may be utilized for the preparation 
of the cassie perfume; the black currant, Ribes niger, contains 
in its flowers an odor closely resembling the former; this is 
actually used in the preparation of an oil sold under the name 
of “oil of cassie.” The latter plant flourishes in our northern 
States and would answer as a substitute for Acacia farnesina, 


which cannot stand our northern winters. 


CEDAR WOOD. 


Latin—_Lignum Cedri; /rench—Bois de cédre; German— 
Cedernholz. 


The wood met with in commerce is derived from the Vir- 
ginian juniper tree, Juniperus virginiana, which is used in 
large quantities for inclosing lead pencils. The chips, the 
offal from this manufacture, can be employed with advantage 
for the extraction of the essential oil containedtherein. Long 
uniform shavings of this wood are also used for fumigation, 
and the sawdust for cheap sachet powders. Cedar wood is 
reddish-brown, fragrant, very soft, and splits easily. In the 
perfumery industry it usually passes under the name of the 
‘cedar of Lebanon,” although the wood from the last-men- 
tioned tree (Cedrus libanotica) has quite a different agreeable 
odor, is very firm, reddish-brown, and of a very bitter taste— 
qualities by which it is readily distinguished from the other. 


CINNAMON, 


Latin—Cinnamomum; French—Canelle; German—Zimmt- 


rinde. 


Cinnamon consists of the bark of the young twigs of the 
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cinnamon-tree, Cinnamomum zeylanicum, indigenous to Cey- 
lon. Good cinnamon consists of thin, tubular, rolled pieces 
of bark which are smooth, light brown (darker on fracture), of 
a pronounced characteristic odor, and a burning and at the 
same time sweet taste. The most valuable in commerce is 
that from Ceylon; the thicker bark is less fine. 

Chinese cinnamon or cassia (French, Cassie ; German, Zimmt- 
cassia) consists of the bark of the cassia-tree, an undeter- 
mined species of Cinnamomum indigenous to Southern China; 
this is grayish-brown and has the general properties of true 
cinnamon, but it as well as the oil extracted from it has a less 
fine odor than cinnamon or oil of cinnamon. A very fine 
kind of Cinnamon has for a number of years past appeared 
on the market under the name of Saigon cinnamon. It is 
very rich in oil, and is exported from Cochin-China. Besides 
the true oils of cinnamon and cassia, other essential oils are 
met with in commerce under the names of oil of cinnamon 
flowers and oil of cinnamon leaves, but their odor is not so 
fine as that of the former. The so-called cinnamon flowers 
are the unripe fruits of various cinnamon laurels, collected 
after the fall of the blossoms. They form brownish cones 
the length of the nail of the little finger, and furnish an essen- 
tial oil whose odor resembles that of cinnamon. 


CITRON. 


Latin—Fructus Citri; /rench—Citron; German—Citronen- 
friichte. 


The fruit of a tree, Citrus medica, indigenous to northern 
India, but largely cultivated in the countries situated around 
the Mediterranean and in other countries, It is cultivated 
both for the pleasant acid juice of the fruit and for their fra- 
grant rinds. Only the latter are of value for our purposes. 
It occurs in European: commerce underthe name oliCitro- 


nat or citron peel. Good commercial citron peel should be 
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in quarters and as fresh as possible, which is shown by its soft- 
ness, the yellow color, and the strong odor. Old peel looks 
shrunken and brownish and has but little pleasant odor. 


CITRON FLOWERS. 


Latin—F lores Citri; Mrench—Fleurs de citron; German— 
Citronenbliithen. 


The flowers of the citron-tree (Citrus medica) are white, 
fragrant, and contain a very aromatic essential oil; but as the 
oil is always extracted from the fresh flowers, the latter do 


not form an article of commerce. 


CHERRYLAUREL LEAVES. 


Latin—Folia Laurocerasi; /rench—Laurier-cérise; Ger- 
man— Kirschlorbeerblatter. 


The leaves of this tree (Prunus Laurocerasus), which is 
largely cultivated for officinal purposes, furnish an odorous 
substance completely identical with that contained in bitter 
almonds, or, rather, formed in them under certain conditions. 
As the extraction of the odorous substance from bitter al- 


monds is much cheaper, cherrylaurel is but rarely used. 


CITRONELLA. 


Latin—Andropogon Nardus; /rench—Citronelle; German— 
Citronella. 


This grass, which, like the oil prepared from it, is called 
citronella, is a native of northern India, and is largely culti- 
vated in Ceylon, where large quantities are worked for the 
oil; for this reason the grass itself is seldom met with in com- 
merce. Its odor is somewhat similar to that of the Indian 
lemon grass, that of verbena, and that of several other aro- 
matic plants, in place of which citronella is frequently em- 
ployed. 


“’ Much confusion exists. in much of the current literature 
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regarding the source and synonymy of the Indian grass oils 
and allied products. The following list contains the most 
important ones: 

1. Andropogon citratus DC.—Lemon Grass, The oil is 
known as Lemon Grass Oil, Indian Verbena Oil or India. 
Melissa Oil, or simply Oil of Verbena or Oil of Melissa. 

2. Andropogon laniger Desf.—This is the Juncus odoratus 
or Herba Schoenanthi of older pharmacy. No oil is prepared 
from this. 

3. Andropogon muricatus Retz. —Cuscus or Vetiver. Source 
of Oil of Vetiver. 

4. Andropogon nardus L.—Citronella.. Source of Oil of 
Citronella. 

5. Andropogon Schoenanthus L.—Ginger Grass. The oil is 
known as Oil of Ginger Grass, Oil of Geranium Grass, Oil of 
Indian Geranium or simply Oil of Geranium, also Oil of Rose 
Geranium [“ Rose” is here a corruption of the Hindostanee 
name of the plant, viz., Rusa], Oil of Rusa Grass, Oil of 
Rusa, Oil of Palmarosa.—The two terms “ Oil of Geranium” 
and “Oil of Rose Geranium” should be abandoned for this 
oil, to avoid confusion with the “Oil of (Rose) Geranium ” 


obtained from Pelargonium. See under “ Geranium.” 


CLOVE. 
Latin—Caryophylli; French—Clous de girofle; German— 
Nelkengewiirz. | 

This well-known spice comes from a tree, Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, native of the Moluccas, and largely cultivated at 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and elsewhere. It consists of the closed 
buds. The main essential of good quality is the greatest pos- 
sible freshness, which may be recognized by the cloves being 
full, heavy, reddish-brown, and of a fatty aspect, and they 
must contain so much essential oil (about 18 per cent) that 
when crushed between the fingers the latter should be stained 
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yellowish-brown. Before buying, this test should always be 
made, and attention paid to the fact whether the whitish dust 
is present in the wrinkles about the head. We have found in 
commerce cloves from which the essential oil had been fraudu- 
lently extracted with alcohol and hence were worthless; such 
cloves may be recognized by the faint odor and taste, but es- 
pecially by the absence of the whitish dust. 


CUCUMBER. 


Latin—Cucumis sativus; Hrench—Concombre; German— 
Gurke. 


The well-known fruits of this kitchen-garden plant, though 
not strictly sweet-scented, possess a peculiar refreshing odor 
which has found application in perfumery. Certain products 
belonging under this head require the odor of cucumber, and 
therefore this plant is to be included among the aromatic 
plants in a wider sense. 


CULILABAN BARK. 


Latin —Cortex Culilavan; French—Ecorce culilaban; Ger- 
man—Kulilabanrinde. 

The bark of Cinnamomum Culilavan Nees, a plant indige- 
nous to the Molucca islands, used to occur in commerce in 
the shape of long, flat pieces of a yellowish-brown color, with 
an odor like a mixture of cinnamon, sassafras, and clove oils. 
It is rarely met with now. 


DILL. 


Latin—Semen Anethi; rench—Aneth; German—Dillsamen. 


This plant, Anethum graveolens, which is indigenous to 
the Mediterranean region and southern Russia, contains in 
all its parts, particularly in the seeds, an oil of a peculiar 
odor, which is used as a perfume for soap, also in cheap per- 
fumery, and especially as a flavoring for liqueurs. 
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ELDER FLOWERS. 


Latin—Flores Sambuci; French—Sureau; German— Hol- 
lunderbltithen. 

This bush, Sambucus niger, which grows wild in Europe, 
bears umbellar flowers which are officinal, but contain be- 
sides a pleasant odor which can be extracted from them. 
The odor of the flowers deteriorates on drying, hence in per- 
fumery only the fresh flowers should be used. The American 


elder (Sambucus canadensis) could easily be used in place of it. 


FENNEL (SEED AND HERB). 
Latin—Feeniculum; French—Fenouil; German—Fenchel. 


This plant, Foeniculum vulgare, Order Umbelliferz, is 
largely cultivated in Europe. It contains an essential oil in 
all its parts, but especially in the seeds. The plant is rarely 
used in perfumery, but more frequently in the manufacture 
of liqueurs. The herb, dried and comminuted, enters into the 
composition of some cheap sachets. 


FRANGIPANNI (see Plumeria). 


GERANIUM. 


Latin—Pelargonium roseum; French—Géranium; German— 


Geranium. 


This plant, originally indigenous in South Africa, contains 
in its leaves an essential oil whose odor closely resembles that 
of roses. At present it is cultivated on a large scale in many 
parts of France and in Turkey, solely for the purposes of per- 
fumery. This plant would grow freely in our Southern and 
Middle States, and could be cultivated with advantage for the 
extraction of its highly valued perfume. 

The terms “Oil of Geranium’ +ands) Oil ot) RosenGera- 


nium” ought to be restricted in commerce to the oil obtained 
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from true geranium (Pelargonium). Unfortunately, they are 
yet very commonly applied to an East Indian oil obtained 
from a species of Andropogon (see under Citronella). 


HEDYOSMUM FLOWERS. 


On the Antilles there are a number of bushes belonging 
to the Genus Hedyosmum, Order Chloranthaceze, whose 
flowers possess a magnificent, truly intoxicating odor. Thus 
far these odors seem to have been accessible only to English 
perfumers. The perfumes sold under this name by Conti- 
nental manufacturers are merely combinations of different 
odors. 


HELIOTROPE. 


Latin—Heliotropium peruvianum; french — Héliotrope; 
German—Heliotropenbliithen. 

The flowers of this plant, which flourishes well in all tem- 
perate or tropic countries, possess a very pleasant odor, about 
the preparation of which we shall have more to say hereafter. 
In Europe only French perfumers have manufactured it; ac- 
cording to the author’s experiments, however, its extraction 
presents no more difficulty than that of any other plant. 

A synthetic, chemical product, known as piperonal, related 
to vanillin and cumarin, possesses the odor of the heliotrope 
in a most remarkable degree. It is therefore much used to 
imitate the latter. In commerce it is known as heliotropin. 


HONEYSUCKLE. 


Latin—F lores Lonicere; French—Chévre-feuille; German 
—Geisblattbliithen. 


This well-known climbing plant, Lonicera Caprifolium, 
found in many of our garden bowers, contains an exceedingly 
fragrant oil in its numerous flowers, from which the author has 


prepared it. [Some of the American species of honeysuckle 
3 
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would, no doubt, likewise yield an essential oil.] . The oil sold 
in commerce under this name is not obtained from these 
flowers, but is an imitation of the odor conventionally ac- 
cepted for it. The true oil of honeysuckle, first prepared by 
the author, far surpasses these imitations in fragrance. 


HYSSOP. 


Latin—Hyssopus officinalis; vench—Hyssope; German 
—Ysopkraut. 


Hyssop posseses a strong odor, a very bitter taste, and is 
used only for cheap perfumery, but more frequently in the 


manufacture of liqueurs. 


JASMINE. 


Latin—Jasminum odoratissimum; /vench—Jasmin; Ger- 
man— Jasminbliithen. 


. True jasmine—not to be confounded with German jasmine 
(Philadelphus coronarius, known here as the mock orange, or 
the Syringa of cultivation) which is likewise employed in per- 
fumery—flourishes particularly in the coast lands of the Medi- 
terranean, where it is cultivated asa dwarf tree. The odor 
obtained from the flowers is one of the finest and most ex- 
pensive in existence, and for this reason it would be well worth 
trying the cultivation in our southern States. At present 
nearly all the true jasmine perfume (pomade, extract, etc.) 


comes from France. 
LAVENDER. 


Latin—-Lavandula vera; French—Lavande; German—La- 
vendel. 


True lavender, which belongs to the Order of Labiatze 
that contains many aromatic plants, is one of the most an- 


cient in our art; it was early used in Greece for purposes of 
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perfumery, Although true lavender flourishes througnout 
central Europe, its cultivation on a large scale is carried on 
chiefly in England, and the oil of lavender from English fac- 
tories is most highly prized. Much lavender is also grown in 
France, but the product, though very fine, has a much lower 
value. | 

True lavender is to be distinguished from spike-lavender 
(French, aspic; German, Spik-Lavendel), whose odor is simi- 
lar to that of true lavender, but furnishes a much less aromatic 
perfume. The cultivation of lavender in this country (U. S.) 


might give good results. 


LEMON. 


Latin—Citrus Limonum; French—Limon; German—Li- 


monenfrtichte. 


The fruits of the South European lemon-tree, not to be 
confounded with citrons, resemble the latter in appearance, 
but they are smaller, have a more acid taste and a thinner 
rind. The peel contains an essential oil which is very similar 
in odor to that of the citron. Hence the oils of lemon, limetta 
(from Citrus Limetta), and citron are used for the same pur- 
poses; but when the three oils are immediately compared, an 
experienced olfactory organ perceives a marked difference 


between them. 


LEMON GRASS. 


Latin—Andropogon citrates; French—Schoenanthe; Ger- 
man—Citronengrass. 

This grass, which bears a close resemblance to citronella, 
is largely cultivated, especially in India and Ceylon, for the 
essential oil it contains. The odor of the grass is similar to 
that of verbena, so that its oil is often used as an adulterant 
or rather as a substitute for the former. (Compare the article 


on “ Citronella.’’) 
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EPIGAC, 
Latin— Flores Syringe; Hrench—Lilas; German—Flieder- 
bliithen. — 
This plant, Syringa vulgaris, a native of Persia but fully 
acclimated in Europe and in this country, has very fragrant 


flowers. 


A recently discovered liquid principle, now known as ter- 
pineol (C,.H,,OH), which exists in many essential oils, and in 
these, in the portion boiling between 420° and 424° F., possesses 
the lilac odor in a most pronounced degree, and to its pres- 
ence in the lilac flowers the peculiar odor of the latter is, no 
doubt, due. It is obtainable in the market under the name 
lilacine. 

The Syringa of the florists is not the true lilac, but the 
same as the Mock Orange, viz., Philadelphus coronarius, 


TIL. | 
Latin—Lilium candidum; /French—Lis; German—Lilien- 
bliithen. 


The remarks made under the head of Wallflower apply 
equally to the blossoms of the white garden lily: strange to 
say, they are not used in perfumery, and all the so-called odors 


of lily are mixtures of several aromatic substances. 


MACE. 


Latin—Macis; French—Macis; German—Muscatbliithe. 


This substance is the dried arillus covering the fruits of 


Myristica fragrans, the so-called nutmegs. The tree bearing 
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them is indigenous to a group of islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and is cultivated especially on the Molucca islands. 
Although mace is in such close relation with nutmeg, yet, 
strange to say, the aromatic substance differs decidedly from 
that of the nut. Maceof good quality forms pieces of orange- 
yellow color; they are fleshy, usually slit open on one side, 
have a strong odor, tear with difficulty, and are so oily that 
when crushed they stain the fingers brownish-yellow. Mace 
is largely used in the preparation of sachets and particularly 


for scenting soap. In England, soap scented with mace is 
well liked. 


MAGNOLIA. 


Latin—Magnolia grandiflora; /rench—Magnolia; German 
—Magnoliabliithen. 


The magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora), indigenous to the 
warmer parts of South, Central, and North America, bears 
large white flowers having a delightful odor which can be ex- 
tracted by means of petroleum ether. In the same way, truly 
intoxicating perfumes may be obtained from other varieties of 
magnolia. In our climate these plants flourish only in con- 
servatories, and in their home no steps have yet been taken 
to utilize these natural treasures in a proper way; hence 
European manufacturers invariably produce the perfume 
called magnolia by combination of different odors. 


MARJORAM. 


Latin—Herba majorane ; French—Marjolaine; German— 
Majorankraut. 


This plant, Origanum Majorana (vulgare), frequently culti- 
vated in kitchen gardens, possesses in all its parts a strong 
odor due to an essential oil. The latter, which is quite ex- 
pensive, is but little used, and probably only for culinary pur- 
poses. 
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“Oil of Origanum” in English-speaking countries is in- 
tended to mean Oil of Thyme (from Thymus vulgaris), and 
never means Oil of Marjoram. 


MEADOW SWEET. 


Latin—Spirea ulmaria; French—Reine des prés; German— 
Spierstaude. | 


This plant is frequent in Europe on damp meadows, and 
contains an aromatic substance closely allied to oil of winter- 
green, which occurs also in the Canadian variety. 


MINT. 
Latin—Mentha; French—Menthe; German—Minze. 


The varieties of mint claiming our attention are the follow- 
ing: Mentha piperita, Peppermint (French: Menthe poivrée; 
German: Pfefferminze).—MWentha viridis, Spearmint (French: 
Menthe verte; German: Griine Minze).—Mentha crispa, Crisp 
Mint (French: Menthe crépue [or frisée]; German: Krause 
Minze). 

All of the mints have a pleasant odor; besides the plants 
named above, we may mention Mentha aquatica, whose odor 
faintly but distinctly recalls that of musk. Like lavender, 
Mentha crispa and M. piperita are cultivated particularly in 
England, and the English oils are the most superior. Men- 
tha piperita is also largely cultivated in the United States. 
Mentha viridis and its oil are almost exclusively confined to 
this country. 


MuSsK-SEED. 


Latin—Semen Abelmoschi; /rench—Grains d’ambrette; 


German—Bisamkorner. 


The tree, Hibiscus Abelmoschus, indigenous to Africa and 
India, bears fruit capsules containing reddish-gray seeds with 
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grooved surface, so-called musk-seeds. They have an odor 
resembling musk, but much weaker, though it becomes more 
pronounced when the seeds are bruised. Besides this species 
of Hibiscus, other plants belonging to the same order are aro- 
matic and are also used in perfumery. 


MYRRH. 
Latin—Myrrha; French—Myrrhe; German—Myrrhe. 


The gum-resin which we call myrrh has long been known 
in the East, where it was celebrated as one of the finest per- 
fumes, along with spikenard and frankincense. The tree, 
Balsamodendron Myrrha (or Commiphora Myrrha Engler) is 
indigenous to the countries bordering the Red Sea to about 
22° N. Lat.; the gum exudes partly spontaneously from the 
_trunk. In European commerce myrrh appears in different 
sorts; that called myrrha electa or myrrha in lacrimis is the 
most precious; it forms tears of a golden yellow to brown 
color, traversed by white veins; they have a pleasant smell. 
That called myrrha naturalis is inferior, but on being heated 
develops the characteristic aroma. In commerce a product 
is sometimes offered by the name of myrrh which is nothing 


but cherry-tree gum scented with genuine myrrh. 


MYRTLE LEAVES. 


Latin—Myrtus communis; french—Myrte; German— 
Myrtenblatter. 


The leaves of this Southern European plant diffuse a pleas- 
ant odor; the oil to which it is due can be extracted by dis- 
tillation; yet the perfumes usually called myrtle are not ob- 
tained from the plant, but are made by the combination of 
several aromatic substances. The aromatic water known, 
especially in France, as “eau d’anges”’ is obtained by the dis- 


tillation of myrtle leaves with water. 
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NARCISSUS. 


Latin—Narcissus poeticus; French—Narcisse; German— 


Narcissenbltithen. 


The blossoms of this favorite garden plant, which is culti-_ 
vated on a large scale near Nice, have a pleasant, almost nar- 
cotic odor which may be extracted in various ways; though 
the greatest part of the so-called narcissus perfumes are made 
artificially. 

Another species of Narcissus (Narcissus Jonquilla) is fre- 
quently cultivated in warm countries for its pleasant scent; 
but the perfumes generally found in the market under the 


name of Extract, etc., of Jonquil are artificial compounds. 


NUTMEG. 


Latin—Myristica; Lrench—Muscade; German—Muscat- 


nusse. 


These nuts are almost spherical in shape, the size of a 
small walnut, of a grayish-brown color externally, and usually 
coated with a faint whitish-gray covering (which is lime). In- 
ternally they are reddish-brown, with white marbled spots. 
Good fresh nutmegs should be dense, heavy, and so oily that 
when pierced with a needle a drop of oil should follow the 
withdrawal of the latter. Nuts which are hollow, wormy, and 
of a faint odor cannot be used in perfumery. Oil of nutmeg 
is used extensively in perfumery, but is rarely employed pure, 
more commonly in combination with other strong odors. 


OLIBANUM. 
Latin—Olibanum; French—Encens; German—Weihrauch. 
This gum-resin, employed even by the ancient civilized 
nations of Asia, especially as incense for religious purposes, 
comes from East African trees, various species of Boswellia. 


Fine olibanum appears in light yellow tears, very transparent 
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and hard, whose pleasant though faint odor becomes particu- 
larly marked when it is thrown on hot coals. In perfumery 
olibanum is used almost exclusively for pastils, fumigating 
powders, etc. Pulverulent olibanum constitutes an inferior 
quality and is often adulterated with pine resin. 


OPOPANAX. 
Latin —Resina Opopanax. 


The root stock of an umbelliferous plant, indigenous in 
Syria, now recognized at Balsamodendron Kafal, furnishes a 
yellow milky sap containing an aromatic resin with an odor 
resembling that of gum ammoniacum. At least the opopanax 
now obtainable in the market is derived from this source. 
True opopanax resin, such as used to reach the market 
formerly, is now unobtainable, and its true source is yet 
unknown. Opopanax oil is used in perfumery to some 
extent. 


ORANGE FLOWERS. 


Latin—Flores Aurantii; French—Fleurs d’oranges; German— 
Orangenbliithen. 


The flowers of the bitter orange tree (Citrus vulgaris), as 
well as those of the sweet (Citrus Aurantium), contain very 
fragrant essential oils, which differ in flavor and value accord- 
ing to their source and mode of preparation. See below, 
under Oil of Orange. The leaves, too, contain a peculiar oil 
used in perfumery. 


ORANGE PEEL. 


Latin—Cortex Aurantii; French—Ecorce d’oranges; German 
—Orangenschalen. 


The very oily rinds of the orange occur in commerce ina 
dried form; such peels, however, can be used only in the 
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manufacture of liqueurs; in perfumery nothing but the oil from 
the fresh rinds is employed, and this is generally obtained by 


pressu re. 


ORIGANUM. 


See Marjoram, and Thyme. 


ORRIS ROOT. 


Latin—Radix Iridis florentine; /French—I1.s; German—V eil- 


chenwurzel, 


The Florentine sword-lily, Iris florentina, which often 
gsrows wild in Italy but is largely cultivated, has a creeping 
root-stock covered with a brown bark which, however, is peeled 
from the fresh root. Orris root occurs in commerce in whitish 
pieces which are sometimes forked; the surface is knotty, and 
the size may reach the thickness of a thumb and the length 
of a finger. When fresh, the roots have a disagreeable sharp 
odor, but on drying they attain an odor which may be said 
to resemble that of the violet; but on comparing the two 
odors immediately, a considerable difference is perceptible 
even to the untrained olfactory sense. Orris root should be 
as fresh as possible; this may be recognized by its toughness, 
the great weight, and the white, not yellow color on fracture. 
It is very frequently used for sachets and for fixing other 


odors, 


PALM OIL. 


Latin—Oleum Palme; French—Huile de Palme; German— 
Palmdl. 

Palm oil, a fixed oil derived from Elais guineensis, pos- 
sesses a peculiar odor faintly recalling that of violets which is 
easily extracted. Although not used thus far in perfumery, 
personal experiments have convinced the author that the odor 


can be employed in the manufacture of cheap. perfumes. 
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PATCHOULY. 


Latin—Pogostemon Patchouly; French—Patchouly; German 
—Patschulikraut. 


This herb, indigenous to the East Indies and China, in 
appearance somewhat resembling our garden sage, is used in 
the countries named as one of the most common perfumes; 
many East Indian and Chinese goods (such as Cashmere 
shawls, India ink, etc.) owe their peculiar odor to the pat- 
» chouly herb which is very productive. 


This herb has been known very long in Europe, but at 
present it is imported in large quantities from India; in com- 
merce it occurs in small bundles consisting of stems and leaves 
(collected before flowering). 


PERU BALSAM. 


Latin—Balsamum peruvianum; /renxch—Beaume du Pérou; 


German—Perubalsam. 


This balsam, imported from Central America (San Sal- 
vador), is derived from Toluifera Pereire; incisions are made 
in the bark and trunk of the tree, from which the balsam 
exudes. Peru’ balsam is of a syrupy consistence, thick and 
viscid, brownish-red in thin, blackish-brown in thick layers. 
Its taste is pungent, sharp, and bitter, afterward acrid; its 
odor is somewhat smoky, but agreeable and balsamic. Peru 
balsam is often sophisticated with fixed oil; this can be 
readily detected by agitation with alcohol, by which the oil 
is separated. But if castor oil is the adulterant, this test is 
not applicable, as castor oil dissolves with equal facility in 
alcohol. 
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PINE-APPLE. 
Latin—Bromelia Ananas; /rexch—Ananas; Germait—Ananas. 


The fruits of this plant, originally derived from the East 
Indies, have a well-known narcotic odor which can be ex- 
tracted from them. 

In commerce we often meet with a chemical product 
called pine-apple ether which will be described at greater length 
under the head of chemical products used in perfumery. 
Pine-apple ether has an odor usually considered to be like that 
of the fruit, but when the two substances are immediately 
compared a great difference will be detected. Pine-apple ether 
finds quite extensive application in confectionery for the pre- 
paration of lemonades, punch, ices, etc. Ifthe true pine-apple 
odor is to be prepared from the fruits, care must be had to 
use ripe fruits; the unripe or overripe fruits possess a less 


delicate aroma. 


PINK. 


Latin—Dianthus Caryophyllus; French—Czillet; German— 
Nelkenbliithen. 


The odor of this favorite garden plant can be easily ex- 
tracted from the flowers by means of petroleum ether; but 
the genuine odor of pink is hardly ever met with in perfumery ; 
the preparations sold under this name being usually artificial 


mixtures of other odors. 


PLUMERIA. 


Latin — Plumeria; French — Plumeria; German — Plumeria- 
bliithen. 


All the Plumerias, indigenous to the Antilles, contain very 
fragrant odors in their flowers. To the best of our knowledge, 
these odors have not yet been extracted from the flowers, and 
all the perfumes sold under this name (sometimes also called 


Frangipanni) are merely combinations of different odors. 
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RESEDA (MIGNONETTE). 


Latin—Reseda odorata; french — Mignonette; German— 
Reseda. 


This herbaceous plant, probably indigenous to northern 
Africa, but long domesticated in Europe and cultivated in 
gardens, is well known for its refreshing odor. The latter, 
however, is very difficult to extract and is yielded only to the 
method of absorption (enfleurage). ihe trucsodor.otureseda, 
owing to the mode of its preparation, is very expensive, and 
for this reason nearly all perfumes sold under this name are 


produced from other aromatic substances. 


RHODIUM. 


Latin—Lignum Rhodii; /rench—Bois de rose; German— 


Rosenholz. 


This is derived from two climbing plants, Convolvulus sco- 
parius and Convolvulus floridus, indigenous to the Canary 
islands, and is the root wood of these plants. Its odor resem- 
bles that of the rose, and the wood is frequently used for cheap 
sachets and for the extraction of the contained essential oil 
which was formerly (before oil of rose geranium was made on 
the large scale) employed for the adulteration of genuine oil 


of rose. 


ROSE. 


Latin—Rosa; French —Rose; German—Rosenbliithen. 


Horticulture has produced innumerable varieties from 
wild species of roses, which differ in size, form, color, as well 
asin odor. We instance here only the various odors exhaled 
by tearoses and moss roses. Accordingly, perfumers likewise 
distinguish different odors of roses. Cultivated on a large scale 
exclusively for the extraction of the essential oil, we find differ- 
ent varieties of roses in India, in European Turkey (Rosa 
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+ 


Damascena), in Persia, and in Southern France. In this coun- 
try (U. S.), too, oil of roses could be manufactured with ad- 
vantage. 

The wild rose, sweet brier, French églantine, possesses a 
delicate but very fugitive odor, and therefore the perfume 
sold as wild rose is usually prepared from other substances 
with the addition of oil of roses. The same remark applies to 
the odor called “‘ white rose”’ and to those sold as “tea rose,” 


“moss rose,’ etc. 


ROSEMARY. 


Latin—Rosmarinus officinalis; Hvench—Romarin; German— 
Rosmarin. 


This plant, indigenous to Southern and Central Europe, 
contains pretty large quantities of an aromatic oil in its leaves 
and flowers; the oil has a refreshing odor and therefore is 


frequently added in small amounts to fine perfumes. 


RUE. 
Latin—Ruta graveolens; Hrench—Rue; German—Raute. 


This plant, cultivated in our gardens and also growing wild 
here, has long been employed for its strong odor; in per- 
fumery rue, in a dry state as well as its oil, is occasionally 


used. 


SAGE, 
Latin—Salvia officinalis; French—Sauge; German—Salbei. 


All varieties of sage, the one named being found most fre- 
quently growing wild in the meadows of Southern Europe, 
and extensively cultivated in Europe and in this country, 
possess a very agreeable, refreshing odor which adheres for a 
long time even to the dried leaves; these are therefore very 


suitable for sachets, tooth powders, etc. 
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SANTAL WOOD. 


Latin—Santalum album; French—Santal ; German—Santal- 
holz. | 


The tree from which this wood is derived is indigenous to 
Eastern Asia, to the Sunda Islands. The wood is soft, very 
fragrant, and is also erroneously called sandal wood. The 
latter is of a dark reddish-brown color, not fragrant, and is 
derived from Pterocarpus santalinus, a tree indigenous to 
Southern India, and the Philippine Islands; it is of value to the 
dyer and the cabinet-maker, but to the perfumer only for col- 
oring some tinctures. For the purposes of perfumery use 
can be made only of santal wood (white or yellow santal 
wood) which possesses a very pleasant odor resembling that 
of oil of rose. Formerly essential oil of santal was employed 
for the adulteration of oil of rose. White and yellow santal 
wood comes from the same tree—the former from the smaller 


trunks of Santalum album. 


SASSAFRAS 


Latin—Lignum Sassafras; French—Sassafras; German—Sas- 
safrasholz. 


Sassafras wood, derived from the root of the American 
tree Sassafras officinalis, appears in commerce in large bun- 
dles. It has a strong peculiar odor; in the bark of the root 
the odor is even more marked. Inthe European drug trade 
Sassafras saw dust is also met with, but this is not rarely 
mixed with pine saw dust which has been moistened with 
fennel water and again dried. In perfumery sassafras wood 
is less used for the manufacture of volatile odors than for 
scenting soap. Since the principal constituent of oil of sassa- 
fras, viz., safrol, has been found to be contained in the crude 
oil of Japanese camphor, the latter has to a very large extent 
taken the place of the natural oil. 
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SPIKENARD. 


Latin—Nardostachys Jatamansi; French—Spic-nard; German 
—Nardenkraut. 


This plant, belonging to the Order of Valerianacez, which 
generally possess a strong and more or less unpleasant odor, 
forms one of the main objects of Oriental perfumery; in the 
East Indies, where the plant grows wild on the mountains, the 
odor is held about in the same estimation as that of roses, 
violets, etc., in Europe. Spikenard was probably known to 
the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, for in the Bible, in the 
Song of Solomon, we find this plant repeatedly mentioned 
and praised for its pleasant odor. As the odor of spikenard 
is not appreciated in Europe, the plant is rarely met with in 
commerce. All parts of the plant are aromatic, but use is 
chiefly made of the root, consisting of fine fibres which are 
tied in bundles the thickness of a finger. 


STAR-ANISE. 


Latin—lIllicium; Semen Anisi stellati; /xench—Badiane; Ger- 


man—Sternanis. 


Star-anise occurs in commerce in the form of eight-cham- 
bered capsules, each compartment containing one glossy seed, 
and is derived from a Chinese tree, Illicium anisatum. The 
fruits are brown, woody; the seed has a sweetish taste and an 
odor resembling that of anise. Outside of perfumery star- 
anise is used in the manufacture of liqueurs. Recently a drug 
has appeared in commerce under the name of star-anise which 
possesses poisonous qualities, and is derived from another 
variety of Illicium (Illicitum religiosum). While this may be 
of no consequence to the perfumer, it is important to the 
manufacturer of liqueurs who always uses star-anise for fine 


goods and never oil of anise. 
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STORAX. 


Latin—Styrax; French—Styrax; German—Storax. 


This product which belongs among the balsams is derived 
from a small tree, Liquidambar orientalis, and is obtained 
from the bark by heating with water, and also by pressure. It 
forms a viscid mass like turpentine, has a gray color, a burning 
sharp taste, an agreeable odor, and is easily soluble in strong 
alcohol; but the odor becomes pleasant only after the solu- 
tion is highly diluted. Storax has the peculiar property of 
binding different, very delicate odors, to render them less 
fugitive, and for this reason finds frequent application in per- 
fumery. 

Oriental storax should not be confounded with American 
storax which occurs in commerce under the name of Sweet 
Gum, Gum Wax, or Liquidamber, and is derived from Liquid- 
ambar styraciflua. It is quite a thick transparent liquid, light 
yellow, gradually becoming more and more solid and darker 
colored, but is often used in place of the former, though its 
odor is less fine. 


SUMBUL ROOT. 


Latin—Radix Sumbul; Frexch—Soumboul; German—Mo- 


schuswurzel. 


The Sumbul plant (Ferula Sumbul), indigenous to Turke- 
stan and adjoining countries, has a light brown root covered 
with thin fibres, which has a penetrating odor of musk. Ow- 
ing to this quality it is frequently employed in perfumery, 
especially for sachets. In commerce a distinction is made 
between East Indian and Bokharian or Russian sumbul, due 
to the different routes by which the article arrives. The lat- 
ter, which possesses the strongest odor, probably because 
iereaches the market in a fresher state, is the most valu- 


able. 
4 
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SWEET ALMONDS. 


Latin—Amyegdala dulcis; /rench—Amandes douces; German 
—Stisse Mandeln. 


The almond-tree, Amygdalus communis, occurs in two 
varieties, undistinguishable by botanical characteristics. One 
bears sweet, the other bitter fruits (comp. Bitter almonds, 
page 24). Both are odorless and contain much fixed oil. 
The special odor of bitter almonds forms only in consequence 
of the decomposition of a peculiar body (amygdalin), present 
in bitter almonds, when it comes in contact with water. Good 
almonds are full, juicy, light brown, without wrinkles, and 
have a sweet mild taste. A rancid taste characterizes stale- 
ness. The fixed or expressed oil, both that of the sweet and 
that of the bitter almonds (which are identical in taste, odor, 
and other properties), is used in perfumery for fine hair oils, 
ointments, and some fine soft soaps. 


SWEET-FLAG ROOT. 


Latin— Radix Calami; French—Racine de glaieule; German— 


Calmuswurzel. 


The calamus root met with in commerce is the creeping 
root-stock of a plant (Acorus Calamus), occurring in all coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere, and frequent in European 
and American swamps. The root-stock is spongy, about as 
thick as a finger, many-jointed, and of a yellowish color, with 
many dark streaks and dots. Inside the color is reddish-white. 
The odor is strong and the taste sharp and burning. 


SWEET-PEA. 
Latin—Lathyrus tuberosus; Hrench—Pois de senteur; German 
—Platterbsenbltithen. 
Sweet-pea flowers, which have a very delicate odor, yield | 
it to the usual solvents. The odor bears some resemblance 
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to that of orange flowers, but is rarely used alone; it is gen- 


erally combined with others to make it more lasting. 


SYRINGA. 


Latin — Philadelphus coronarius; /7vench—Seringat, Lilac; 
German—Pfeifenstrauchbltithen. 


The white flowers of this garden bush have a very pleasant 
odor which resembles that of orange flowers, in place of which 
it can be used, in the cheaper grades of perfumery. This 
plant which flourishes freely in our climate deserves more at- 
tention by perfumers than it has hitherto received, since it 
appears to furnish an excellent substitute for the expensive 


oil of orange flowers, as above stated, in cheap perfumes. 


THYME. 


Latin—Thymus Serpyllum; /vench—Thym; German—Thy- 


mian. 


This well-known aromatic plant, which grows most luxu-: 
riantly on a calcareous soil, has an odor which is not unpleas- 
ant but is in greater demand for liqueurs than for perfumes. 
Here and there, however, it is employed for scenting soap. 
Common thyme, Thymus vulgaris, is used for the same pur- 
poses. 

Under the name of Oil of Thyme, in the English and 
American market, is generally understood the oil of Thymus 
vulgaris, which is largely distilled in the South of France. 


TOLU BALSAM. 
Latin—Balsamum tolutanum; /rench—Beaume de Tolu; Ger- 


man—Tolubalsam. 


This balsam is derived from a tree indigenous to the north- 


ern portion of South America, Toluifera Balsamum, belonging 


- 
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to the Order of Leguminose. The balsam, which is obtained 
by incisions into the bark of these trees, is at first fluid, but 
becomes firm in the air owing to rapid resinification; in com- 
merce it appears in a viscid form ranging from that of Venice 
turpentine to that of colophony. Its color varies from honey- 
yellow to reddish-brown; the taste is at first sweet, then sharp; 
it softens under the heat of the hand, and when warmed or 
sprinkled in powder form on glowing coals it diffuses a very 
pleasant odor recalling that of Peru balsam or vanilla. It 
shares with storax and Peru balsam the valuable property of 
fixing volatile odors and is often employed for this purpose, 
but is also frequently used alone in fumigating powders, tooth 
powders, etc. Adulteration of Tolu balsam with Venice tur- 
pentine or colophony is not rarely met with. 


TONKA BEANS. 


Latin—Fabe Tonke; French—Feéves de Tonka; German— 
Tonkabohnen, Tonkasamen. | 


The South American tonka tree, Dipteryx odorata, bears 
almond-shaped drupes almost as long as the finger, which con- 
tain seeds two to four centimetres in length, the so-called 
tonka beans. These occur in European commerce in two 
sorts, the so-called Dutch and English tonka beans; the former 
are large, full, covered externally with a folded brown to black 
skin, and white inside. The latter are barely two-thirds the 
size of the former, almost black, and less glossy. The odor 
of the tonka bean is due toa volatile crystalline substance, 
coumarin, which often lies on the surface and in the wrinkles 
of the bean in the form of delicate, brilliant crystalline needles. 
Coumarin exists also in many other plants, for instance, in 
sweet woodruff (Asperula odorata), deer-tongue (Liatris odora- 


tissima), etc. 
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TUBEROSE. 


Latin—Polianthus tuberosa; French—Tubérose; German— 
Tuberose. 


This beautiful and very fragrant plant is cultivated in 
Southern France; its pleasant odor, however, owing to its great 
volatility, can never be used pure, but must always be fixed 
with one of the balsams. As has been stated in connection 
with several aromatic plants, tuberose could be grown in our 
Southern States with advantage for the extraction of its odor. 


VANILLA 


Latin—Vanilla aromatica, Vanilla planifolia; French—Vanille; 


German—Vanille. 


The vanilla, which may justly be called a king among aro- 
matic plants, is a climbing orchid indigenous to tropical Amer- 
ica. It is cultivated on a most extensive scale on the islands 
of Reunion and Mauritius; largely also in Mexico, and in 
some other countries. The agreeable odor is present in the 
fruit. These form three-lobed capsules about the length of 
a lead pencil and the thickness of a quill. Externally they 
are glossy brown, have a fatty feel, and show in the depression 
a white powder which appears crystalline under a lens. In- 
ternally good fresh vanilla is so oily that it stains the fingers 
on being crushed and is filled with numerous shining seeds 
tiessizesofea small, pins head. . These: properties, together 
with the plump appearance and great weight, mark good qual- 
ities. Old vanilla, whose odor is fainter and less fragrant, 
may be recognized by its wrinkled surface, the absence of the 
white dust, the slight weight, and the bent ends of the cap- 
sules. Fraudulent dealers endeavor to give such old goods 


a fresher appearance by coating them with almond oil or Peru 


io 
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balsam. ‘“ Vanilla de Leg” is recognized as the first quality 
of Mexican vanilla. Like most odors, that of vanilla does not 


become pleasant until it is sufficiently diluted. 


VERBENA. 


Latin—Verbena triphylla, Aloysia citriodora; French—Ver- 


veine; German—Verbenakraut. 


The leaves of this Peruvian plant, especially on being 
rubbed between the fingers, exhale a very pleasant odor which 
is due to an essential oil. The odor resembles that of fine 
citrons, or rather that of lemon grass; hence these two odors 
are frequently mistaken for each other. Owing to the high 
price of true oil of verbena, the perfumes sold under this 
name are prepared from oil of lemon grass (see under Citro- 


nella) and other essential oils. 


VETIVER. 
Latin—Andropogon muricatus; french—Veétyver; German— 
Vetiverwurzel. 

Vetiver, also called cuscus, and sometimes iwarankusa 
(though this is more properly the name of Andropogon lanifer: 
see above, under Citronella), is the fibrous root-stock of a 
grass indigenous to India, where fragrant mats are woven 
from it. The odor of the root somewhat resembles that of 
santal wood, and is used partly alone, partly for fixing vola- 
tile perfumes. Shavings of the root are frequently employed 
for filling sachet bags. 


VIOLET. 
Latin—Viola odorata; French—Violette; German—Veilchen 
bliithen. 
The wonderful fragrance of the March violet is due to an 
essential oil which it is, however, difficult to extract. For 


this reason genuine perfume of violets, really prepared from 
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the flowers, is among the most expensive odors, and the high- 
priced so-called violet perfumes are generally mixtures of 
other fine odors, while the cheaper grades are made from orris 
root. 


VOLKAMERIA. 


This plant, Volkameria inermis, often cultivated in con- 
servatories, has a very agreeable odor. The perfume called 
by this name, however, is not obtained from the plant, but is 
produced by the mixture of several aromatic extracts from 
other plants. 


WALLFLOWER. 


Latin—Cheiranthus Cheiri; Arench—Giroflé; German—Levko- 
jenbltithen, Goldlack. 


The wallflower, a well-known biennial garden plant belong- 
ming to the Order of Crucifere, according to recent experiments 
yields a very fine odor to certain substances and may be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of quite superior perfumes. The 
preparations usually sold as wallflower, however, are not made 
from the flowers of this plant, but are mixtures of different 
odors. 


WINTERGREEN. 


Latin—Gaultheria procumbens; /rench—Gaulthérie; German 


—Wintergriinblatter. 


This herbaceous plant. indigenous to North America, es- 
pecially Canada and the Northern and Middle United States, 
where it grows wild in large quantities, has a very pleasant 
odor due to an essential oil and a compound ether which can 
also be produced artificially. The odor of wintergreen serves 
chiefly for scenting fine soaps. 


\ 
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YLANG- YLANG. 


This plant, Unona odoratissima, indigenous to the Philip- 
pine Islands, contains an exceedingly fragrant oil. It is brought 
into commerce from Manila and the Reunion Islands. 


Owing to climatic relations, it is impossible for the per- 
fumer to procure all the above-enumerated substances in the 
fresh state; many of them he is forced to purchase through 
the drug trade, and he should bear in mind to give the pref- 
erence always to the freshest obtainable goods. At times it 
is not possible to utilize the materials at once for the extrac- 
tion of the odors, and they must be kept for some time. The 
vegetable substances should always be stored in an airy, not 
overdry, room; and the material should be often inspected. 
If a trace of mouldiness shows itself, the material must be 
worked at once, since, if the mould is allowed to go on, the 
fragrance will suffer and may be destroyed altogether. 

The aromatic substances here enumerated are those which 
have actually found general employment in perfumery; but 
the list is not complete. Many more aromatic plants could be 
used for the extraction of their odors. Of course, this is con- 
nected with some difficulties, but even in the present state of our 
knowledge they can all be overcome. When a new odor has 
been prepared, the art of the perfumer consists in ascertaining 
by many experiments those substances which harmonize with 
it; for with few exceptions the finest grades of perfumes are not 
single odors but combinations of several which are in accord. 

Even among our domestic plants there are numerous finds 
to be made by the perfumer, and in this respect we refer par- 
ticularly to some very fragrant kinds of orchids in our woods 
and to the delightful odor of the lily of the valley. As to the 
latter, a perfume is met with in commerce under this name, | 
but its odor bears no resemblance to that of the flower. 
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A few facts appear to us of especial importance. In prac- 
tical perfumery many of the plants which are easily obtaina- 
ble in large quantities, such as the flowers of clover and trefoil, 
the primrose, the rock-rose (Daphne Cneorum), dame’s-violet 
(Hesperis matronalis), and others above named, have never 
been employed. As an actual curiosity we may state that 
there is thus far no perfume containing the delightful odor 
present in the flowers of the linden-tree, of the Robinia (erro- 
neously called Acacia), of the lilac, etc., at least not made 
from the plants here named. 


CHARIER  y. 


tire eyNINALS SUBSTANCES USED .IN PER- 
PUMERY. 


WHILE the vegetable kingdom offers us an abundance of 
aromatic odors the end of which it is impossible to foresee, 
the animal kingdom contains absolutely no substance which 
may be called sweet-scented in the strict sense of the term. 
If we find nevertheless a few animal substances generally used 
in perfumery, they should be considered rather as excellent 
means for fixing subtle vegetable odors than as fragrant bodies 
in the true sense. By themselves, indeed, they have an odor, 
but to most persons it is not agreeable even if properly diluted. 
Thus far only four substances of animal origin are employed 
in perfumery, namely: ambergris, castor, musk, and civet. 


AMBERGRIS. 
Latin—Ambra grisea; Prench—Ambregris; German—Ambra. 


This is a substance whose origin is still doubtful; many 
facts indicate that it is a secretion—whether normal or mor- 
bid may be left undecided—of the largest living mammal, 


¥ 
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namely, of the pot-whale (Physeter macrocephalus). Am- 
bergris is found in the intestines of this animal or, more fre- 
quently, floating about in the sea; the shores of the continents 
bordering the Indian Ocean furnish the largest amount of this 
peculiar substance. 

Ambergris is a grayish-white fatty substance which occurs 
in commerce in pieces of various sizes—those as large as a fist 
are rare—of a penetrating, decidedly disagreeable odor. It 
is soluble in alcohol, and when properly diluted the odor be- 
comes pleasant and it is so permanent that a piece of linen 
moistened with it smells of it even after being washed with 
soap. By itself, ambergris is not much used; it finds its chief 
application in combination with other odors or as an addition | 
to some perfumes in order to make them lasting. 


CASTOR. 


Latian—Castoreum; French—Castoreum ; German-—Castoreum. 


This is a secretion of the beaver (Castor fiber); it accumu- 
lates in two pear-shaped bags on the abdomen of the animal, 
both male and female. The hunters remove these bags from 
the body of the dead animal and in this form they are brought 
into commerce. These sacs are the length of a finger, at the 
thickest point the diameter of a thumb, and contain a greasy 
mass of yellowish-brown, reddish-brown, or blackish color, 
according to the nourishment of the animal. This mass con- 
stitutes castor; it has a strong, disagreeable odor, a bitter, 
balsamic taste, becomes soft when heated, is combustible, and 
almost entirely soluble in alcohol. It is probable that this 
secretion in its composition has some relation to the nourish- 
ment of the beavers which feed by preference on resinous 
vegetable substances. In commerce Canadian and Siberian 
castor are distinguished; the latter is more valuable and has 
almost disappeared from the market. It possesses a peculiar 
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tarry, Russian-leather odor, probably due to a substance 
present in birch bark, upon which the Siberian animals feed 
almost exclusively. Canadian castor has an odor more nearly 
resembling pine resin. In perfumery castor is rarely used, 
usually only for fixing other odors. 


MUSK. 


Latin—Moschus; French—Musc; German—Moschus. 


Of animal substances, musk is most frequently used in 
perfumery, and possesses the most agreeable odor of them 
all. Moreover, the odor of musk is the most intense that we 
know, actually imponderable quantities of it being sufficient 
to impart to a large body of air the strong odor of musk. 
This substance is derived from a deer which attains the size 
of a small goat and, like the chamois of the Alps, lives on the 
highest mountains of the Himalayas. Only the male animal 
(Moschus moschiferus) produces musk, which is secreted in a 
sac or rather gland near the sexual organ. Musk being sub- 
ject to the worst adulterations owing to its high price, we 
append a description of the substance as well as of the sac 
or bag in which it appears in commerce. 

The musk bag cut by the hunter from the body of the 
animal has the size and shape of half a walnut. On the side 
by which it was attached to the body of the animal it is mem- 
branous and nearly smooth; on the external surface it is 
more or less hemispherical and covered with light brown or 
dark brown hair, according to the season at which the animal 
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was killed. The hair assumes a circular arrangement around 
an opening situated in the centre of the bag. This opening, the 
efferent duct of the gland, is formed by a ring-shaped muscle 
which yields to the pressure of a pointed object and permits 
the introduction of the point of the finger. Internally the musk 
bag consists of several layers of membrane which surround 
the musk itself. It is probable that the musk is secreted by 
these membranes, for when the animal is dissected, no direct 
communication of the musk gland with the body can be de- 
fecten: 

It has been surmised that the secretion of musk bears 
some relation to the food; at least it has been asserted that 
the animals eat, among other things, sumbul root with great 
avidity ; and this root, it will be remembered, has a very in- 
tense odor of musk. However, though this appears probable 
at first sight, it is contradicted by the fact that the females 
and the young males likewise eat the root without manifest- 
ing any odor of musk nor do they secrete the substance, while 
the older males produce it even when they are fed with hay 
only. Another fact is of interest, namely, that other rumi- 
nants, too, for instance, cattle, diffuse a marked though faint 
odor of musk which occurs also in their excrements, exactly 
as in the case of the musk deer. Alligators likewise produce 
a musk-like substance which has actually been made use of in 
place of musk for coarser purposes. 

The musk present in the glands differs in appearance with 
the season and the age of the animal. Musk deers killed in 
spring have in their musk bag an unctuous soft mass of a red- 
dish-brown color with the strongest odor; at other seasons the 
mass is darker in color, almost black, and granular; the size 
of the grains ranges from that of a millet-seed to that of a 
large pea. 

That the secretion of musk belongs to the sexual functions 
appears probable from the fact that it can be found only in 
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the bags of males more than two years old; that of younger 
animals contains only a substance of a milky consistence, 
whose odor has no resemblance to that of musk. The quan- 
tity of musk present in a bag varies with the season and the 
age of the animal; the smallest quantity may be assumed at 
about six drachms, though some bags contain as much as one 
and a half ounces. 

The hunters dry the bags either on hot stones or in the 
air, or they dip them into hot oil. In commerce musk occurs 
either in bags under the name moschus in vesicis, “ musk in 
pods,” or free, moschus in granis, moschus ex vesicis, “ grain 
musk.” According to its origin four sorts are distinguished: 
Chinese or Tonquin musk, Siberian or Russian musk, Assam 
or Bengal musk, and finally Bokharian musk. The latter two 
varieties, however, rarely reach this market. Chinese musk 
(Tonquin or Thibet musk) occurs in small boxes containing 
twenty to thirty bags, each wrapped in Chinese tissue paper, 
on which Chinese characters are printed. This is considered 
the best quality. Assam musk occurs in boxes lined with 
tin which contain as many as two hundred or more bags; its 
value is about two-thirds that of the former. Russian musk is 
packed in various ways and is worth about one-fourth that of 
the Chinese; a special variety of it, of a weaker and rather urin- 
ous odor, is known as Cabardine musk; of least value is Bokha- 
rian musk which is of a grayish black color, with a faint odor. 

Musk is adulterated in an almost incredible manner; at 
times so-called musk bags are met with which are artificially 
constructed of animal membranes and filled with dried blood, 
earth, etc., and slightly scented with genuine musk. But 
even the genuine musk bags are often tampered with; musk 
being removed from the opening and the space filled with 
earth, dried blood, animal excrement, or perhaps pieces of 
copper and lead. 


Pure musk reacts quite characteristically toward caustic 


aay 


© 
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alkalies such as caustic potash and soda or solution of am- 
monia, and these substances are used for testing the purity of 
musk. If a dilute alkaline solution is poured over musk, a 
marked increase of the odor is observed after a short time; if 
the alkaline solution is concentrated or hot, the odor of musk 
disappears completely and the fluid develops the caustic odor 
of pure ammonia. Hot water dissolves about eighty per cent 
of the total weight of musk; strong alcohol dissolves about 
one-tenth of it; when heated in an open porcelain capsule, . 
musk burns with a disgusting empyreumatic odor and leaves 
a considerable amount of ash, about one-tenth of its weight. 
Besides the above-named substances which destroy the musk 
odor by the decomposition of the aromatic constituent, there 
are other bodies, whose action we do not know at present, 
which have the peculiar property of completely extinguishing 
this most penetrating of all odors: to deodorize a vessel com- 
pletely which has contained musk, it is sufficient to rub in it 
some bitter almonds moistened with water or some camphor 
with alcohol. 

In an extremely dilute condition musk is used for perfum- 
ing the finest soaps and sachets, and even in the manufacture 
of the most expensive and best perfumes, owing to its prop- 
erty of imparting permanence to very volatile odors. In the 
last-mentioned class, however, the quantity of musk must al- 
ways be so small that its presence is not distinctly observed, 
since many persons find the pure odor of musk very disagree- 
able, while they praise the fragrance of such perfumes as 
contain an amount of this substance too small to be perceived 


by the olfactory nerves. 
CIVET. 


Latin—Civetta; French—Civette; German—dZibeth. 


This substance bears some resemblance to musk with 
reference to its derivation and the réle it plays in the life of 
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the animal from which it is obtained. The Viverride, a class 
of carnivora related to the cats and weasels, found in Asia 
and Africa, furnish this substance. It is obtained chiefly 
from the civet cat (Viverra Civetta) and the musk rat (Viverra 
Zibetha) which are kept in captivity for the purpose of ab- 
stracting from them from time to time the civet which is 
always formed anew. 

Civet is the secretion of a double gland present both in 
the male and the female near the sexual organs. Fresh civet 
is a whitish-yellow mass of the consistence of butter or fat, 
and becomes thicker and darker on exposure to the air. 
Similar to musk, it has a strong odor which becomes pleasant 
on being diluted and is used both alone and for fixing other 
odors. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Ase CHEMICAL PRODUCTS USED IN’ PER- 
RUNMERY. 


YN the manufacture of perfumery a considerable number 
of chemical products find application; in this place, however, 
we shall describe only those which are used very frequently 
and generally, and discuss the characteristics of those em- 
ployed more rarely in connection with the articles of perfu- 
mery into which they enter. According to their application 
we may divide these substances into several groups, namely: 

A. Chemicals which, without themselves serving as per- 
fumes, are used exclusively for the extraction of odors. 

B. Chemicals which, while not fragrant, are frequently 
employed inthe preparation of perfumes. Under this head 
we have included also those substances which are not strictly 
chemical products, but originally come from the animal or 
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vegetable kingdom, such as fats, spermaceti, and wax, yet can- 
not be used in perfumery unless they have undergone a pro. 
cess of chemical purification. 

C. Chemical products used for coloring perfumes, so-called 
dye-stuffs. 

The greater portion of the substances to be here described 
it will hardly be the province of the perfumer to prepare 
himself, as they are furnished by chemical factories at low 
prices; but some of them—for instance, sublimed, natural 
benzoic acid suitable for perfumery and a few other sub- 
stances—the perfumer should make himself, in order to be 
sure of its genuineness. Therefore, while in the former class it 
will be sufficient. to describe their properties to enable the 
manufacturer to distinguish good quality from bad, the latter 
class must be discussed at greater length. 


A. Chemicals used for the Extraction of Aromatic 
Substances. 

For the extraction of aromatic substances from plants a 
number of bodies are used which possess great solvent power 
for essential oils, and are besides very volatile, or have a low 
boiling. ‘point. These are particularly ether, chloroform, pe- 
troleum_ ether, and bisulphide of carbon. 


ETHER. 

~ This liquid,,in commerce also called sulphuric ether, is 
made in large quantities in chemical laboratories by the dis- 
tillation of alcohol with sulphuric acid, followed by a second 
distillation or rectification. When pure, ether forms a mo- 
bile, thin, strong-smelling, and inflammable liquid which when 
inhaled produces insensibility, for which reason it is used as 
an’anesthetic in surgery. Its specific gravity is about 0.720 
when anhydrous, and its boiling-point 35° C. (95° FOr elt 
forms an excellent solvent for essential oils, resins, fats, and 
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similar bodies. Owing to its great volatility, its vapors are 
quickly diffused in the air, and, as they are very inflammable, 
lights must be kept away from a bottle containing this sub- 
stance. The same remark applies to most of the substances 
to be presently described. 


CHLOROFORM 


is prepared by the distillation of chlorinated lime, alcohol, and 
water, acetone being more recently substituted for the alcohol, 
followed by rectification of the product. When inhaled it 
produces insensibility like ether. It has a pleasant odor and 
sweet taste. Its specific gravity is about.1.49 and its boiling- 
point 61° C. (142° F.). Owing to its great solvent power and 
low boiling-point, chloroform is largely used for’the extrac- 
tion of aromatic vegetable substances; it does not take fire 
‘directly in the air. | : oh 


PETROLEUM ETHER. 


~~ Petroleum, which is brought into commerce in immense 
‘quantities, especially from Pennsylvania, for illuminating pur- 
poses, cannot be used in its crude state, but requires rectifica- 
tion. Petroleum as it issues from the earth consists of various 
hydrocarbons mixed together, some of which have very low 
boiling-points, so that their vapors readily take fire and would 
make the use of petroleum in lamps dangerous. Petroleum, 
therefore, is heated in large apparatuses to about 70 or 80° 
C. (158 to 176° F.), when the more volatile products pass 
over, and the petroleum for illuminating purposes remains in 
the stills. A certain fraction of the volatile distillate, the 
so-called petroleum ether, is largely used in the manufacture 
of varnishes. Owing to its great solvent power for aromatic 
vegetable substances and its low price, petroleum ether has 
become quite an important body for the extraction of  per- 


fumes, which will be further discussed hereafter. Good pe- 
5 
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troleum ether is colorless, has a peculiar, not unpleasant odor, 
and a boiling-point between 50 and 55° C. (112° and 131° F.). 


BENZIN 


is acommon name for another fraction of the volatile distil. 
late from petroleum, viz., that which boils between 50° and 
60° C. (122° to 140° F.) and has aspec. grav. of 0.670 to 0.675°. 

This liquid, which is also used as a volatile solvent for the 
extraction of odorous substances, must not be confounded 
with Benzene or Benzol, a distillate from coal tar, boiling at 
about. 80° C. (176° F.) and having a spec. grav. of 0.878. The 
latter is not used for the extraction of perfumes. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 


This is made by conducting vapors of sulphur over glow- 
ing charcoal or coke. The vapors of bisulphide of carbon thus 
formed are led into vessels filled with ice or ice-cold water, 
where they condense. Bisulphide of carbon is a colorless 
liquid, heavier than water and very refractive. It is inflam- 
mable, and possesses a peculiar odor which is not disagreeable 
if the liquid has been thoroughly purified. Its boiling-point 
is about 45° C. (113° F.) and it has great solvent power. At 
the present time, the market affords bisulphide of carbon of a 
high degree of purity. 

Some manufacturers who prepare their odors by extraction, 
may find it advantageous to make also the bisulphide of car- 
bon necessary for it, and this is best done in Gérard’s apparatus 
(Fig. 1). It consists of a cast-iron cylinder a, two metres high 
.and one metre in diameter. This cylinder is heated on the 
outer surface in an oven, and two tubes, c and d, are attached 
to it. Tube dis connected by e with the hemispherical vessel 
6 which is connected by the tube z with the condenser m/f. 


The condenser is formed of three cylinders made of sheet 
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zinc which are surrounded with cold water. The condensed 
liquid escapes into the vessel g, while the gaseous products 
pass through z into the chimney. The cylinder a is filled 
with about 1,500 pounds of charcoal or coke in small pieces, 
after which it is closed and all tubes are carefully luted with 
clay; ais then heated toa strong red heat and at intervals 
of three minutes 3 pounds of sulphur are thrown in through c. 
In twenty-four hours, by the use of 478 pounds of sulphur, 
568 pounds of crude bisulphide of carbon are obtained; a 
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portion of the sulphur distils over uncombined into the ves- 
sel 0. 

The crude bisulphide of carbon contains about twelve per 
cent of sulphur and other combinations in solution and is 
redistilled at exactly 48° C. (118.4° F.) in a steam-heated ap- 
paratus with a long exit tube cooled with ice below and water 
above. In order to obtain the bisulphide of carbon abso- 
lutely pure, which is essential to render it suitable for extrac- 
tion, it is again distilled at the same temperature, with the ad- 
dition of two per cent of palm oil. As the vapors of bisul- 
phide of carbon are injurious to the organism, the vessels con- 


taining it must always be kept well closed. 
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B. Chemical Products used for the Preparation of 


Perfumes. 


Among all the substances belonging under this head, there 
is one which plays a prominent part in the manufacture of 
most perfumes. In handkerchief perfumes it is one of the 
most important substances, as it forms not only the greatest 
bulk, but the perfection of the perfume depends upon its 
quality. This substance is— 


ALCOHOL, 


also called spirit of wine; French, esprit de vin; the well- 
known combustible liquid formed by the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of sugar, which is made on a large scale in extensive dis- 
tilleries. Alcohol is a thin, mobile liquid with an aromatic 
odor. The usual “strong” alcohol of the market contains 
about ninety-four per cent of absolute alcohol by volume. 
This has a specific gravity of 0.820. Its boiling-point is 78.2° 
C. (172.4° F.), and it congeals at a very low temperature, be- 
low —100° C. Alcohol possesses great solvent power for 
resins, balsams, and essential oils. | 

These properties, however, belong only to the commercial 
stronger or so-called “ druggists’ alcohol,” and more particu- 
larly to avery pure quality of it, as free as possible from fusel- 
oil compounds, known as cologne spirit. As absolute alcohol 
is also necessary for the purposes of perfumery, we shall briefly 
describe its preparation. 7 ne 

In order to make absolute alcohol, sulphate of copper is 
heated in a retort until it has changed into a white powder. 
After the powder has cooled in the covered retort, it is at 
once introduced into a large glass bottle; over it is poured 
the strongest obtainable alcohol (96% Tralles) which must be 
free from fusel oil; then the bottle is closed air-tight and re- 
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peatedly shaken. - The sulphate of copper which has lost: its 
water of crystallization by the heat reabsorbs it from the, al- 
cohol and again becomes blue and crystalline. Generally four 
pounds of sulphate of copper are used for ten quarts of alco- 
hol; when white burnt sulphate of copper after long contact 
with alcohol still remains. white, the alcohol is proved to be 
practically anhydrous (it may still contain about two per cent 
of water). : 

Larger quantities of absolute alcohol are made in a cop- 
per still containing fused anhydrous chloride of calcium in 
small pieces. The apparatus is closed and alcohol of 94 to 
95% is poured in through a tubulure. The mixture often 
grows so warm that the alcohol begins to pass over, so that but 
little heat need be applied to make the absolute oe oto 
over. 

- Absolute alcohol obtained in this ne by ee se 
tillation we get at most an alcohol of 96%—abstracts . water’ 
from the air with avidity; hence it must be preserved in air- 
tight vessels which should contain a small 
amount of anhydrous sulphate of copper. 

Strong commercial alcohol contains vary- 
ing amounts of water—from four to twenty 
parts by volume (96 to 80% alcohol); at the 
present time, however, it is always customary 
for dealers in this country to supply the 
officinal alcohol of 94%, when “strong alco- 
hol” is called for. Its strength is measured 
by an areometer which sinks in proportion to 
the purity of the alcohol; the alcoholometer 
of Tralles or volumeter shows at once on its 


scale how many parts by volume of absolute 





alcohol (volume per cent) are contained in 100 
volumes of alcohol. The adjoining figure (Fig. 2) shows 
Tralles’ alcoholometer, with the vessel in which the -test.1s, 
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made. The readings of the instrument, however, are correct 
only at a temperature of 15.6° C. (60° F.), the so-called nor- 
mal temperature; at a higher or lower point they must be 
corrected according to the tables appended. 

At temperatures below the normal, the amount of alcohol is 
greater than the areometer indicates, hence a percentage 
must be added; at higher temperatures a percentage must be 
deducted. 


TABLES FOR FINDING THE TRUE PERCENTAGE BY VOLUME, AT 
THE NORMAL TEMPERATURE OF 60° F., oF ALCOHOL OF ANY 
STRENGTH, WHEN TESTED AT ‘TEMPERATURES BELOW OR 
ABOVE 60° F, | 


TABLE I.—ForR TEMPERATURES UNDER 60° F. 


umber Number Number Number 
Degrees of F, Degrees of F, Degrees of F. Degrees 


oO i eee : = oO one 
Requiring Requiring Requiring Requiring 
pe ADDITION of ee ADDITION of ees ADDITION of Alcohol ADDITION of 


Per cent N Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of F, of of 
































y 

Volume. Berean Hoe Volume. Donets ge. Volume Reese Volume. Panes. 
21 5.4 41 4.725 60 5.4 79 6.3 
22 5.175 42 4.725 61 5.4 80 6.3 
23 4.725 43 4.725 62 5.4 81 6.525 
24 4.5 44 4.725 63 5.625 82 6.525 
25 4.5 45 4.95 64 5.625 83 6.75 
26 4.5 46 4.95 65 5.625 84 6.75 
27 4.5 47 4.95 66 5.625 85 6.75 
28 4.275 48 4.95 67 5.625 86 6.75 
29 4.275 49 4.95 68 5.85 87 6.975 
30 4.275 50 5.175 69 5.85 88 vee pee 
31 4.275 51 5.175 70 5.85 89 7-425 
32 4.275 52 5.175 71 5.85 go 7.65 
33 4.275 53 5.175 72 5.85 gI 7.875 
34 4.275 54 5.175 73 5.85 g2 8.1 
35 4.5 55 5.175 74 6.075 93 8.325 
36 4.5 56 5.175 75 6.075 94 8.775 
37 4.5 57 5.4 76 6.075 95 9. 
38 4.5 58 5.4 77 6.075 96 9-45 
39 4.5 59 5.4 78 6.3 97 10. £25 
40 4.5 


EXPLANATION.—Supposing an alcohol should be found to contain 4o per cent of 
absolute alcohol by Tralles’ alcoholometer at 45° F. The difference between 45 
and 60° F. is 15. Opposite to 40 will be fond the figure 4.5. For every 4.5 de- 
grees F. below 60° there must be added 1 to the alcoholic percentage. Hence 
for 15 degrees there must be added 3.3 degrees. The alcoholic percentage, by 
‘ volume, therefore, is 43.3 per cent. 
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TABLE II.—FoOR SEMPERATURES ABOVE 60° F. 





















































mber : . rn ur r 
eee cent of FP Desrses Sc of eletees Bey of r De ies aD A B. Does 
Alcohol Spey aaa Ora Be aan A oe oes Alcohol Stren 
Volume] Boon tase, ||Volume.| Pectentage, ||Wolume} Percentage, ||Volume.| Dercentager 

21 5.85 4! 4.5 61 5.175 81 6.075 
228 5.625 42 4.5 62 5.175 82 6.075 
23 5.4 43 4.5 63 5.175 83 6.3 
24 5-175 44 4.5 64 5.175 84 6.3 
25 4.95 45 4.5 65 5.175 85 6.3 
26 4.95 46 4.5 66 5.4 86 6.525 
27 4.725 47 4.725 67 5.4 87 6.525 
28 4.725 48 4.725 68 5.4 88 6.525 
29 4.5 49 4.725 69 5.625 89 6.75 
30 4.5 50 4 725 70 5.625 go 6.975 
31 4.5 51 4.725 71 5.625 gI 6.975 
32 4.5 52 4.725 72 5.625 92 7-425 
33 4.5 53 4.95 73 5.625 93 7-425 
34 4.5 44 4.95 74 5.625 94 7.65 
35 4.5 55 4.95 75 5.85 95 7.65 
36 4.5 56 Sa75 76 5.85 g6 8.1 
37 4.5 57 5.175 77 5.85 ° 97 8.1 
38 4.5 58 5.175 78 5.85 98 8.325 
39 4.5 59 5.175 79 6.075 99 9.45 
40 4.5 60 B15 80 6.075 100 9.9 





EXPLANATION.—In this case, the same calculation is performed as directed 


under Table I., except that the correction is to be deducted instead of added. 


Aside from the water present in it, commercial alcohol is 
never pure, but always contains small quantities, at times 
mere traces, of substances having a peculiar, sometimes 
pleasant, sometimes disagreeable, but invariably intense odor, 
which are known as fusel oils. The variety of fusel oil differs 
with the raw material from which the alcohol was made; 
there is a potato fusel oil (chemically amyl alcohol), a corn 
fusel oil, a beet fusel oil, wine fusel oil (cenanthic ether), etc. 
Fusel oils, being themselves odorous substances, exert an in- 
fluence on the fragrance of the perfume; hence it is a general 
rule in perfumery to use only alcohol free from fusel oil; 
that is, such from which the fusel oil has been extracted 
as far as possible by means of fresh charcoal. So-called 
“Cologne Spirit’ of the best quality is, as a rule, practically 
free from it.. é 
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Strange to say, some essential oils or aromatic substances 
in general, develop their finest odors only when the perfumes 
are prepared with an alcohol from a certain source.. While 
the charcoal treatment removes almost all the fusel oil, the 
remaining traces suffice to act as odorous substances in “the 
true sense of the term and to produce, with other aromatic 
bodies a harmony of the odor which can never be reached by 
the use of another variety of alcohol. To give but a single 
instance we may state that all the citron odors known in 
perfumery develop the finest aroma only when dissolved in 
alcohol made from wine and the solution is then distilled. 
The world-renowned eau de Cologne is made in this way; the 
other aromatic substances contained in it are added to the 
distillate from the spirit of wine and the citron oils; any cologne 
made in another manner or with another alcohol has a less 
fine odor. While the citron odors require true spirit of wine 
for the development of their full aroma, other scents require 
beet or corn alcohol to bring out their best odor. Jasmine, 
tuberose, orange flowers, violet, etc., and all animal odors 
(ambergris, musk, and civet) belong to the latter class. For 
this remarkable and to the perfumer most important fact we 
know no other explanation than that traces of fusel oils pres- 
ent even in rectified alcohol take part in the general impres- 
sion made on the olfactory nerves, acting as true aromatic 
substances. i 

Cologne spirit is expensive, but this should not be a reason 
for accepting a cheaper grade, with which it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to make really fine perfumes. 

Alcohol is also generally used for the direct extraction of 
odorous substances from plants, as will be seen in the descrip- 
tion of the processes employed in the preparation of the so- 
called essences or extracts. For these purposes, too, the best 
cologne spirit only should be used, that is, alcohol which has 
been freed from fusel oil and redistilled, for in no other way 
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can the aromatic substances be obtained in the greatest pos- 
sible purity. And this is indispensable for the preparation of 
really fine perfumes, for we do not hesitate to say that 
French and English perfumes have acquired their deserved 
reputation mainly through the great care exercised in the se- 
lection of their raw materials, and especially of the alcohol 
used for extraction. | 


ALLOXAN. 


This preparation, which is used in making a fine skin cos- 
metic, is manufactured in chemical laboratories from uric acid 
heated with nitric acid. Alloxan is a crystalline colorless 
body which has the property of gradually producing a red 
tint on the skin and finds employment for this reason. 


AMMONIA. 


Ammonia is a gas formed by the decomposition of ni- 
trogenous substances, but chiefly obtained, ona large scale, 
from the so-called “gas liquor” of gas works. By itself it 
develops a very disagreeable odor and stimulates the lach- 
rymal glands to secretion—a fact’ which can be verified in 
any stable. A solution of the gas (water of ammonia; liquor 
ammonia) possesses the same properties. In perfumery am- 
monia is never used alone, but only in combination with 
other odors, namely, in the manufacture of smelling salts 
(French: sels volatils; German: Riechsalze), which are much 
in favor in England and in this country. For the purposes 
of the perfumer, the greater part of the commercial ammonia 
is unsuitable owing to its tarry odor. Pure ammonia is best 
prepared by heating equal parts of quicklime and powdered 
sal-ammoniac in a retort, and conducting the generated gas 
into water which dissolves it with avidity, one quart of water 


dissolving more than seven hundred quarts of ammonia gas. 
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CARBONATE OF AMMONIA, 


a combination of ammonia with carbonic acid, occurs in com- 
merce in large transparent lumps, often covered with a white 
dust of bicarbonate of ammonia, which in the air continually 
develop ammonia and therefore always smell of it. This com- 
mercial product is, as a rule, sufficiently pure to be used in 
perfumery; as to its application the same remarks apply as 
were made under the head of ammonia. 


OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS (OLEUM AMYGDALZ AMAR). 


This is made from bitter almonds, previously deprived of 
fatty oil by pressure, which are mixed with an equal weight of 
water and set in a warm place. The amygdalin undergoes de- 
composition into sugar, hydrogen cyanide, and benzoyl hy- 
dride or oil of bitter almonds. After one or two days the mass 
is distilled; the distillate being a colorless liquid, containing, 
besides oil of bitter almonds, hydrogen cyanide or prussic 
acid, one of the most virulent poisons, from which it must be 
freed. This is done by shaking the liquid repeatedly with 
dilute solution of potassa, followed by agitation with water. 
Pure oil of bitter almonds is not poisonous, but has a very 
strong narcotic odor of bitter almonds, which, however, be- 


comes most marked when largely diluted with water. 


BENZOIC ACID (ACIDUM BENZOICUM). 


This acid, contained in benzoin, is made also syntheti- 
cally from other materials, in chemical laboratories. When 
pure it forms needle-shaped crystals having a silky gloss; 
they have a peculiar acrid taste, but no odor. Synthetic 
benzoic acid is worthless to the perfumer; in his art he can 
use only a benzoic acid made from gum benzoin by sublima- 


tion, because it contains a very aromatic essential oil for 
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which the acid is merely the vehicle and which can also be 
employed alone. 

As this sublimed benzoic acid is often adulterated with 
the artificial, we advise the manufacturer of perfumery to make 


his own benzoic acid according to the following directions. 


The Manufacture of Sublimed Benzoic Acid. 


About four pounds of benzoin B of best quality is broken 
into small pieces and placed in a small copper boiler K (Fig. 
3); over its entire surface is pasted white blotting paper L, 
and to this is pasted a cone of strong pa- 
per which must surround the edge of the 
boiler. The cone ends above in a paper 
tube R, about five feet long and an inch 
wide. The copper boiler is placed in a 
large clay pot T (a flower pot) and sur- { 
rounded on all sides with fine sand. The 
clay pot is heated from without by a char- 
coal fire. After the pot has remained about 
half an hour on the fire, the latter is fanned ee 





to its utmost and kept at this point for thirty minutes. The 
heat volatilizes the benzoic acid, the above-mentioned essen- 
tial oil, and some tarry substances of a brown color. The 
latter are arrested by the filter paper, while the benzoic acid 
is deposited on the cone and in the tube, in the form of deli- 
cate glossy needles which are very fragrant owing to the 
essential oil. The largest yield of benzoic acid is obtained 
when the temperature is raised very gradually, until finally 
nothing remains in the copper boiler but a brown, almost car- 


bonized mass of a blistered appearance. 


BORAX (SODII BORAS) 


is used in some preparations. Borax forms colorless crystals 


which slightly effloresce in dry air and hence must be pre- 
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served in tightly closed vessels. Reddish tinted cystals are 


contaminated with oxide of iron and should be rejected. 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASSIUM (POTASSI PERMANGANAS) 


is a salt formed by fusing a mixture of manganese dioxide, 
potassa, and potassium chlorate, extracting the product with 
water, and evaporating the solution to crystallization; the 
salt is obtained in small dark. violet, almost black crystals 
which dissolve in sixteen parts of water to which they impart 
a beautiful violet color. By contact with organic substances, 
or others easily oxidized, the solution changes its color into 
green and finally is decolorized, precipitating a brown powder. 
Owing to this change of color.the salt has been called chame- 
leon mineral. As its preparation requires considerable dex- 
terity, it is preferable to buy it from reputable houses, rather 
than to make it. It is used in the manufacture of mouth 
washes and hair dyes. The solution of the salt causes brown 
stains on linen and the skin; they can be removed only if the 
spots are immediately washed with hydrochloric, oxalic, sul- 
phuric, or another acid. : tet ee 


Acetic Acip (ACIDUM ACETICUM), 


- Much confusion exists: in the literature regarding the 
dthenath of acetic acid when merely called by this name. 
It is safe to assume that, inveach country, the term-applies-to 
the acid officinal in its national pharmacopeceia as “ Acidum 
Aceficum.” Thus the Austrian and German pharmacopeceias 
understand by it an acid containing 96% of absolute acetic 
acid, which is practically identical with what is known as 
glacial acetic acid. The latter is, in some pharmacopeeias, 
distinguished bya ‘special name: acidum aceticum elaciale, 
U-S. P.; acide acétique crystallisable, French Pharm++In the 
present work, the author always intended the strong: acid of 
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-the Austrian pharmacopeeia to be understood when no other 
strength was designated. Like alcohol, strong acetic acid dis- 
solves essential oils and is used in the manufacture of various 
toilet vinegars and washes. Acetic acid is made in. chemical 
laboratories by distillation of acetate of sodium with sulphuric 
acid, or more commonly from wood vinegar. The. buyer 
should always satisfy himself that the product is free from an 
empyreumatic odor which clings tenaciously to an insuffi- 
“ciently purified sample. | | 
. _FAts. | 

Fats find extensive application in perfumery, in the pre- 
. paration of the so-called huiles antiques, pomades, and many 
“other cosmetics. They should be enumerated among ‘the 
chemical products used in perfumery because they can never 
“be employed in their commercial form, but must undergo 
“some process of purification, which is effected less by me- 
chanical than by chemical means. Commercial fats usually 
“contain remnants of the animal or vegetable body from which 
they are derived: particles of blood and membranes occur 
frequently in animal fats; cell bodies and vegetable albumin 
‘in vegetable fats. Besides these mechanical impurities, fats, 
especially if old, sometimes contain small amounts of free 
fatty acids which suffice to impart to them the objectionable ~ 
odor and taste peculiar to every rancid fat. While some fats, 
such as bear’s grease, butter of*cacao, oil of sesame, and some 
others, remain free from rancidity for a long time, others 
undergo this change very rapidly; in fact, we may say that 
every fat which shows the slightest odor should be called 
rancid, for pure fat is absolutely odorless. , 

We shall here briefly describe the process terete in | 
the fat industry and by perfumers for the purification of fats. 
Animal fat; such as lard, suet, bear’s grease, etc., as ‘well:as 


cocoanut and palm oils, are introduced into a large iron boiler 
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containing dilute soda lye (not exceeding one per cent of 
caustic soda), and the lye is heated to boiling. In the boiler 
is a small pump terminating above ina curved tube having 
a rose of a watering-pot at the end. The pump is so arranged 
as to raise lye and melted fat at the same time and to return 
the fluid into the boiler in a fine spray. After the fat is 
melted, the solid matters floating on top are skimmed off with 
a perforated spoon, and then the pump is operated for about 
fifteen minutes. The contained shreds of membrane and 
similar substances are completely dissolved by the soda lye, 
the free fatty acids are perfectly combined, and the fat is at 
the same time decolorized. After cooling, it floats on the 
surface of the lye as a colorless and odorless fluid; it is 
ladled off and poured into tall tapering vessels which are 
well closed and preserved in cool cellars. Contact with the 
air, especially at higher temperatures, causes rancidity of 
the fat. For every twenty pounds of fat twenty quarts of 
lye are used. 7 

According to another process the fat is purified by being 
heated with alum and table salt; or every twenty-five pounds 
of fat, one ounce of alum and two ounces of salt are dissolved 
in five gallons of water. The scum is carefully skimmed from 
the surface of the melted fat, and, after it has solidified, the 
fat is washed with water until the latter escapes perfectly 
tasteless and odorless. 

The washing is a very complicated and tedious piece of 
work. Operating on a small scale, a slightly inclined marble 
slab is taken, upon which a thin stream of water is con- 
stantly falling from a tube arranged above it. The fat is 
placed on the slab in small quantities (not over two pounds) 
and ground with a muller, like oil colors, under a constant 
flow of water. Owing to the expense of hand labor, it is ad- 
visable to use a so-called vertical mill or chaser. This con- 


sists of a level, circular, horizontal marble slab, bearing a 
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central, easily movable axis with a crosspiece upon which two, 
likewise vertical, cylindrical marble plates turn like wheels in 
a circle on the horizontal marble plate. The fat is placed on 
the latter and continually irrigated with water; behind every 
chaser is applied a marble plate with a blade which nearly 
touches the chasers and returns the fat displaced laterally, 
under the chasers. The axis around which the chasers run 
is kept moving by any available power, and the laborer has 
nothing to do but to replace the washed fat with crude. 

Liquid fats are purified as follows: 

The oil is intimately mixed with one per cent of sulphuric 
acid. The mixture assumes a black color, the vegetable 
mucilage present in the oil becoming carbonized. After 
several days’ rest the oil becomes clear and floats on the sur- 
face of the sulphuric acid which has assumed a black color 
from the presence of finely divided carbon. The oil is de- 
canted and treated, in the manner above stated for solid fats, 
with caustic soda lye. Heating can be dispensed with if the 
pumping is continued for a longer time. 

Benzoin and benzoic acid have the property of counter- 
acting the tendency of fats to become rancid; it is advisable, 
therefore, to mix intimately with the completely washed fat 
a small amount of benzoic acid, at most one-one-thousandth 
part by weight. | 

The best way of preserving fats is by salicylic acid. This 
is added to solid fats while they are in a melted state; if oils, 
the acid is poured in and the bottle vigorously shaken. If 
the oil is in casks, a small bag filled with salicylic acid is hung 
into it from the bung-hole. The acid dissolves in the oil and 
is disseminated through it and thus effects its preservation. 
One-one-thousandth part by weight of the fat or oil is said 
to be more than sufficient to keep it perfectly fresh for 
years. 

Fats differ largely in their physical properties—for in- 
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stance, in their appearance, melting-point, firmness, etc. As 
we Shall return to this subject in connection with the manu- 
facture of some perfumes, it is enough here to state briefly 
that by the addition of spermaceti, wax, paraffin, etc., fats are 
made more transparent and firmer—a matter of importance 


for some cosmetic preparations. 


CHINESE GELATIN. 


This substance, derived from several alge, species of 
Eucheuma, indigenous to the Chinese sea, and identical with 
Japanese agar-agar, on being boiled with two hundred parts 
of water has the property of forming a colorless solution 
which solidifies on cooling. Owing to this property the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of Chinese gelatin (0.1-0.2%) is an 
excellent means for imparting to certain pomades and oint- 


ments great transparency and firmness. 


FRUIT ETHERS 


are liquids which possess an agreeable, refreshing odor re- 
sembling that of some fruits. For this reason they are used 
in confectionery, in the manufacture of liqueurs, and also in 
many ways in perfumery. Chemically, fruit ethers are com- 
binations of an organic acid—acetic, butyric, valerianic, etc. 
—with a so-called alcohol radicle such as ethyl and amyl. 
Their manufacture is connected with many difficulties and is 
but rarely attempted by perfumers, especially as these pro- 
ducts are made a specialty in some chemical laboratories and 
are furnished at very low prices and of excellent quality. In 


perfumery the following fruit ethers are particularly employed. 


ACETIC ETHER, 


prepared by the distillation of acetate of sodium with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, is a colorless liquid having an odor of fer- 


menting apple juice, with a boiling-point at 74° C. (155° F.). 
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PINE-APPLE ETHER 


(ether or huile d’ananas) is made by the saponification of 
butter with solution of potassa, distillation of the soap with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, and rectification of the distillate. 
It is an inflammable liquid with an intense odor of pine-apple; 
its boiling-point is 119° C. (246° F.). It is not generally used 
pure, as its odor needs some correction. This is accomplished 
by the addition of a little valerianate of amyl, and chloro- 


form. Also in other ways. 


APPLE ETHER, 


prepared by distillation from valerianate of sodium with alco- 
hol and sulphuric acid, and the subsequent addition of certain 


correctives (see below). 


PEAR ETHER, 


also called pear oil, chiefly valerianate of amyl oxide, can be 
obtained in large quantities from a by-product in the manu- 
facture of potato spirit, namely, amyl alcohol, which is care- 
fully heated in a still with bichromate of potassium and sul- 
phuric acid. The product thus obtained has a very pleasant 
odor of fine pears and boils at 196° C. (385° F.). But the com- 
mercial “ pear-essence’’ is a more complex body (see following 
table). 
NITROUS ETHER 


is a very volatile liquid boiling at 16° C. (61° F.), which is 
obtained by distillation of strong alcohol with concentrated 
nitric acid and rectification of the distillate; it is less used in 
perfumery than the other fruit ethers. 

Fruit ethers, owing to their low price and great strength, 
are frequently employed in the manufacture of cheap per- 
fumery, in place of essential oils, but more largely for scent- 


ing soap. 
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The so-called raspberry and strawberry ethers cons.st of 
mixtures of acetic, pine-apple, apple, and other ethers (see 
following table), which, combined in certain proportions, 
really manifest an odor nearly akin to those of the fruits 
after which they are named. 


FRUIT ETHERS (FRUIT ESSENCES). 


TABLE SHOWING THE INGREDIENTS USUALLY EMPLOYED FOR PREPARING 
ARTIFICIAL FRUIT ETHERS (FRUIT ESSENCES). 
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GLYCERIN. 


This substance, which may be called a true cosmetic in 
itself, as it possesses marked solvent power for cutaneous 
coloring matters and at the same time imparts to the skin 
delicacy and flexibility, is at present to be had commercially 
in great purity. Pure glycerin is a brilliant, colorless, and 
odorless substance of the consistence of a thick syrup, which — 
mixes with water and alcohol in all proportions and hasa 
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slightly warm but very sweet taste. It readily absorbs aro- 
matic substances and is used in many valued toilet articles in 
combination with fats and perfumes. Recently we have suc- 
ceeded in using glycerin most successfully for the extraction 


of aromatic substances. 


OIL OF MIRBANE, 


also called artificial oil of bitter almonds, nitrobenzol, and 
essence of mirbane. This substance, which is now largely 
used in perfumery and soap manufacture, is obtained by the 
action of fuming nitric acid on benzol. The mixture becomes 
hot and emits masses of brown vapors, and there is formed a 
yellow oily body which is washed with water and soda solu- 
tion until the washings escape colorless. Pure nitrobenzol is 
not soluble in water, but in alcohol or ether, boils at 213° C. 
(ibe) and conpeals at —5 to.O? ©..(21-23° F.). Its spec. 
grav. is 1.2 or a little over. Any oil of mirbane having a 
lower specific gravity than 1.2 at 15° C. (59° F.) is spurious, 
most likely nitrotoluol. Its odor greatly resembles that of 
oil of bitter almonds, but can be clearly differentiated from 
it on comparison. Care must be taken in inhaling the vapor 
when undiluted, as it is poisonous. By distillation nitroben- 
zol can be obtained quite colorless, and in this form is often 
used for the adulteration of genuine oil of bitter almonds. 
This adulteration, however, can be easily demonstrated by 
heating for a short time with an alcoholic solution of a caustic 
alkali which separates from nitrobenzol a brown resinous sub- 
stance, while true oil of bitter almonds loses its odor and 


changes into benzoic acid which unites with the alkali. 


PARAFFIN. 


This substance is one of the products of the distillation of 
petroleum, coal, peat, and other carbonaceous sources. It is 


a crystalline, brittle body, closely resembling wax in appear- 
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ance and melting between 51 and 60° C. (124 and 140° F.)._ Par- 
affin, which is now made on a large scale for the manufacture 
of candles, is very useful in perfumery as a partial substitute 
for the much more expensive wax or spermaceti, over which 
it has the advantage, besides its cheapness, that it imparts to 
the articles great transparency—a quality which is valued 
highly in fine perfumeries. The addition of some paraffin to 
pomades renders them more consistent and counteracts their 
tendency to become rancid. Distilled paraffin always has a. 
crystalline form, differing from the paraffin-like residues left 
after the distillation of petroleum (so-called vaselins, etc., see 
below) which are always amorphous. 


PRYROGALLIC ACID 


appears in commerce as a white crystalline powder, made by 
heating gallic acid to 200-210° C. (392-410° F.). With iron 
salts, pyrogallic acid forms bluish-black combinations and pre- 
cipitates the metal from silver solutions as a velvety-black 
powder. On account of these properties pyrogallic acid is 
used in perfumery as a constituent of some hair dyes. 


SULPHIDE OF POTASSIUM, 


liver of sulphur, hepar sulphuris, potassii sulphuretum, the 
pentasulphide of potassium, is obtained by fusing together 
potash and sulphur, in the shape of a leather-brown mass 
which is soluble in water and on exposure to the air is gradu- 
ally decomposed with the development of the offensive sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas; hence it should be preserved in well- 
closed vessels. An aqueous solution of this substance forms 
with lead or silver salts a black precipitate of sulphide of 
lead or silver, and is used for some hair dyes. 


STARCH FLOUR 


(amylum) is prepared from various vegetables sucn as pota- 


toes, rice, arrowroot, sago, etc., and when pure appears as an 
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insoluble white powder which the microscope shows to be 
grains consisting of many superimposed layers. In commerce 
the price of the different varieties of starch fluctuates greatly ; 
in perfumery well-cleansed potato starch can very well be 
used for dusting powders, and the so-called poudre de riz; in 
this country, corn starch is preferable. 


VANILLIN, 


that is, the body to which vanilla owes its fragrance, is now 
made artificially and can be used in place of vanilla. 


VASELIN. 


In the distillation of petroleum there remain in the still as 
a residue large quantities of a substance which when purified 
is colorless and, according to the nature of the petroleum, at 
ordinary temperatures has either the consistence of lard, 
melting under the heat of the hand, or forms an oily liquid. 
In perfumery vaselin can be used like fat or oil, over which 
it has the advantage in that it always remains odorless and 
free from acid; hence it is very appropriate for the manufac- 
ture of pomades. The market affords numerous varieties of 
this substance, under different names: vaselin (oil and solid), 
albolene (oil and solid), cosmolin, etc., etc. 


SPERMACETI 


is a substance found in the skull cavities of several whales 
and dolphins. In its properties it stands midway between 
beeswax, paraffin, and firm fats. In the living animal sper- 
maceti is fluid, but after its death it congeals to a white crys- 
talline mass of a fatty lustre, which melts at 40° C. (104° F.), 
and is frequently used for fine candles as well as for other 


articles. 


WAX 


(Cera alba), the well-known product of the bee; in per- 
fumery only bleached (white) wax is employed. In recent 
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years Japanese wax has appeared in commerce; this is of 


vegetable origin, but in its properties resembles beeswax. 


SUBNITRATE OF BISMUTH, 


bismuth white, pearl white, bismuthi subnitras, blanc de bis- 
muth, blanc de perles, the basic nitrate of bismuth, the chief 
ingredient of many skin cosmetics, is prepared by dissolving 
metallic bismuth in moderately strong nitric acid, and pouring 
the solution into a large quantity of water, whereupon the 
subnitrate is precipitated. 

The precipitated powder is collected ‘on a funnel and 
washed with pure water until the wash water no longer 
changes blue tincture of litmus to red. The bismuth white is 
dried and preserved in well-closed vessels, since in the air it 
gradually assumes a yellowish color; for any sulphuretted 
hydrogen present in the air is greedily absorbed by this salt, 
and the resulting combination with sulphur has a black color. 


OXIDE OF TIN 


is obtained by treating metallic tin with fuming nitric acid, 
adding the solution to a large quantity of water, and washing 
the product, which forms a white insoluble powder used cos- 


metically for polishing the finger nails. 


Besides the chemical products here enumerated, some 
others find application in perfumery; we shall describe their 
properties in connection with the articles into which they 
enter. In this connection mention may be made of the fact 
that more and more aromatic substances are now made arti- 
ficially which were formerly obtained with difficulty from | 
plants. Besides vanillin mentioned above, cumarin, oil of 
wintergreen, and some other products are prepared artifi- 
cially. Heliotropin and nerolin are artificially prepared sub- 
stances, possessing an odor resembling that of heliotrope and 
oil of neroli, respectively, but not identical chemically with 
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the natural odorous substance. Artificial musk (Baur’s), is 
playing a rdle at present, but is not identical with the natural 


substance. 
C. The Colors used in Perfumery. 


Some articles are colored intentionally; this remark applies 
particularly to some soaps which not rarely are stained to cce~re- 
spond to the color of the flower whose odor they bear; for in- 
stance, violet soap. Some articles again are used only on 
account of their color; for instance, paints, hair and whisker 
dyes. As we shall discuss this subject at greater length in 
connection with these toilet articles, wc merely state here 
that nowadays every manufacturer can choose between a 
large number of dyes of any color, all of which are innoxious; 
hence no perfumer should under any circumstances use poi- 
sonous colors. This is a matter of importance with sub- 
stances intended for immediate contact with the human body 
such as paints, lip salves, soaps, etc. All of these colors will 
_ be described hereafter. 





Cre Rony II, 
THE EXTRACTION OF ODORS. 


EXCEPTING the articles made in Turkey and India (espe- 
cially oil of rose), most aromatic substances are manufactured 
in southern France and the adjoining regions of Italy, while 
a few (oils of peppermint and lavender) are produced in Eng- 
land; a few also (oils of peppermint, spearmint, wintergreen, 
sassafras, etc.) in the United States. However, as we have 
stated above, it is possible to cultivate some plants from 
which odors are extracted in the warm sections of this coun- 
try, and to obtain the most expensive perfumes from them. 


Among these plants our experience leads us to suggest vio- 
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lets, roses, reseda, lavender, mints, syringa, lilac, and several. 
others to which the climate is adapted. 

The methods by which the odors can be extracted fore 
the plants differ according to the physical properties of the 
raw material and the chemical composition of the aromatic 
substance. We shall here briefly describe the methods thus 
far known, and at the same time add our own experience in 
this most important part of the art of perfumery. The aro- 
matic substances are obtained by pressure, by distillation, by 
maceration (infusion), by absorption (enfleurage) through air 
or through carbonic acid, and by extraction. 


PRESSURE. 


Certain aromatic substances that occur in large amounts 
in some parts of plants, are best obtained by pressure. The 
rinds of certain fruits contain an essential oil in considerable 
quantities inclosed in receptacles easily distinguished under 
the microscope. When these vegetable substances are sub- 
jected to strong pressure, the oil receptacles burst and the 
essential oil escapes. The force is usually applied through a 
screw press with a stout iron spindle; the vegetable sub- 
stances being inclosed in strong linen or horse-hair cloths, 
placed between iron plates, and subjected to a gradually in- 
creasing pressure. Comparative experiments have shown us 
that even with the most powerful presses a considerable 
amount of oil is lost owing to the fact that a large number of 
oil receptacles remain intact. For this reason, when oil is to 
be extracted by pressure, a hydraulic press is preferable, as 
it develops greater power than any other press. In the hy- 
draulic presses used for this purpose the piston fits exactly 
into a hollow iron cylinder with sieve-like openings in its cir- 
cumference. The vegetable substances are filled into this 


cylinder; when the pressure is applied, the fluids escape 
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through the perforations, and the residue forms a compact 
woody cake which is then free from oil. 

Besides the essential oil, watery fluid is expressed, the 
whole appearing as a milky liquid, owing to the admixture of 
vegetable fibres, mucilage, etc. It is collected in a tall glass 
cylinder which is set in a place free from any vibration. 
After remaining at rest for several hours the liquid separates 


into two layers, the lower being watery and mixed with 





mucilage, that floating on top being almost pure oil. The 
latter is separated, and finally purified by filtration through a 
double paper cone in a funnel-covered with a glass plate. 

It is best to separate the water and oil in a regular sepa- 
ratory funnel, or in a simple apparatus illustrated in Fig. 4. 
It is made by cutting the bottom from a tall flask, and fitting 
into the neck by means of a cork a glass tube having a diame- 
ter of one-fourth to one-half inch. A rubber tube with stop- 
cock is fastened to the glass tube. By careful opening of the 
stop-cock, the watery fluid can be drained off to the last drop. 
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To the perfumer this method 1s of little importance, since 
it is applicable only to a few substances which, moreover, 
give cheap odors. Still, the possession of a hydraulic press is 
advisable to every manufacturer who works on a large scale, 


as it is useful also in the preparation of several fixed oils fre- 
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quently employed in perfumery, for instance, oils of almonds, 
Nuts, Ete, 

Fixed oils are best extracted in so-called drop presses, the 
material ‘having first been comminuted between rollers. 


These are arranged as shown in section in Fig. 5, and in 








lie, 


ground plan in Fig. 6. The apparatus consists of two smooth 
or slightly grooved iron cylinders A and B, respectively four 
feet and one foot in diameter, which can be approximated or 
separated by means of set screws. The material is placed 
into the trough F containing a feeding roller moved by the 


belt P. The scrapers FF, pressed against the cylinders by 
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means of weighted levers, free the rollers from adhering 
pieces. 

The drop presses Figs. 7 and 8 consist of a hydraulic press 
with cylinders A and piston B; the troughs E are movable by 
means of rings between two vertical columns and every trough 
has a circular gutter d for the reception of the expressed oil. 
The iron pots G have double walls, the inner of which has a 
series of openings at its upper part; these pots are filled with 
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the bruised material to be pressed and after this has been 
covered with a plate of horse-hair tissue are set in the press. 
As the piston rises, the troughs E sink into the pots, the 
escaping oil collects in the gutters d and thence passes into a 
receptacle. After pressing, the piston is allowed to sink back, 
the pots G are drawn aside (Fig. 8) to tabular surfaces, and 
other pots are substituted for the exhausted ones. These 
drop presses are suitable for the extraction of all fixed oils 


and also volatile oils present in orange and lemon peel, etc. 
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DISTILLATION. 


Many odors or essential oils possess the remarkable prop- 
erty that their vapors pass so largely with that of boiling 
water that they can be extracted in this way (by “distilla- 
tion”’) from vegetable substances, though the essential oils 
have a boiling-point far above that of water. Distillation can 
be employed for a large number of substances; for instance, 
the essential oils present in cumin, anise, lavender, fennel, 


mace, nutmeg, etc., are extracted exclusively in this manner. 





Fig. 9. 


For the extraction of odors in this way, according to the 
quantities of material to be worked, different apparatuses are 
used, some of the most important of which will be here de- 
scribed. 

For manufacturers who run without steam and are obliged 
to use anaked flame, the adjoining apparatus (Fig. g) will be 
advantageous. 

It consists of a copper boiler A, the still, set in a brick 
furnace. The latter is so constructed that the incandescent - 
gases strike not only the curved bottom of the still, but also 
its sides through the flues Z left in the brickwork. The still, 


whose upper part projects from the furnace, has an opening O 
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on the left side, closed air-tight with a screw, which serves 
for refilling with water during distillation when necessary. 
To the margin of the still is fitted steam-tight the helm H, 
made of copper or tinned iron, having a prolongation, the 
tube R..: The’ latter ‘is: joined to the conical projection: v 
which terminates in the worm K. In some apparatuses this 
projection is omitted and the tube immediately joins the 
worm: The latter is. made of tinned iron and, as the cut 
shows, is arranged in coils and supported by props ¢in the 
wooden or metal condenser F. The condenser bears above a 
short bent tube 4, and below, immediately over the bottom, 
an elbow tube e, long enough to reach above the edge of the 
condenser, as indicated in the cut. 

The vegetable substances to be distilled can be put im- 
mediately into the still and covered with water; but in this 
case it is advisable to use a stirrer which must be kept mov- 
ing until the water boils, other- 
wise the material might burn 
at the bottom. But this acci- 
dent can also be prevented by 
applying a perforated false 
bottom to the still above the 
flues, or by inclosing the ma- 
terial in a wire-sieve basket C. 

In place of the basket C ae) 
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sel containing the material to Ui 
be distilled. In the still A 
(Fig. 10) the water is brought 
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_to boiling, the steam rises through the second still B in which 
the material is spread on a perforated bottom. The steam 
laden with the vapors of the essential oil passes through the 
tube R into the condenser. 
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It is very advantageous, and in large establishments alto- 
sether indispensable, to use steam in the distillation of essen- 
tial oils’ Fig..11 represents the arrangement of such an ap- 
paratus. The still B (which in this case may be made of 
stout tinned iron) stands free and is provided with a wooden 
jacket M for the purpose of retaining the heat. Immediately 
above the curved bottom is a 
perforated plate on which the 
material rests. The :tube. D 
which enters the bottom of the 
still is connected with the boiler 
which furnishes steam at mod- 
erate tension. H is the faucet 
for the admission of steam; H; 
is the faucet by which the water 
escapes from the still at the 
end of the operation. After the 
still is filled with the material, 
the faucet H is opened grad- 
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ually and a continuous stream of steam is allowed to pass. 
through the still until the operation is finished. 

When working with an open fire, as soon as vapors appear 
at the lower end of the worm (Fig. 9), cold water is admitted 
through the tube ze; as the cold water abstracts heat from 
the vapors and condenses them, it becomes warm, rises to 
the surface, and escapes through 0, so that the worm is con- 
tinually surrounded with cold water. If for any reason the 
saving of cold water is an object, its flow may be so regulated 
that the vapors are just condensed, the warm distillate being 
allowed to cool in the air. When working with steam, the 
cold water must be admitted the moment the steam-cock is 
opened, and the flow of cold water should be ample during 
the distillation, which in this case is much shorter. 


The large apparatuses here described are generaily used, 
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especially for the extraction from vegetable substances of 
odors present in considerable quantity, for instance, mace, 
nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, etc., or from bulky material as the 
various flowers. For very expensive odors, smaller apparatuses 
are often employed, the construction of which resembles that 
of the ones described. For this purpose small glass appara- 
tuses are very suitable; they are illustrated in Fig. 12. 

The still, a retort A, consists of a spherical vessel with a 
bottle neck ¢ which is either closed with a cork or carries a 
thermometer or glass tube, and with a lateral tube, the neck 





FIG, 12. 


of the retort, connected with the adapter 7. The latter passes 
into the condenser C. At the lower end of R is the bent 
adapter v under which is placed the receptacle for the dis: 
tillate. The tube C is closed with corks, at its lower end is 
the ascending tube 4, and at its upper end the descending tube 
g. During the distillation cold water flows in through % 
which cools the tube 7 and escapes at g. The tube C, as will 
be readily understood, acts like the condenser in the larger 
apparatuses above described. In order to prevent the break- 
ing of the retort, it is not heated over a flame, but is set in a tin 
vessel B filled with water. The comminuted vegetable mate- 
rial is inserted with water through the up-turned neck of the 
retort into the latter; the vessel B is filled with water which 
is raised to the boiling-point. 
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During distillation we obtain at the lower end of the con- 
denser pure water and essential oil. When larger quantities 
are to be distilled it is advisable to use a Florentine flask as 
a receptacle for the separation of the oil and water (Fig. 13). 
It consists of a glass bottle from the bottom 
of which ascends a tube curved above; the 
latter rises high enough to bring the curv- 
ature slightly below the neck of the flask. 
During the distillation the flask becomes 
filled with water W, on which floats a layer 





of, oil “O; the excess of water -<escapes 


FIG, 13. 


through a at d until the flask finally con- 
tains more oil and very little water. 

When producing essential oils on a large scale, instead of 
the frail Florentine flasks it is advisable to use separators, the 
construction of which is illustrated in Fig. 14. They consist 
of glass cylinders, conical above and below, a eee on a 
suitable frame. The water accumulating 
under the oil is allowed to escape by open- 
ing the stop-cock; when the first separator 
is filled with oil, the succeeding distillate 
passes through the horizontal tube into the 
next separator, etc. 

-_ When the distillation is carried on in an 
ordinary still, we obtain, besides the essen- 
tial oil, a considerable quantity of aromatic 
water, that is, a solution of the oil in water. 
An apparatus which obviates the losses 
caused thereby is that of Schimmel de- 
scribed below, which is well adapted to 
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the manufacture on a large scale. The apparatus is patented. 

The nearly spherical still D (Fig. 15) is surrounded by a 
jacket M; the inlet steam tube R is connected with a branch 
y which enters the interior of the still as a spiral tube with 
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numerous perforations, while R opens into the space M. 
When 7 is opened, distillation takes place by direct steam; 
when R is opened, by indirect steam; when both faucets are 
opened, the still is heated at the same time with direct and 
indirect steam. 

The vapors rising from the still D pass through the helm 
C and the tube A into the worm K; the fluid condensed in 
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the latter drops into the tin Florentine flask F, the aromatic 
water flowing from the latter passes back into the still D 
through the Welter funnel T and is distilled over again, so 
that the entire distillation can be effected with very little 
_water, and it is continued until the water escaping from the 
Florentine flask is freed from oil and odorless. 

When working with superheated steam, it is necessary to 
Petsunder the funnel tube IT a vessel twice the size of the 
Florentine flask, which is provided with a stop-cock above 
and below. The lower cock is closed, the vessel is allowed to 


fill with water from F, then the upper cock is closed, the con- 
ie 
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tents being allowed to escape into D by opening, when the 
cocks are again reversed. 

The use of superheated steam is important especially with 
material which gives up the contained oil with difficulty, such 
as woods. 

For freeing the essential oil completely from water we use 

P | a: so-called separating funnel (Fig. 
16). This consists of a glass funnel 
T resting on a suitable support G, 


SS gt. 


which is closed above with a glass 
plate ground to fit, drawn out below 
into a fine point S, and provided 
with a glass stop-cock H. The con- 
tents of the Florentine flask are 
poured into the funnel which is cov- 
ered with the glass plate and allowed 
to stand at rest until the layer of 





7 oil O is clearly separated from the 
Tania C8 Kempe ve ie water W. By careful opening of the 
ata stop-cock the water is allowed to es- 
cape and the oil is immediately filled into bottles which are 


closed air tight and preserved in a cool and dark place. 


MACERATION (INFUSION). 


Some odors, like those of cassie, rose, reseda, syringa, jas- 
mine, violets, and many other fragrant blossoms, cannot be 
obtained by distillation as completely or as sweet-scented as 
by the process of maceration which is in general use among 
the large perfumers in southern France. This process is 
based on the property of fats to absorb odorous substances 
with avidity and to yield them almost entirely to strong alco- 
hol. According to the fat employed for the maceration of 
the flowers—a solid fat like lard or a liquid like olive oil— 


odorous products are obtained which are known either as 
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pomades or as perfumed oils (huiles antiques). By repeatedly 
treating fresh flowers with the same fat the manufacturer is 
able to perfume the pomade or oil at will, and in the factories 
these varying strengths are designated by numbers: the 
higher numbers indicating the stronger products. 

The process of maceration is very simple. The fat is put 
into porcelain or enamelled iron pots which are heated, ina 
shallow vessel filled with water, to 40 or at most 50° C. (104 
~122° F.); the flowers are inclosed in small bags of fine linen 
and hung into the fat, where they are allowed to remain for 
from one-half to two days. At the end of that time the bags 
are removed, drained, expressed, refilled with fresh flowers, 


and replaced in the fat. This procedure is repeated twelve 
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to sixteen times or oftener, thus producing pomades or oils 
of varying fragrance. 

As the odors are much superior when the flowers are only 
a short time in contact with the fat, it is better to use an ap- 
paratus for continuous operation (Fig. 17). It consists of a 
box K made of tin plate, which is divided into from five to 
ten compartments by vertical septa and can be closed water 
tight by a lid to be screwed on. The septa have alternate 
upper and lower openings. The compartments contain each 
a basket of tinned wire filled with the flowers for maceration, 
then the lid is closed and the box heated in a water bath to 
Bomar 50°). (104-122° H:)\.. The stop-cock H in tube R is 
now opened. This admits melted fat or oil from a vessel 
above to the first compartment in which it rises through the 
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basket filled with flowers whose odor it abstracts. The addi- 
tional fat coming from above drives it over through the open- 
ing O. into compartment 2, where it comes in contact with 
fresh flowers, passes through O, into the third compartment, 
and so on through 4 and 5, until it finally escapes through Ry 
well charged with odor. According to requirements a larger 
number of compartments may be employed. 

When all the fat has passed through the apparatus, it is 
opened, the basket is removed from compartment 1, the bas- 
ket from No. 2 is placed in 1, that from 3 in 2, etc.; basket I 
is emptied, filled with fresh flowers, and placed in compart- 
ment 5, so that every basket gradually passes through all 
compartments to No.1. In this way the fat rapidly absorbs 
all the odor. 


or huiles antiques by treatment with strong alcohol (90-954) 
which dissolves the essential oils but not the fats. The huiles 
antiques with the alcohol are placed in large glass bottles and 
frequently shaken. In order to abstract the odors from 
pomades, the latter are allowed to congeal and are divided 
into small pieces which are inserted into the bottles of alco- 
hol. A better plan is to fill the pomades into a tin cylinder 
with a narrow opening in front and to express the pomades, 
by a well-fitting piston, in the shape of a thin thread which 


thus presents a large surface to the action of the alcohol, thus 


hastening the absorption of the odor. The alcoholic solution 


obtained after some weeks is then distilled off at a low tem- 
perature. We shall recur to this hereafter. 

No matter how long the fats are left in contact with alco- 
hol, they do not yield up to it all the odor, but retain a small 
portion of it and hence have a very fragrant smell. They 
are, therefore, brought into commerce as perfumed oils or 
pomades bearing the name of the odorous substance they 
contain: orange flower, reseda pomade or oil, etc.; they are 


The odorous substances are abstracted from the pomades om 


Es 
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highly prized and are sometimes used again for the extrac- 
tion of the same odor. 
Some odors cannot bear even the slight rise of tempera- 
ture necessary for their extraction by the method of macera- 
tion or infusion. For these delicate odors one of the follow- 


ing methods may be employed. 


ABSORPTION OR ENFLEURAGE. 


In this method the absorbing power of fat is likewise used 
for retaining the odors, but the flowers are treated with the 
fat at ordinary temperatures. This procedure which is em- 
ployed especially in southern France is carried out as follows. 


The fat (lard) is spread to a thickness of about one-quarter 





inch on glass plates G one yard long and two feet wide, which 
are inserted in wooden frames R and sprinkled with flowers 
F (Fig. 18). The frames are superimposed (the cut shows two 
of the frames) and left for from one to three days, when fresh 
flowers are substituted for the mited ones, and so on until 
the pomade has attained the desired strength. 

This procedure is very cumbrous and tedious and there- 
fore had better be modified thus: In an air-tight box K (Fig. 
19) we place a larger number of glass plates ¢ covered with 
lard drawn into fine threads by means of a syringe. This box 
is connected with a smaller one K, which is filled with fresh 
flowers and provided with openings below and above, O and 
Q,. The latter, O., communicates by a tube with box K, at 
whose upper end is a tube ¢ terminating in an exhaust fan so 


that the air must pass through the apparatus in the direction 
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indicated by the arrows. .A small fan V driven by clockwork 
will answer. The air drawn from K, is laden with odors and 
in passing over the fat as shown by the arrows gives them up 
completely to the fat. The use of this apparatus has very 
important advantages: the absorption is effected rapidly, re- 
quires little power, and the flowers do not come at all into 
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contact with the fat which therefore can take up nothing but 
the odors present in the air. 

Instead of charging the fat with odors by either one of 
the methods here described, carbonic acid can also be employed 
with advantage, by means of the apparatus illustrated in Fig. 
20. The large glass vessel G contains pieces of white marble 
M upon which hydrochloric acid is poured at intervals 
through the funnel tube R. A current of carbonic acid is 
thus developed, which passes through a wash bottle W filled 
with water, then through the tin vessel B containing fresh. 
flowers, and finally into a bottle A filled with strong alcohol 
and set in cold water, after which it escapes through the tube 
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é. The carbonic acid absorbs the aromatic vapors from B 
and leaves them in the alcohol which absorbs them. (G, R, 
W are made of glass, B of tin.) 





EXTRACTION. 


This method is based on the fact that some volatile liquids 
such as ether, chloroform, petroleum ether, or bisulphide of 
carbon possess the property of rapidly extracting the aro- 
matic substances from flowers; when they are evaporated at 
a gentle heat they leave the pure odors behind. In our opin- 
ion this process is the best of all for the perfumer and it is to 
be regretted that it is not more generally used. 

As a rule we employ either petroleum ether or bisulphide 
of carbon (see above, pp. 65, 66) because these products are 
cheaper than ether or chloroform. 

The apparatus we use for this purpose is illustrated in 
Higee2ia, it consists of a cylinder € made of tinned iron, 
which is provided above with a circular gutter R terminating 
in a stop-cock #4 and which can be closed by a lid D bearing 
a stop-cock 0. A tube 4 with astop-cock a enters the bottom 
of the cylinder. The latter is filled with the flowers, the vola- 
tile liquid (petroleum ether, bisulphide of carbon, etc.) is 
poured over them, the lid is put on, and the gutter R filled 
with water, thereby sealing the contents of the vessel hermeti- 


cally. | 
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After the extraction, which requires about thirty to forty 
minutes, stop-cock o is opened first, then stop-cock a, and the 
liquid is allowed to escape into the retort of the still (Fig. 12). 
If the extraction is to be repeated, the water is allowed to 
escape from the gutter through 4%, the lid is opened, and the 
solvent is again poured over the flowers. 

For operation on a larger scale the glass retorts are too 
small and should be replaced by tin vessels (Fig. 22) having 
the form of a wide-mouthed bottle F; they are closed by a 
lid D which is rendered air tight by being clamped upon the 
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flange of the vessel (R) with iron screws S, a pasteboard 
washer being interposed; a curved glass tube connects the 
apparatus with the condenser of Fig. 12. 

The solutions of the aromatic substances are evaporated 
in these apparatuses at the lowest possible temperature, the 
solvent being condensed and used over again. The heat re- 
quired is for ether about 36° C. (97° F.), for choloroform about 
65° C..(149°-F.), for petrolenmypether abouts 56 Cus ie sans 
and for bisulphide of carbon about 45°C. (113° F.). If it is de- 
sired to obtain the aromatic substances pure from an alcoholic 
extract of the pomades made by one of the above-described 
processes—which is rarely done since these solutions are gen- 
erally used as such for perfumes—a heat.of 75 to 80° C. 
(167 to 176° PF.) is required. 
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Another extraction apparatus illustrated in Fig. 23 is 
well adapted to operations on a large scale. .Its main parts 
aremthe extractor andthe, still B. The former is set ina 
vat W continually supplied with cold water. The still B is 
surrounded with hot water in the boiler K. 

To start the apparatus the cone C is removed, the vessel 
E is filled with the material to 
be extracted, and C is replaced. 
The faucets H. and H, are open- 
ed, the solvent is poured into the 
still through the latter, when 
these faucets are closed and 
those marked H--and H, are 
opened. 

The water in K is heated 
until the contents of B are in 
brisk ebullition; the vapor rises 
through RH, is condensed on 
entering E and falls in small 
drops on the material. This fine 
rain of the solvent dissolves the 





aromatic substances and flows back into B, where it is again 
evaporated, and so on. 

Eveguiemencsofetic extraction the faucets Hand Hyare 
closed and H. is opened. The vapors of the solvent pass 
through it into a worm where they are condensed; the essen- 
tial oil remaining in B is drained off by opening H. 

For still larger operations more perfect apparatuses are 
employed, such as those of Seiffert and Vohl. Seiffert’s ap- 
paratus (Fig. 24) consists of a battery of jacketed cylinders; 
steam circulates in the space between the cylinders and the 
jackets. Each cylinder contains a plate covered with a wire 
net on which the flowers to be extracted are placed. All the 
cylinders having been filled and closed, the solvent is admitted 
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from a container above, through S and a@ into C’; when this 
is filled the liquid flows through a74’c" into C . The solution 
saturated with essential oil leaves the apparatus through a" 
and ~ and enters a reservoir. The course of the liquid is 
aided by the suction of an air-pump acting on . 

When the reservoir contains an amount of fluid equal to 
that in C", @® is closed, a" is opened, and C connected with 
C' through 6" and c. That the contents of C? are completely 
extracted is shown by the fact that the liquid appears color- 
less in the glass tube inserted in 0°; a‘ and C’ are closed; a’ 


and C3 are opened, thereby excluding C’ from the current of 
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bisulphide of carbon which then flows through C?C*C. In 
order to permit the free flow of the bisulphide of carbon 
through S despite the exclusion of C’, the faucets a@’a’a’a® 
must be two-way cocks; in one position they connect S with 4, 
in the other they close 4 and leave the passage through S 
open. 

In order to collect the bisulphide of carbon present in the 
extracted residue in C’, faucet g” is opened and the bisulphide 
of carbon allowed to escape through 4. The faucet ¢ in tube 
L on being opened admits compressed air to C’, thus hasten- 
ing the outflow. If nothing escapes below, faucets / and /* 
are opened, steam enters through tube D between jacket and 


cylinder; the bisulphide of carbon vapor passes through g? 
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and # into the worm. After the expulsion of the bisulphide 
of carbon, C* is emptied, refilled, connected with C’, and bi- 
sulphide of carbon admitted from C? in the manner above 
described. 

An extraction apparatus which has been much recom- 
mended of late is the so-called “ Excelsior Apparatus”? made 
by Wegelin and Huebner, Halle a. S., which can be worked 
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with any desired solvent. The construction of the apparatus 
(Figs. 25 and 26) is as follows. 

The solvent is admitted to the reservoir R in the lower 
part of the condenser B through the tube indicated in the 
figure. The material to be extracted having been filled into 
the cylinder A through the manhole, the apparatus is closed. 
The cold water is admitted to the condenser by opening a 


faucet. The three-way cock shown in Fig. 25 is so placed as 
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to open a communication of the overflow tube with A. The 
faucet at the lower end of the reservoir R is now opened sufh- 
ciently and the solvent passes into A from above, and as it 


descends takes up more and more oil, flows through the sieve- 
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plate, and escapes through the tube at the bottom of A 
through the three-way cock, the overflow tube, and the drain 
tube into the accumulator C. The opening of a faucet now 
admits steam to the heating coil, when the solvent evaporates, 
leaving the oil or fat behind. It is condensed in B, again re- 
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turns to R, whence it passes once more through the faucet 
into the extractor A. The vessel C and the tubes leading to 
A and C are surrounded with felt to prevent loss of heat. A 
sample taken from the small cock at the foot of A (it has a 
small plate in the interior of the tube) will show when the ex- 
traction in A may be looked upon as finished. The solvent 
is distilled off or recovered from the residue in A in the fol- 
lowing manner. First the faucet in R is closed. The three- 


way cock A is set to establish direct communication between 
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A and C, thus cutting off the overflow tube. Hence all the 
solvent in A flows into C for distillation, while the oil is left 
behind. Steam being admitted to the residue, the solvent 
rises as vapor through the upper tube from A to B and col- 
lecteuinea liquid*state ink. >To drive off the last traces of 
the solvent from the fat or oil obtained, steam is blown into 
C by opening the valve. Besides the solvent, watery vapor 
enters B and forms a layer of water in R under the solvent. 
By taking a sample from the test-cock of the reservoir C 
which has an internal small plate, the termination of the pro- 


cess is ascertained. The gauge tube at the reservoir shows 
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the level of the solvent and water. The water is drawn off 
by opening the faucet at the lower end of the reservoir. A 
is emptied through the manhole and by draining the oil from 
C through the discharge cock. The tube R is closed by a 
light valve so as to prevent evaporation of the solvent. All 
the apparatuses work without pressure so that there is no 
danger from overstrain. 


The solutions of the essential oils in bisulphide of carbon 


ny 
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are distilled off in the steam still illustrated in Fig. 27; the 
steam enters at #4, the water of condensation escapes at d, the 
liquid to be distilled enters at ¢ from a container at a higher 
level. The boiling is kept uniform by the stirring arrangement 
hg. After the bisulphide of carbon is distilled off, air is passed 
through the oil by the curved tube a which has fine perfora- 
tions, so as to evaporate the last traces of the solvent. 

In Vohl’s apparatus (Fig. 28), arranged for petroleum 
ether, the extraction is effected with the boiling fluid; hence 
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this apparatus is better adapted for the cheaper oils than for 
the finest oils from flowers. The apparatus consists of two 
extractors A A, the accumulator B, and the condenser C. Pe- 
troleum ether is allowed to flow over the substances to be ex- 
tracted, by opening the faucets mm, vh, closing ogwE, and 
opening 0, the course being through wr to B. When B is 
two-thirds full, the flow of petroleum ether is cut off, steam 
is admitted through y and the contents of B are brought to 
the boiling-point. The vapors pass through ¢ and are con- 
densed in f until the contents of A reach the boiling-point of 
the solvent, when the vapors pass through z into C, and after 
closing #’ the liquid passes through s/ into the inner cylin- 
der of the extraction apparatus and returns through wzx. 

After the contents of A are extracted, ’ is opened, m 
closed, and steam is admitted through d into the jacket of A; 
the vapors of the solvent force the liquid part of the contents 
through wx into B. Overfilling of B is prevented by allowing 
the vapors of the solvent to escape at the 
proper time into the condenser through 
p by opening g. Then v is closed, ¢ 
opened, and the steam present in A 
drawn off by an exhaust applied to 7, 
as soon as f begins to cool, all the pe- 
troleum ether is distilled off, the steam is 
cut off at d,and the extract evacuated 
through ¢. The contents of B are brought 
into a still through D and E. 

By employing greater pressure the ex- 
traction can also be effected by what is 





called displacement; the material to be 
extracted is placed in a stout-walled ves- 
sel S (Fig. 29) which is connected by a 
narrow tube at least ten yards long with the vessel F con- 


Fic. 29. 


taining the solvent. Stopcock H is first opened, then stop- 
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cock H, which is closed as soon as fluid begins to flow from 
it. After the liquid has remained in contact with the ma: 
terial for from thirty to sixty minutes, H: is opened very 
slowly, the liquid is allowed to escape and is displaced with 
water which is made to pass out of F in the same way as the 
solvent, until the latter is completely displaced from S. 

After the solvent has been distilled off, the less volatile 
essential oil remains in the still almost pure, containing only 
traces of wax, vegetable fat or coloring matter which are of 
no consequence for our purposes. The last remnants of the 
solvent cannot be expelled by distillation, but by forcing 








through the essential oil a current of pure air for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The essential oils then are of the purest, 
unexceptionable quality. 

In the case of delicate oils it is better to use carbonic acid 
in place of air for expelling the last traces of the solvent, as 
the oxygen may impair the delicacy of the fragrance. For 
this purpose we use the apparatus illustrated in Fig. 30. In 
the large bottle A carbonic acid is generated by pouring 
hydrochloric acid over fragments of white marble. The car- 
bonic acid passes into the vessel B filled with water which 
frees it from any adhering drops of hydrochloric acid; then 
into C filled with sulphuric acid to which it yields its water 
so that only pure carbonic acid escapes through the fine rose 
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at the end of tube D which is made of pure tin, and as it 
passes through the oil in E it carries off the last traces of the 
volatile solvent. In its final passage through the water in 
F it leaves behind any oil that may have been carried with it. 

As all the aromatic substances change in air by the grad- 
ual absorption of oxygen, and lose their odor—become resini- 
fied—these costly substances must be put into small bottles 
which they completely fill, and be preserved in a cool dark 
place, as light and heat favor resinification. The bottles must 
be closed with well-fitting glass stoppers. 

Aromatic waters or eaux aromatisées, such as jasmine 
water (eau de jasmin), orange-flower water (eau de fleurs 
d’oranges, eau triple de Néroli, aqua naphe triplex), etc., are 
made by distillation of these flowers with water and show a 
faint but very fine odor. When they contain, besides, dilute 
alcohol they are called spirituous waters or esprits. Those 
brought into commerce from southern France are of excel- 
lent quality. 


THE YIELD OF ESSENTIAL OILS. 


The quantities of essential oil obtainable from the vege- 
table substances vary with the amount present in each. The 
following table shows the average quantities of oil to be ob- 
tained from 100 parts of material. 


Material. Name of Plant. ae ee 
Ajowan seed.......... Pty CHOUSPATOW All. 74)<cu. ue es 3.000 
PII CO Sse Bit eis ys os UV GUNS E MEN CA wigs cis settee 3.500 
Pmmonuds.. DICtEr es... Amyodala‘amdatra. 0... 2%. ©. 400-0. 700 
Pee ICA SECU Fob. cc 6 Archangelica officinalis......... 1.150 
Angelica root, Thuring. . Fairer i tute en 0.750 

i MAXON sc) i. SA Mos loat aa: of 1.000 
Anise seed, Russian..... Pimp iie la ISOM sc ck ok ea 2.800 

Bee eo uring. o.... ak Sab bids Herve cena ces 2.400 
es os  MOray.. a... i Bt tanta ors Nee a: 2.600 
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, Mean Yield 


Material. Name of Plant. Ser 100 Parts. 
SATISG S@eUy Ghul wane Pimpinetia Anisuini |e ee 2.400 
Ue SS ma miSia ee - TIS NOT ea 3.000 
adh) Wal HAN IGeN ATM era ae ic PO RES ae I. 300 
Anisecchathos vances : Te ats eee 0.666 
Arnica tlowers..%..5 cea Atnicasmontana 4 4.a5 ae 0.040 
ATNICATOOts cr aptaed ss DA Oh De ae ee I, 100 
Basilicum herb, fresh...Ocymum basilicum............ 0.040 
DAV AICAN ES atrane t ee. Pimentaractisy) core 2. 300—2.600 
Eto aINOCS tena, ee DAE RSNA MP MD ye lnins tee oye .. ab. 3.400 
TICLE MICAV ES: (Minn Mie siete: Piper Betle 3 tens eee ee 0.550 
Bitter almond meal..... Amygdala amara.. i!) 2, 2 toe. 0.950 
IBUCHUPlEA VES .jp-ca. Barosma_ erenulatac. see 2.600 
(al anruserOO buen hia Acorus Calamus\ ere tee 2.800 
Camomile, German.....Matricaria Chamomilla.... 4.000-6.000 
or Roman. .-.. Antiemisnobilis, 12 ee eee 3.000 
Caraway seed, 
Cults; Germanys... e Carum Carvirat. . ee sig ERLE Rr 4” SAZOOO 
SUA Ut CL ye see artne. f OOF. aalcety serene are ena 5.500 
o. “Hast Prossian > (a4 Sento hy Alen OR Ee aan ea 5.000 
© “Moravinns. 3 ‘ ee deg aah eee 5.000 
Wild German...... . PEAT een eae 6.000—7.000 
~ “Notwegianias a: rN gs petiast ae eae 6.000-6. 500 
Sr  Riagsstan eta os fe Bee Ue eS es ee 3.000 
Cardamoms, Ceylon..... Elettaria’ Cardamom... 4.250 
. Madrasia Y thi a Rina SO meee 4.300 
5 Malabar... ‘ chit > gc See ees L756 
" Siam a tea. i ht Cate L356 
@ascatilia bark. suey Croton) Hlutena ie. ae eee 1.500 
Cassia flowers.:.<.« cise Cinnamomum Cassia. ...40a).0 3.500 
Casein owo0d.... voce ene Y TL day avenger ee 0. 285 
Cedar wood. toa ae Juniperus virginianus...... 0. 700—1.000 
Velery herbaria Apium’ graveolens....5 yl ee 0. 200 


Celery Seéd ie cis. ajoeten gee oe eee ©. 300 
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Material. , _ 


Cinnamon, Ceylon...... 

white 
Cloves, Amboina 
Bourbon 
Zanzibar 


Common wormwood herb. 


66 66 


root. 
Copaiva balsam, Para 
> East ind. 


eee 


6é 


Coriander seed, 
Thuringian 
Russian 


Mogadore 


oo ee © ®@ © @ © 


66 


East Indian 
Curcuma root 
Diliseed German... .... 

5 ‘* Russian 


a. 6) 6, 6 eee ee 8 


@ 0 fe .6 @ “e 


66 66 


Elder flowers 
PPleMI Lest. ho soa 8 ss 
Eucalyptus leaves, dry.. 
l"ennel seed, 
SAxOR ice: 
Galician 


2516) 16) 6 #1, 65 ea, 6. 0 


OOS 2S KO Oe ° 
cweoerew ere ee oe @ 


eeee ere eo @ 


Galanga root 
Galbanum resin 
Geranium 


oe e © © © © © © © © © 
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Name of Plant. 
per 100 Parts. 


Cinnamomum zeylanicum.. 0.g00-1.250 


Ganella albaiy e205.) Cae Ce eit 1.000 
Caryophyllus aromaticus........ 19.000 
i WR ON dy one 18,000 

. Span Seas cry 17.500 

i SB Rn he ae 6.000 
prtemisia A Drotanum 1) 9.3 « .ie: 0.040 
% WA Ls re ne 0.100 
Gopailera oincinaliss, 0s ons 45.000 
Dipterocarpus turbinatus....... 65.000 
CananarulmSatvUlis..en akc. wey ae 0.800 
. Be hte Lee a: 0.900 

3 Un eae aaa 0.600 

i. Pipe Te wnt Satria 0.150 

i eo A aR cain aoe 0.700 

i cP ie eee oe ee 0.600 
IVETE OTIS Date taunts hors Bact eaa lat 1.000 
Bipcmeupebacs. 2.265: I2,000-16,000 
CumimumsC y minum)... oes 3.000 
Be Meee Nene ete. 3.900 

i iy Dehetre: 4.200 

a aes cou ica 2.250 
Curcuinamon eae edo. oi dios tty 5.200 
PUIOLN UIs OFA VeOlClI Ay <u). 10h unc: 3.800 
en ein Re eal) cyst 4.000 
PREC EE SOW cLialet che. cists: ast arte tet 2,000 
Samm DUCUISHEMI CT. sano jan ete Oe 0.025 
MEIC AREY DULOM eins oes ss A's Gildeersecart 17.000 
Bucaly optus clobulus... iasss 3.000 
Foeniculum vulgare....... 5.000—5.600 
ay Hee eokoie ce dat avin bees 6.000 
Foeniculum Panmorium., .s.¢.... 2.200 
DIM ar Grala Na. 8 crea che /ohstens 0.750 
CralbanumrOmeinaie. 1. h.4.% ans 6.500 
Pelargonium odoratissimum..... O.115 
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Material. 


Ginger root, 
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Name of Plant. 


Mean Yield 
per 100 Parts. 


A {TicanGiqacs ace 7ingiber oticinale Gi ua eee 2.600 
Bengals ite eee - ee Se Oe ane 2.000 
Japatiog 0 rae " 55 Jee 1.800 
Cochin ‘Chinas. x Sa a ee te ah oe 1.900 
ELODUNOWETS.ca. 1 i.e ee Humulus:Lupulus 24-0 cee 0.700 
Hop meal, lupulin...... i ey, Se ee 2,250 
FLY SSOD NERD cysts ee Hyssopa officinalis -.2\2. ee 0.400 
Juniper berries, 
Germatr aaceiveer eee Juniperus communis,...... 0. 500—0. 700 
CAT AT hana eer E Se Cin eo es I. 100-1. 200 
Hungarian 4240 H < sa ore I.000—-I, 100 
Iaurel be rtics...0-. eae Maurusnobilis..;:22 = eee 1.000 
eaurel: leaves..3 7. se. aoe i a Ona Cs > et 2.400 
Baurel. Califormiang 7. Oreodaphne californica. ...2 00% 7.600 
Lavender flowers. ...... Lavandula Vera... 3.72 oor, eee 2.gOO 
Einaloe woodi......7ee Blaphrium graveolenss2....2... 5.000 
MOVage-TOOt hae one Levisticum officinale. 40... 0.600 
NACE see actens ine ote Myristica fragrans...... II.000—16.000 
Marjoram herb, fresh...Origanum Majorana.......... 0.350 
Mk ple aces zi Vi Sas chee eoteees 0.900 
Melissa herbiyt) ee Melissa officinalis. 4...% 8.08 +6 0. 100 
Musk seed:. . 5.7. 2. «2 Hibiseus Abelmoschus) 24a 0.200 
Mustard seed, 
Dutch: sets cue peer Sina pis ni Gia eee es oc ln ere 0.850 
Germansver.m aoe . EE i, ee le cane eee OL750 
Bast [nidiann- ema SS BS) es SU Arh oR 0.590 
Poghese ieee ase a Seba cht eves cane ante aD ae e 0.750 


PERFUMES 


Material. 


Mustard seed, Russian. 


@ “e) ‘eo © 0. 6: @ 0 0 6 ‘0 0 6 ‘e) ‘e :« 


@ © (6) ¢.) 8 @ “e 0 0) 0) '¢ ‘ee 6 8 eC 


Nutmegs 
Olibanum resin 
Opoponax resin 
Orange peel, sweet 
Orris root 
Parsley herb 
Parsley seed 
P@ESOLDUSECU 8 & chisy 2 tye. 
Patchouly herb 
Peach kernels 


ee 
oe ee ee © oo 
oc eee eo 
eee @ 
oe © © © © © © eo ow oo 
oe ee ee ew eo 


O16 (© 6 6 ©) © o. o: ¢ 6 


eee eee © © 


oe eee © © © oo 


BCD DEL ACK Wal. 5 « <re's)3 
Peppermint, fresh 
Peppermint, dry 
Peru balsam 


eoeoeeve @ 
e) 6. @ © 0 6 ©€ @ 


in Of Oto (017 Oe) 6: en 6: 6 


Keiodium. wood. ..5..2..: 
Rose flowers, fresh 
Rosemary 
PGC MIVC Unt tor, Sx te bs 
Sage herb, German 
es eee italian 
Santal wood, 
East Indian 
Macassar 


oe ee 


Sassafras wood 
Savin herb 
Snakeroot, Canadian.... 
is Virginian .. 
Star-anise, Chinese 


6c 


ei 61 * 6. 8 6 (9 “6 @ 0 6 0 


Japanese... 


#782, 019520) 0) O06. 0 1:8, 
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.Sinapis juncea 


17 


Mean Yield 
per 100 Parts. 


0.500 


Name of Plant. 


2 (0516 @ @ 6 © 0 O18) ee (ee 16 


Balsamodendron Myrrha....2.500—6.500 


DVVECUS MCOMIMIUIMIS aie ance se) sais es 0.275 
Myristica fragrans....... 8.000—-10.000 
Boswellia var, SpeC ss cosas. 6.300 
PastinacayOpoponax, «¢..0<6 «2. 6.500 
CierUsrVUrantiuimis soe ace see oe 2.500 
PiSerOLCDUIN Aer ie eMart 0,200 
MUP etroselinuim,... 46. ase. ¢ ©. 300 

ean peMU LN Gare aed tyr. tea 3.000 
PASI CanSAtIVAs Ses os ose os 2.400 
Pogostemon Patchouly .... 1.500-4.000 


Amygdalus persica 0. 800-1.000 


PUP CEO Ml eee ait: wal ltia ties tee 2,200 
NVETIUMAAD pe lita cts aca uat aeons 0. 300 
7: Aol her ir ee i I.000-I, 250 
MGUiber ame CLCiive:.. o ke. site vines 0.400 
Cony Olvulis Sco parius, 27 isle -% « 0.050 
RiOsamCentitOliaw stout 0.050 
Rosmarinus officinalis .......... 1.550 
ENT TAN COVEI Gm cre tate nie sys tal eyete 0.180 
Seay ids OHO ALIS oe he rs tes eal 1.400 
fs ee ee eRe ee 1.700 
SVU E UUM beet MOLE oso a oye <relsye ox cteete 4.500 
% tt Pa ee gO 2.500 
WO WE teat ee sus lees oo or 2.7.00 
DASSAErASLOUICINAlIS.., 2 «cy 5 sicsache 2.600 
UIE TUSL Od DITA a. 2). 5... (s ites, ote 25750 
ASaLUIM Canadense © .0/.i.-5.,. 2.800—3.250 
. Aristolochia Serpentaria.... 2.000 
MGM ISA ELIT a wra'e's, chee ore tere 5.000 
.Illicium religiosum........ wae fat O00 
Liquidambar orientalis ......... 1.000 
PemUbay OUnt OU Wig eeu. tere tees <lgre 0. 300 
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Mean Yield 


Material. Name of Plant. per 100 Parts. 
DPansyiherba ce. pea Tanacetum! vulgatestco. sae 0.150 
CRY MOVs onic tee tee Dhyinds: Serpy lam. >:2755, ene 0, 200 

etry ¢ thee cee ieee : EO De. Ne tee ae 0.100 
WetiVer, 1O0tis ssn eae Andropogon muricatus..... 0, 200-0. 350 
Violet flowers... ..... cee Viola Od OLata'.... (0 tase eee 0.030 
Wintersweet marjoram..Origanum creticum:........) 74.. 3.500 
Wiennys SECC wearin a Artemisia Maritima 4a. wanes 2.000 
Wormwood herb....... Artemisia Absinthium ...... 0. 300-0, 400 


Fresh flowers as a rule contain more aromatic material 
than wilted ones; the yield of dried herbs, leaves, etc., is usu- 
ally greater than that of the fresh, because the latter contain 
much water which is lost in drying. When such vegetable 
materials cannot be worked fresh, which is best, they should 
be completely dried, spread on boards, at a moderate tempera- 
ture in the shade and preserved in dry airy rooms, special 
care being had to guard against mould. 


CHAPTER ville 


THE SPECIAL \CHARACTERIS SIGS OPe ine: 
MATIC SUBSTANCES. 


IN a preceding chapter on the chemical properties of the 
vegetable substances many of their characteristics have been 
described. In this place we need only describe the physical 
properties of the essential oils, and with some of them to lay 
stress on those peculiarities by which they are specially differ- 
entiated. This knowledge is of the greatest importance to 
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the manufacturer of perfumery because no single individual is 
in a position to prepare all aromatic substances himself, but 
must rely on commerce for some of them; and in no group 
of chemicals is adulteration as frequent and as difficult of dem- 
onstration as among the aromatics. These adulterations 
are carried so far that many essential oils occurring in com- 
merce under certain names often have nothing in common 
with the substance for which they are sold but the name. 


OIL OF CASSIE. 


The oil of Acacia farnesiana is greenish-yellow and viscid; 
the density and boiling-point, which are of the greatest im- 
portance with reference to the genuineness of an essential oil, 
are not yet accurately known. Moreover, this oil never 
occurs in commerce as such, but its odor is present in per- 


fumes, fixed oils, and pomades. 


OIL OF ANISE 


should be colorless or faintly yellow; a dark yellow color in- 
dicates old and inferior quality. The characteristics of this oil 
are the odor, its aromatic sweet taste, and especially the prop- 
erty of solidifying at a comparatively high temperature, 10- ° 
15° C. (50-59° F.), which is due to the separation of a stear- 
opten, anethol. Oil of anise is frequently adulterated with or 
replaced by oil of star-anise. The easy solidification of the 
oil of anise is not always proof of its good quality, for the oil 
from anise chaff, which congeals at a still higher temperature, 
is sometimes mixed with it, and this has a less fine odor than 
that distilled from the seed. One part by weight of oil of. 
anise is soluble in an equal weight of alcohol of 942. 


OIL OF BERGAMOT 


has a pale yellow color which becomes greenish when the oil 
is kept in copper vessels, and a strong agreeable odor. This 
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oil requires the greatest care in its preservation, as it abstracts 
oxygen from the air with extreme rapidity, when it changes 
its superior odor so that it can hardly be distinguished from 
oil of turpentine. 


OIL OF BITTER ALMOND (OLEUM AMYGDALE AMAR), 


when pure, is a colorless, refractive liquid which is heavier 
than water. The vessels in which this product is preserved 
must be stoppered air-tight, for in the air the oil very quickly 
changes into a white, odorless mass of crystals consisting of 
benzoic acid. 

Oil of bitter almond is formed by the action of the amyg- 
dalin upon the emulsin present in the fruit, bitter-almond 
meal being deprived of fat and left in contact with water for 
some hours at from 40-45° C. (104-113° F. ). Besides oil of 
bitter almond, sugar and prussic acid are likewise formed. 
The crude oil distilled from the meal is freed from the prussic 
acid by agitation with ferrous chloride and lime-water, and 
redistillation. 


OIL OF CAJEPUT (OLEUM CAJUPUTI) 


has usually a greenish color, and has a burning, camphora- 
ceous and at the same time cooling taste. It has a peculiar 
odor resembling that of camphor and rosemary. 


OIL OF CALAMUS (OLEUM CALAMI). 


This oil, which is very viscid and of a yellow or reddish 
color, must usually be mixed with other essential oils in order 


to furnish pleasant perfumes. 


OIL OF CHAMOMILE (OLEUM CHAMOMILLA). 


Oil of chamomile, from Matricaria Chamomilla (common 
chamomile), which is specially characterized by its magnifi- 
cent dark-blue color, has a marked narcotic odor and is very 
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high-priced, owing to the small yield of oil by the flowers. 
The oil from Anthemis nobilis (Roman chamomile) has also a 


blue color which gradually becomes greenish-yellow. 


CAMPHOR (CAMPHORA). 


This essential oil differs from the others mainly by being 
firm and crystalline at ordinary temperatures. Chinese or 
Japanese camphor melts at 175° C. (347° F.) and boils at 205° 
C. (401° F.). Camphor is seldom used alone, as its odor is 
hardly fragrant; but it finds frequent application in the pre- 
paration of mouth washes, toilet vinegars, etc. In commerce 
so-called Borneo camphor is also met with (though rarely), 
which closely resembles the Chinese in appearance and other 
qualities, but is more friable and melts at 189° C. (388.4° F.). 


Oi On CASCARILLA 


is not used pure in perfumery, the bark being generally em- 
ployed instead. 


OIL OF CASSIA (OLEUM CASSI4) 


_hasa yellow color, gradually becoming dark reddish-brown, and 
an odor resembling that of oil of cinnamon, but the odor is not 
so fine, nor so strong, as that of the latter. The taste of the 
oil is of special importance: while that of true oil of cinna- 
mon is burning though sweet, oil of cassia has a sharper 
taste, and this taste is considered by some a good mark of 
recognition of the rather common adulteration of true oil of 
cinnamon which is much more costly. 


OIL OF CEDAR. 


This oil, obtained from the wood of the Juniperus virgin- 
iana (not from the true cedar, Cedrus Libani), is clear like 


water, has a pleasant odor, and differs from most essential oils 
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by congealing at a very low temperature (— 22° C. or — 8° F.) 
and by its uncommon resinification in contact with air. 


ORY OF CITRON, 


Oil of citron is usually merely a synonym for “oil of 
lemon.” But in perfumery it has been customary to designate 
the oil of lemon which was extracted by the écuelle process, 
as “ oil of citron-zeste~’ or “oil of citron,” while oilot lemons. 
meant the distilled oil. ~ Since there 1s. no difficulty atvthe 
present time in obtaining all the hand-pressed oil that may be 
required, and of the finest quality, there is no longer any ne- 


cessity for making the before-mentioned distinction. 


OIL OF LEMON (OLEUM LIMONIS, OLEUM CITRI) 


is one of the most important essential oils for the perfumer 
as well as the manufacturer of liqueurs, confectioner, etc. The 
oil is pale yellow, and of a very strong refreshing odor which 
it loses rapidly in contact with the air, when it acquires a dis- 
agreeable odor of turpentine and gradually resinifies. This 
change is particularly marked under the influence of light. 
Its spec. grav. is 0.850 at 20° C. (68° F.). It is soluble in an 
equal volume of strong alcohol or glacial acetic acid. The 
hand-pressed oil has a much finer aroma than that obtained 
by distillation. 


OIL OF CITRONELLA. 


This oil is hardly ever made in Europe, since it is im- 
ported in excellent quality and at low prices from India and 
especially the island of Ceylon. (See above, p. 29.) 


OIL OF LEMON-GRASS. 


This oil, which is imported in considerable quantities from 
India (chiefly Ceylon), is colorless and possesses a very pleas- 
ant odor of lemon which at the same time recalls that of roses 
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and still more that of geranium, which is not rarely adulterated 
WiILMitat (Otc ADOVC, Dp. 33.) 


OIL OF CORIANDER (OLEUM CORIANDRI) 


has a pale yellow color and a burning, sharp, aromatic taste. 
Like oil of cubebs (oleum cubebe), oil of dill (oleum anethi), and 
oil of fennel (oleum foeniculi) which latter also has a rather 
low congealing point (—8° C. or +17° F-:), this oil is used less 
in perfumery than for scenting soap and in the manufacture of 
liqueurs. But it should be noted that these oils, as well as 
those of bergamot, caraway, star-anise, and some others, could 
well be employed for cheap perfumes and for scenting soap. 
Oil of dill also finds application alone in the preparation of 
some face washes, and the dried fennel herb in cheap sachets. 


Olt, OF LLALAC 


can be made at slight cost from. the flowers, as the raw ma- 
terial is obtainable without much trouble; it forms a yellow, 
strong-scented oil. In perfumery, however, use is generally 
made only of the pomade made from the fresh flowers or the 
alcoholic extract prepared from it. Or else the odor is imi- 
tated by means of terpineol, which is now on the market 


under the name of lilacin. 


OIL OF GERANIUM. 


It is necessary to distinugish clearly between oil of true 
geranium distilled in Southern France and Algiers from species 
of Pelargonium; and Turkish oil of geranium, also known as 
Palmarosa oil, oil of geranium grass, oil of Rusa grass, etc., 
which is distilled in India from ginger grass. (See above, p. 
33) 

The first-mentioned oil has a much finer aroma than the 
second. The two oils are frequently confounded, even in 


prominent works of reference. 
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When oil of geranium or of rose geranium is directed to 
be used, the French (or Algerian, or Spanish) oil should be 
employed. These cost more than twice as much as the so- 


called Turkish or palmarosa oil. 


OIL OF HELIOTROPE. 


This oil which does not yet occur in commerce (we find 
merely the pomade and the alcoholic extract of the latter) 
has been made by the author experimentally; the most suit- 
‘able method was found to be extraction with petroleum ether. 
As the plant, Heliotropium peruvianum, the source of this de- 
lightful odor, is frequently cultivated in our gardens, the pre- 
paration of the oil by this method is to be recommended, | 
being less expensive and more rapid than by the use of fat, 
while the product obtained with petroleum ether is as fine as 


that extracted by alcohol from the pomade. 


OIL OF ELDER (OLEUM SAMBUCI). 


The remark made under the head of oil of lilac applies 
equally to this oil. For the benefit of those who wish to make 
this oil in its pure form we may add that it is absolutely nec- 
essary to select only the freshest flowers, otherwise the odor 


will be very much impaired. 


OIL OF JASMINE, 


not to be confounded with the oil of Syringa or German jas- 
mine (Philadelphus coronarius), is colorless or yellowish and 
has a very strong, almost narcotic odor. It is one of the 
most valuable and at the same time most expensive aromatic 
substances employed in perfumery. Genuine oil of jasmine 
can be obtained only from Southern France at very high 


‘ 


prices. What is usually soldas “oil of jasmine ” is a fixed oil 


impregnated with the aroma of jasmine. 
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OIL OF CHERRY-LAUREL 


is not used as such in perfumery; at most cherry-laurel water 
may be employed. But as this has the odor of oil of bitter 
almond and as the presence of some prussic acid, on account 
of which the officinal cherry-laurel water is used, is of no value 
to the perfumer and is, in fact, undesirable, owing to its 
poisonous quality, we substitute in all cases a corresponding 
quantity of oil of bitter almond for cherry-laurel water. 


OIL OF CULILABAN (OLEUM CULILAVANI) 


is light brown, somewhat viscid; the odor recalls that of the 
oils of cinnamon, sassafras, and clove. It has been used for 


scenting soap. 


OIL OF CARAWAY (OLEUM CARI) 


is light yellow and has an aromatic odor and burning taste. 
In perfumery it is used only for very cheap odors and for 
scenting soap; it finds its chief application in the manufac- 


ture of liqueurs. 


OIL OF LAVENDER (OLEUM LAVANDUL/). 


This oil is of great importance to the perfumer and is im- 
ported in unsurpassed quality from England (Mitcham); it is 
light yellow, has a burning sharp taste, and is exceedingly sen- 
sitive to light and air, under the action of which it loses its 
refreshing odor in avery brief time and acquires a common 
smell recalling that of turpentine. 

The buyer of this oil should take care to secure the true oil 
of lavender (from Lavandula vera); for the oil of spike-laven- 
der issold under thesame name. This, prepared from Lavan- 
dula Spica, has a similar odor to the genuine, but cannot be 
compared with it in delicacy. For this reason, too, the differ- 
ence in the price between the two is considerable. True 
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English oil of lavender costs ten times as much as oil of spike- 
lavender. The English brand of the true oil is of so excellent 
a quality that it brings four or five times as much as the best 
French oil, which is sold under the name of huile de lavande 
des Alpes. Yet during the last decade or so the French oil 
of lavender flowers has become so much improved in quality 
that it has become a serious rival to the Mitcham oil. 


OIL OF WALLFLOWER, 


made from the flowers of the well-known garden plant, and 


OIL, OF: LALLY 


likewise from the ornamental plant, are, strange to say, not 
manufactured in any place, to our knowledge. Experiments 
made by us in this direction prove that the odors of these 
plants can be obtained either by absorption or, more readily, 
by extraction. The perfumes thus far occurring under these 
names are always combinations of different scents which, 
though pleasant, have but little in common with the plants 
whose names they bear. 

In this connection we may say that the perfumes sold under 
the names of various flowers often have no relation to them, 
but are mixtures of various odors. While it cannot be denied 
that perfumes may be made in this manner which resemble 
those of the respective plants, it is unquestionably an imper- 
fection in the art of perfumery that these odors are not really 
made from the flowers mentioned. To give another char- 
acteristic instance, we may add that the delightful odor of the 
well-known lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis)—a plant 
which grows wild abundantly in many of our forests-—has not 
yet been produced, and that even imitations of this odor, 
which in delicacy and fragrance stands next to those of the 
rose and violet, are seldom met with in commerce. 
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OIL oF LEMON (OLEUM LIMONIS), 


obtained from the fruits of the lemon-tree, is one of the most 
important products, both statistically and economically, of 
the Citrus family. In German works there is often a confu- 
sion between “oil of citron” and “oil of lemon,” it being sup- 
posed by the authors that the “ Citronen-61” is derived from 
the citron (Citrus medica), and the “ Limonen-é!” from the 
lemon (Citrus Limonum). There is, indeed, some oil made, 
occasionally, from the citron, but it does not figure in price- 
lists. The oil of the lemon, on the other hand, is very com- 
monly called “ Citronen-él,” and the fruit itself ‘ Citrone.” 
Hence, when “ Citrenen-61” is quoted in a formula, it may be 
assumed at once that oil of lemon is intended. It is very 


liable to resinify, when it loses its fragrance. 


_ OIL OF SWEET Bay (LAUREL) (OLEUM LAURI) 


is green, and usually mixed with the fixed oil of the same 
plant. It finds more frequent application in the manufacture 
of liqueurs than in perfumery; but as it has a pleasant odor 
it might well be used for cheap perfumes. But in that event 
it must be freed from the fixed oil by distillation. 


OIL OF MAGNOLIA, 


likewise, has not yet been prepared as such. The remarks 
made above under the head of oils of lily and wallflower apply 
also to this odor. The so-called magnolia perfumes are mix- 


tures of different odors. 


OIL OF MARJORAM (OLEUM MAJORANZ) 


Oil of marjoram, which is obtained by distillation from the’ 
dried herb, has a strong aromatic odor. It is mentioned as 
having often been used in perfumery for scenting soap instead 
of oil of thyme, whose odor, moreover, is very similar to that 
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of marjoram, but this is a mistake, due to the fact that ordi- 
nary oil of thyme has long been sold under the name of oil of 
origanum. True oil of marjoram costs about twelve dollars 
a pound, while oil of tyme (so-called oil of origanum) is worth 
only about eighty cents. It is rarely employed for volatile 
perfumes. 


OIL OF MELISSA. 


The oil of Melissa officinalis, owing to the very small yield, 
is quite expensive. It is used only for the preparation of 
some perfumes which owe their peculiar qualities to this strong 
odor. This oil must not be confounded with the spurious oil 
of melissa, also called oil of citron-melissa, which is identical 
with oil of lemon grass (see page 30). 


OILS OF MINT. 


Although all the mints possess an agreeable odor, only three 
varieties find extensive application. There are the oils from 
Mentha piperita, peppermint; Mentha viridis, spearmint; and 
Mentha crispa, crispmint. The oils of English manufacture are 
highly esteemed, but the United States also produces them of 
excellent quality. At one time the cultivation of mints, parti- 
cularly peppermint, was greatly extended, with the expectation 
of deriving satisfactory profit from the enterprise. It has, how- 
ever, been conclusively shown that the market cannot absorb 
more than a certain quantity of these products; and that any 
over-production brings loss and disappointment to the in- 
vestor. Beside the three kinds of mint above mentioned, 
there is another species, Mentha arvensis, a native of Japan, 
which is extensively cultivated there, and is the chief source 
of the menthol of commerce, so well known as an efficient 
remedy for neuralgia, migraine, etc., in form of menthol cones. 
The three varieties of the mint oils previously mentioned are 
distinguished, aside from their pleasant odor, by the property 
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“of leaving a very refreshing and cooling taste in the mouth, 
and for this reason they form the most important constituent 
of all fine mouth washes. | 
True oil of peppermint, Oleum Menthe piperite, when pure 
is colorless, very mobile, of a burning sharp taste which is fol- 
lowed by a peculiar coolness. The commercial product is 
usually pale green. Oil of crispmint, Oleum Menthe crispe, 
which in Europe is often sold to novices as oil of peppermint, 
has always a more or less yellow color and resembles the oil of 
peppermint in its properties, but it is less fine and cheaper. 
The same is true of the oil of spearmint, but this has a very 
characteristic odor and taste, distinctly different from pepper- 
mint. | 
" AS nore stated, the oils of mint are extensively tgp for 
mouth washes, also for scenting soap, in liqueurs and pastils, 


but rarely in handkerchief perfumes. 


OILS OF MACE AND NUTMEG (OLEUM MACIDIS AND OLEUM 
MYRISTICA). 


_ These oils are prepared either from the seed coat (Oleum 
Macidis) or the nutmeg itself (Oleum Myristice). Oil of 
mace generally has a yellowish-red color in tint varying from 
dark to light and even colorless. Its taste is agreeable and 
mild and the odor exceedingly strong. Like oil of nutmeg, 
it is extensively used in the manfuacture of liqueurs and for 
scenting soap. The oil prepared by distillation from the nut- 
meg is, when fresh, almost colorless or at most faintly yellow, 
of a burning sharp taste, and an aromatic odor. Like oil of 
mace, it is used in the manufacture of liqueurs and soaps and: 
also in many perfumes. 

In India a third valuable product is obtained from the 
nutmeg by expression of the ripe fruits and is called nut- 
meg butter. This is bright yellow and consists of a true fat 
and: an essential oil. Its odor is very pleasant and a very. 

9 
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superior soap can be made by saponification of this valuable 
product with soda lye. 


OIL OF MYRTLE. 


This oil is of a greenish color and very mobile, but it is not. 
a commercial product; the manufacturer must prepare the oil 
himself from the leaves, though the yield is small. The arti- 
cles sold as so-called essence of myrtle are always mixtures 
of different odors. Southern France, however, exports at high 
prices a myrtle water (eau des anges) which is really made by 
distillation of the leaves with water. 


OIL OF NARCISSUS. 


As to the odor to which this flower owes its fragrance we 
may repeat what we have said just now with reference to the 
oil of myrtle: we have never succeeded in obtaining this oil 
in commerce. The so-called essence of narcissus, though a 


very pleasant mixture, contains no trace of the true oil. Asto 


Olly OF, PINK, 


the same remark applies: the compositions sold under the 
name of essence d’ceillet, however, have a very striking odor 


of pink. 
OIL OF CLOVE (OLEUM CARYOPHYLLI). 


This oil when fresh is colorless, but soon becomes yellow- 
ish or brown. It is heavier than water in which it sinks and 
is characterized by an exceedingly strong burning taste and 
a spicy odor. It remains at least partly fluid at a very low 


temiperature,(nanicly, 20, C.( = : 


OIL OF ORANGE FLOWERS (OLEUM NAPH#, OLEUM 
NEROLI), 
commercially known also under the French names huile de 


fleurs d’oranges, huile néroli, huile néroli pétale, is obtained. 
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from the flowers of the orange-tree in Southern France, where 
the orange is specially planted for this purpose. The odor of 
the oil varies with the mode of its preparation; that obtained 
by distillation with water has a different odor from that made 
by maceration with fat and extraction with alcohol. The latter 
variety of oil as such, however, is not found in commerce, the 
alcoholic extract entering at once into the composition of the 
perfumes. 

The French manufacturers of this oil, which is of great im- 
portance in perfumery, distinguish several varieties. The 
most valuable is the oil from the flowers of Citrus vulgaris (or 
Citrus Bigaradia), the true bitter orange (or Seville orange) tree. 
This is the so-called néroli bigarade. That called néroli pétale 
is obtained from the same flowers carefully deprived of their 
floral envelopes, so that only the petals are subjected to dis- 
tillation. Much cheaper than these two is the oil of petit 
grain which is distilled from the leaves and sometimes also 
unripe fruits of various trees of the Citrus order. 

All these oils are among the most delicate; when fresh 
they are colorless and havea peculiar bitter taste; exposed to 
light and air they assume a reddish tint and undergo rapid 
resinification. They should, therefore, be preserved in par- 
ticularly well-closed vessels in a dark, cool place. 

Not to be confounded with these oils is the 


OIL OF ORANGE, 


of which there are two kinds, one from the bitter orange, known 
also as Oil of Orange, Bigarade, and the other from the sweet 
orange, also known as Oil of Portugal. Both are extracted 
from the peel of the fruit by mechanical means. Both oils of 
orange peel are golden yellow, and have a pleasant, refreshing 
odor recalling that of the fruit. They find application -for 
scenting soap, in toilet waters, and in some true perfumes. 
When oil of orange or oil of orange peel is mentioned in any 
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formula, without further specification, the oil of dzttery orange 


peel should be used. 


OIL, OF -PATCHOULY. 


This oil, which might be manufactured with advantage in 
India, the home of the plant, is, strange to say, not imported 
from that country, but is distilled in Europe from the dried 
herb. Fresh oil of patchouly is brown in color, very viscid, 
almost like balsam, and surpasses all other essential oils in the 
intensity of its odor. Owing to the strong odor, pure oil of 
patchouly must really be called ill-smelling; only when highly 
diluted does the odor become pleasant, and then forms a 
useful ingredient of many perfumes as the fundamental odor 
in the harmony. 


OIL OF SYRINGA. 


Oil of false jasmine, from the flowers of. Philadelphus coro- 
narius, is not made as such; in Southern France, however, the 
flowers are frequently used for the preparation of a cheap 
pomade known commercially as orange-flower pomade. A 
personal experiment made with the view to obtain the pure 
odor by extraction of the flowers with petroleum ether has 
shown that this plant is suitable for making very fine prepara- 
tions, both handkerchief perfumes and pomades. 7 | 


OIL OF ALLSPICE, 


of a burning sharp taste and odor, is colorless, but is hardly 
ever used for the purposes of the perfumer—at most for soaps 
—but all the more frequently in the manufacture of liqueurs, 


and particularly also in that of artificial bay-rum. 

OIL oF SWEET PEA 
has not been made thus far, though there is no doubt that 
this perfume, too, can be prepared pure from the alcoholic 
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extract of the pomade. The properties of the oil should re- 
semble those of the finest néroli pétale. 


OIL OF RUE (OLEUM RUT). 


- This oil, obtained by distillation of the herb, is colorless or 
pale yellow, of a very strong, penetrating odor; it is used in 
some washes, but more particuarly as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of artificial cognac, for which purpose the plant 


is specially cultivated in France. 


OIL OF RESEDA (MIGNONETTE). 


_ The delightful odor of this plant which formerly could 
only be fixed by maceration in fat may be readily prepared 
by extraction with petroleum ether. Yet special precautions 
should be taken that nothing but portions of the flowers, care- 
fully picked off, and no green leaves are extracted. The oil 
thus obtained has a yellow color and a disagreeable odor which 
changes into the well-known pleasant smell of the flower when, 
highly diluted with alcohol. 


OIL OF ROSE (OLEUM Ros), 


also known as attar or otto of rose. The various species of 
roses give different odors. The commercial Turkish, Persian, 
and Indian oils of rose (which latter is never exported)—which, 
by the way, are very generally adulterated even at their point 
of production—are derived mainly from Rosa damascena, and 
when highly diluted yield the pleasant odor of our ordinary 
garden roses. The rose oils having the odor of the moss rose, 
tea rose, or dog rose are made almost exclusively in France 
and in commerce do not appear pure but generally in the 
form of pomades or alcoholic solutions known as essences de 
roses. er 

True rose oil is yellowish or yellow, or else greenish, and 
varying from liquid almost to the consistence of butter. Be- 
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tween these extremes there are all possible gradations. A 
comparatively very high congealing-point is a characteristic 
of oil of rose. It becomes almost solid at 14 to 20° C. (57 to 
68° F.). The portion separated during solidification is color- 
less, markedly crystalline, and, strange to say, almost odor- 
less. Pure oil of rose smells disagreeably narcotic, only the 
very dilute solution shows the incomparable fragrance. 

Much superior to the oils of rose which are prepared from 
rose leaves (either fresh or salted) are those obtained by 
maceration or extraction with petroleum ether. Those per- 
fumes sold under the name of various species of rose, such 
as moss rose, etc., are combinations of rose oil with other 
aromatics. 


OIL OF RHODIUM. 


This bright yellow light oil is obtained by distillation of 
the wood of Convolvulus Scoparius. This oil is scarce in com- 
merce. It has a faint but decided odor of rose and sandal. 


OIL OF ROSEMARY (OLEUM ROSMARINI). 


This oil is obtained by distillation from the herb of the 
rosemary plant asa thin, pale green fluid with an aromatic 
odor and spicy taste. It is used as an ingredient in some old 
renowned handkerchief perfumes—for instance, Cologne water 


—also for flavoring soaps and liqueurs. 


OIL OF SAGE (OLEUM SALVI4), 


from the flowers of Salvia officinalis, is yellowish, with an 
odor somewhat similar to that of oil of peppermint, but far 
less intense. Like the latter it imparts a pleasant coolness 
to the mouth and hence is used in some mouth washes. 


OIL OF SANTAL (OLEUM SANTALI). 


The oil of santal wood (also called sandal-wood oil) has a 


thick, honey-like consistence and an agreeable, rose-like odor. 
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Formerly it was sometimes used for the adulteration of oil of 
rose, but can also very well be used alone for several per- 
fumes and fumigating preparations. 


OIL OF SASSAFRAS (OLEUM SASSAFRAS) 


‘is yellow, spicy, with a burning odor and taste; in the cold 
it crystallizes only in part. The odor of this oil recalls that 
of fennel. The purest form of it, or rather substitute for it, 
is safrol, its main constituent, which is, however, now ex- 
tracted more economically from crude oil of camphor, in 
which it likewise forms an ingredient. 


OIL OF MEADOWSWEET (OLEUM SPIR#). 


Several species of Spiraea, and especially Spirza ulmaria, 
furnish very pleasant odors. This oil consists mainly of salicy- 
lic aldehyde. 

Despite its pleasant odor and the facility of its production, 
this substance has thus far found little application in per- 
fumery. The natural oil of meadowsweet, owing to its ex- 


tremely high price, can hardly ever be used. 


OIL OF STAR-ANISE (OLEUM ANISI STELLATI; OLEUM 
TVLYCI() 


resembles in its properties the oil of anise, even in its odor; 
but all connoisseurs agree that the odor of the oil of star-anise 
far surpasses that of the oil of anise, hence the former is used 
especially for fine perfumes. This preference, however, does 
not extend to all preparations. For certain liqueurs, such as 
anisette, the.oil obtained from common anise (Saxon anise) is 
usually preferred. Many also regard the odor of star-anise as 


inferior to that of fine European anise. 


OILS OF THYME (OLEUM THYMI). 


The essential oils of thyme (chiefly Thymus vulgaris) and 


some related plants are very frequently used for scenting ~ 
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cheap soaps. The oils of these plants are light yellow, and 
so similar in odor that it is not possible to distinguish them 


. except by direct comparison. 


OIL OF VANILLA, 


or, more correctly, vanilla camphor, the true odorous constit- 
uent of vanilla, also called vanillin, is a crystalline substance 
with a delightful odor, melting at 76°C. (169° F.).. This is 
now extensively made artificially. One ounce of good vanillin is 
equivalent to about forty ounces of best Mexican vanilla beans. 


OIL, OF VIOLEF 


has thus far been produced in but very small quantities from 
the alcoholic extract of the true violet pomade; it has a 
greenish color and when purea narcotic odor not to be recog- 
nized as that of the flower. The pleasant odor of violets 


manifests itself only in extreme dilution. 


OIL OF VERBENA 


is yellow, with a very pleasant odor of lemons. — Its price being 
quite high, it is usually adulterated with oil of lemon-grass, or 
else the latter is sold under the name of oil of verbena (see p. 
30). In fact the odors of the two oils are so similar that they 


are easily confounded. 


OIL OF VETIVER (OLEUM IVARANCHUS2), 
from Andropogon muricatus (see p. 30), is viscid, reddish- 
brown, with a very strong and lasting odor. 
OIL OF WINTERGREEN (OLEUM GAULTHERIA). 


This product is obtained by distillation from the leaves and 
twigs of Gaultheria procumbens or else by distilling the bark 
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or leaves of Betula lenta with water, in which case the oil is 
generated by the action of the water, as it does not pre-exist in 
the birch, and, moreover, in this case the oil consists of nothing 
but methyl salicylate. It differs, like oil of meadowsweet, 
very markedly from the other aromatic substances and mainly 
consists of a so-called compound ether. It isa salicylate of 
methyl, boils at 220° C. (428° F.), is much heavier than water 
(specific gravity 1.173 to 1.184), and dissolves readily in alcohol 
and other solvents. It is used chiefly for scenting soap; the 
perfumes sold as wintergreen are usually mixtures of different 
substances which contain no oil of wintergreen. 


OIL OF YLANG-YLANG (OLEUM UNON ODORATISSIM®) 


is imported from Manilla. It is colorless or yellowish, and 
has a most delightful characteristic odor, which is rather fugi- 
tive if not made resistant by other substances. It forms an 
important constituent of several of the most favorite and ex- 


pensive essences, 


OIL OF Hyssop (OLEUM HyssopPl) 


is colorless, but rapidly becomes yellow in the air. It is used 
in some very cheap perfumes and in the manufacture of 


liqueurs. 


OILS OF CINNAMON (OLEUM CINNAMOMI). 


Commercially we find chiefly three varieties of essential 
oils which are designated as: oil of Ceylon cinnamon, oil 
of Chinese cinnamon or oil of cassia, and oil of cinnamon 
leaves. Oil of Ceylon cinnamon, sometimes called “true oil 
of cinnamon,” made from the bark of the twigs of the cinna- 
mon laurel and formerly imported mainly from Ceylon but 
now distilled in large amounts in Germany from imported 
cinnamon “chips,” is rather viscid, golden yellow to reddish- 
brown in color, of a burning though sweet taste. In the air it 
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gradually absorbs oxgyen, when it becomes dark red, thicker, 
and of weaker flavor. Oil of Ceylon cinnamon, which should 
always be used in perfumes or liqueurs when simply “oil of 
cinnamon ”’ is directed, has a specific gravity of 1.030 to 1.035 
at 15° C. (59° F.) and boils at about 240° C. (464° F.). Its 
chief constituent upon which its aroma depends is cinnamyl 
aldehyde. 

Oil of Chinese cinnamon, or oil of cassia, has for a very 
long time, up to within a few years, always reached the mar- 
ket in a more or less adulterated state, a regular practice of 
the Chinese exporters being to dissolve ordinary resin in it 
(claiming afterward that the “resin’”’ was caused by the oxida- 
tion of the oil through age) and often also to add petroleum 
to it. These frauds have been well shown up by Schimmel 
& Co., of Leipsic; and in consequence thereof, the quality of 
oil of cassia exported from China has been greatly improved. 
Oil of cassia when pure has a specific gravity of 1.060 to 
1.065, and should contain not less than seventy-five per cent of 
cinnamyl aldehyde. 

Oil of cinnamon leaves is an inferior product, often used 
for adulterating oil of Ceylon cinnamon. It does not deserve 
notice by the perfumer. 

As an appendix we may add in this connection a descrip- 
tion of the 


OIL OF TURPENTINE (OLEUM TEREBINTHIN#), 


because it must be called an important substance to know 
for the perfumer, inasmuch as it is very frequently used for 
the adulteration of different essential oils. Oil of turpentine, 
which is obtained from incisions into the bark of different 
fir and pine trees, the exuding resin being distilled with 
water, comes into commerce from various sources.  Dif- 
ferent sorts are distinguished, but to the perfumer only the 
rectified oil of turpentine, oleum terebinthine rectificatum, is 


s 
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important. Oil of turpentine has a yellowish color and a 
decidedly disagreeable, resinous, and burnt taste. By repeated 
distillation, especially over quicklime or chloride of lime 
(bleaching powder), it is finally obtained as a colorless, very 
refractive liquid with a density of 0.855 to 0.870 and a boiling- 
point at 160° C. (320° F.). Its odor is peculiar, but not easily 
distinguished from that of old essential oils, such as oils of 
caraway, anise, etc. One peculiarity of oil of turpentine is 
that its odor is easily masked by that of other essential oils, 
so that, for instance, a comparatively large quantity of oil of 
turpentine needs the addition of but little oil of anise to im- 
part to the entire’ mixture a rather pronounced odor of anise. 
This peculiarity has led to the frequent employment of recti- 
fied oil of turpentine for the adulteration of other essential 
oils. 


CHARTER? EX. 


Mateo GLE RATIONS OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND 
THEIR RECOGNITION. 


WE find it necessary to devote a special chapter to the 
adulterations of the commercial essential oils because an ex- 
perience of many years has shown us that hardly any other 
‘ group of products is subject to so many sophistications as 
essential oils. The high price of most aromatic substances 
and the difficulty of recognizing the adulteration furnish an 
inviting field to the unscrupulous manufacturer. In the best 
interest of the perfumer, therefore, we advise the purchase of 
essential oils only from renowned reliable houses, even at 
higher prices, for the cheap commercial products are almost 
worthless, since they are almost without exception adulter- 
ated. aaa i 
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The adulterations are very manifold. Some expensive oils 
are mixed with cheaper ones having a similar odor—for in- 
stance, oil of rose with oil of geranium or oil of geranium 
grass; oil of orange flowers with the oil from Philadelphus 
coronarius; oil of verbena with oil of lemon grass; oils of cara- 
way, anise, and fennel with oil of turpentine; oil of cinnamon 
with oil of cassia, etc. Besides these, other deceptions are 
practised—for instance, oil of anise is mixed with oil of tur- 
pentine and in order to make the mixture congeal readily 
(which is the characteristic of true oil of anise, as above 
stated) paraffin or spermaceti is added. A similar practice 
prevails with adulterated oil of rose and other viscid oils. Oil 
of bitter almond we have found adulterated with or entirely 
replaced by nitrobenzol, etc. 

The demonstration of the adulteration of an essential oil 
by chemical means offers many difficulties. We devote par- 
ticular attention to the physical characteristics, for experience 
has shown us that the olfactory organ——provided it is very 
expert—is often able to determine the genuineness of any aro- 
matic substance when other tests have given only uncertain 
results, or can give certain results only in the hands of ex- 
perts. To make this test, however, quite reliable, it is nec- 
essary to be familiar with the substances in their pure unadul- 
terated condition. Hd 

The manufacturer of perfumery, therefore, should spare 
neither trouble nor pecuniary sacrifices to obtain possession 
of absolutely genuine specimens of those essential oils, even in 
minute quantities, which he intends to employ. Such sam- 
ples should be carefully preserved (protected from heat, 
evaporation, daylight, etc.) for the purpose of immediate com- 
parison with the oils to be purchased. | 

As above stated, the physical properties of the eee 
oils usually furnish the means of recognizing their purity, and 


these give more reliable results to the practical perfumer thap 
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the chemical tests. The most valuable points are furnished 
by the boiling-point, the congealing-point, and the density of 
the oils. The following table gives the boiling and congealing 
points of the most important essential oils in degrees of the 
centigrade thermometer, together with the density (or specific 
gravity); where two figures are given, they indicate the ex- 
treme limits found in genuine samples. 

Special characteristics of some essential oils with reference 
to their action at low temperatures or their melting-point are 
given in the column “ Remarks.” 

Oil of turpentine, paraffin, wax, and spermaceti being fre- 
quently used for the adulteration of essential oils, have been 
included in the table. 

If accurate results are aimed at in the examination of an 
essential oil according to this table, the specific gravity should 
be determined by means of a scale sensitive to one one-thou- 
sandth gram, and the thermometer should be graduated to the 
tenth of a degree. 


TABLE SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE DENSITY, BOILING AND Con- 
GEALING POINTS OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ESSENTIAL OILS 
USED IN PERFUMERY. 


Boiling- |Congealing- 
Essential Oil of Density. Point, Point, Remarks. 
Deg Cc; Deg. C. 




















MUSING Ete ster caters ss eeresh ns OLS OG ie i reteset shi testes 
BREESE crevale reise ois fog ta% 0.980 veeee | fIO-I5 
DET SAIMObr ata: cc ees os » 0.850-0.890 188 —24 
Bitterjalmond~.. ....4..6. 1.040 EOC ese as 
Do., art. (nitrobenzol).. 1.866 213 +3 
OC AUD Uae aac nns +s 9.3 OLSSOU Pat stttctcn ho: oie 
Calamus yet ys est CO OC a Era N AON!) fess orate 
CamMOnile’ ssid cst es 0.924 160-210 | ..... 
Camphor(Borheo)s 25) 0). 25.0% BTQee | a set ss Melts at 198 
i. (Chinese)...... 0.985 BOS ile eh 65 Melts at 175 
Cara Way es ie als. oe wats 0.960 DGS tree tote aes 
AGSIAR rae eas on 1.060 ZEQ=Ob ea 2. oes 
WeGaleWOOd wee cite eeehl) OC Gad 264 —22 
CANINA MONI hs key. oa ed 1.030-1.035 240 |below—25 
e leatias ease. TOSS es ec lt Meuskeee.: 
SOOM E tar ah nels ek see] 1.034-1.055 248 below 20 | Forms crystals —16 
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Essential Oil of 
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Melissa 
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ee eet eee eee Feeeve 
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Patsleyn s vasjno setae 
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Peppermint os .ae ae 
Portugal (orange peel). . 
| 50) cara arr ey eh 
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Density. 


0.960—0.980 
T0773 


0.895 
0.889 
0.870 
0.870-0.9.40 
0.850-0.870 
0.870-—0.898 
0.931 
0.8g0-0.950 
0.890-0.920 
0.855 
0.889-0.889 
0.880-0.948 


eoereee 


0.830-0. 860 
0,840—0.850 
I.015 
0.950-1.012 
0.902-0.930 


-| 0.840-0.850 


0.832 
0.895-0.916 
O.gII 
0.902 
0.950-0.980 
1.082 
0. 8g0-0.920 
0.982 
0.870-0.940 


ee eee 


0.855-0.870 
0.870 

0.960-0.970 
0.943 











Boiling- 
Point, 
Deg. C: 


Congealing- 
Point, 
Deg. C. 


Remarks. 
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eceee 
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eee ee 
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ceeoee 


CLECs OL O47) Eh. OO Neue 


Melts at 50-65 
Melts at 65-70 
Melts at 45-50 


Ce O06 = NE EGO see 


eevee 


eeeee fF ieeeee6 


In buying essential oils, except it be from a house whose 


reputation is a guaranty of their genuineness, it is to the inter- 


est of the perfumer to make a test. 
substances which are generally used for the sophistication of 
These are: A. Other essential oils; B. Fixed 


essential oils. 


He must look for certain 


oils;_C. Alcohol; D. Paraffin, spermaceti, wax. _ 
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A. ADULTERATION OF ESSENTIAL OILS WITH OTHER 
ESSENTIAL OILS. 


This mode of adulteration, which is frequent, is naturally 
the one most difficult of demonstration. In the case of cheap 
oils such as those of caraway, lemon, orange peel, etc., recti- 
fied oil of turpentine is almost without exception the adul- 
terant. The methods usually recommended, such as attempt- 
ing to dissolve out the oil of turpentine by strong alcohol, 
hoping thus to separate it from the essential oil, are without 
practical value. 

_.The adulteration can, however, often be demonstrated by 
rubbing a drop of the suspected oil on a glass plate and test- 
ing the odor, provided the olfactory organ is trained. As 
the above table shows, the oils have different high boiling- 
points, while oil of turpentine boils at a rather low tempera- 
ture, hence it evaporates sooner than the others and can be 
demonstrated by its odor. 

The demonstration of an adulteration with an essential 
oil is most certain by so-called fractional distillation. Some 
of the oil to be examined (about four to six fluidrachms) is 
placed in a small retort with condenser and heated to a tem- 
perature a few degrees below the boiling-point of the oil in 
question. If, for instance, oil of bergamot adulterated with 
oil of turpentine is to be tested, it is heated carefully to 
nearly 188° C. (370° F.), the boiling-point of the oil of ber- 
gamot; the oil of turpentine which boils at 160° C. (320° F.) 
passes over completely, while the oil of bergamot remains in 
the retort. 

Fractional distillation is also the most reliable way of de- 
monstrating an adulteration with a fixed oil or with paraffin, 
wax, or spermaceti. An adulteration of oil of lavender with 
oil of spike-lavender, which is otherwise barely recognizable, 


is positively shown by this method, even oil of geranium in 
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oil of rose, oil of cassia in oil of cinnamon, etc., may be thus 
demonstrated. Seige 


B. ADULTERATION OF ESSENTIAL OILS WITH FIXED OILS. 


An addition of fixed oils can be easily demonstrated by 
agitation of the oil with strong alcohol in which the essential 
oil dissolves, while the fixed oil remains unchanged. Castor 
oil, however, is likewise soluble in alcohol and for this reason 
is frequently used for the adulteration of essential oils. Yet 
the presence of a fixed oil can also be shown in a very simple 
manner by placing a drop of the suspected oil upon white 
paper and leaving it for some hours in a warm spot. If the 
oil was pure, the translucent stain on the paper will disappear 
completely (also when the oil was adulterated with turpen- 
tine); but if it was mixed with a fixed oil, the stain will remain 
permanently and cannot be removed from the paper even by 
strong heat. 


C. ADULTERATION WITH ALCOHOL. 


This frequent adulteration is demonstrated either by frac- 
tional distillation, when the alcohol passes over first between 
- =, 7o%-and*8o0° Ci (158° and:176° EH.) or bythe userer 
{ the vessel illustrated in Fig. 31, which is divided 
into 100 equal parts. 

The vessel is filled to the tenth division with 
the oil to be tested, and water is added to bring 






wl wf f a 


the volume to the 50 mark. If alcohol is present, 


= 
> 


it is taken up by the water so that the volume of 





oil appears to diminish. If the oil reaches to the 


ee) 


mark 7, it contained three volumes of alcohol, or 


ion 


in other words it was mixed with thirty per cent 
of alcohol. It is true, essential oils likewise dis- 
solve somewhat in water, but in such minute quantities as not 


to affect the success of the test: 
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D. ADULTERATION WITH PARAFFIN, SPERMACETI, OR WAX 


This mode of adulteration is practised mainly with viscid 
oils which congeal at rather high temperatures, such as oils of 
anise, rose, etc., the essential oils being usually mixed at the 
same time with oil of turpentine or paraffin. The fraud is 
easily detected by fractional distillation. 

Oil of bitter almonds is often adulterated with oil of mir- 
bane; this can be demonstrated by shaking 1 volume of the 
oil with 17 volumes of alcohol of 45%, and setting the mixture 
aside to settle. The nitrobenzol (oil of mirbane) will then 
collect at the bottom. Oil of Rose may be tested as follows: 
Mix the oil with an equal quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Neither the color nor the odor of the oil should be 
changed, but if oil of geranium was present a disagreeable 
odor and a darker color is produced. 

It has been proposed, too, to test the oils by heating with 
iodine or nitric acid and determining the purity by the re- 
action; but the results with the different oils are so similar 
that the test is almost worthless. We have had the same ex- 
perience with the test by nitro-prusside of copper which on 
being heated with essential oils gives colored precipitates dif- 
fering with various oils, but still so similar that they cannot 
be relied upon. We have found in all cases that a comparison 
of an oil with a sample of known purity is the best, or else 


the tests given in the preceding pages. 
Io 
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CHAPTER X. 
SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS. 


THE subject of artificial or synthetic perfumes is of sur- 
passing interest and importance to the practical perfumer as he 
is constantly confronted with the consideration of synthetics, 
new and old, and their usefulness and practical value as com- 
pared with natural products. In particular, the saving of 
expense made possible by their use is sufficient to warrant 
their employment wherever possible. In order to comprehend 
their real field of usefulness, it is first necessary to ascertain 
where the line between natural and synthetic products should 
be drawn. 

By natural products we mean those which are directly drawn 
from flowers, leaves, roots, herbs, fruits, etc., whether by ex- 
pression, distillation, maceration, or extraction by. volatile 
solvents. 

By what are known as synthetic products are meant those 
products which are obtained from a natural base by chemical 
treatment or by combination of one or more organic or inorganic 
chemicals to produce the aromatic or odorous bodies. The 
resulting combinations are more or less contaminated with im- 
purities. These are removed by purification and it is on the 
care and skill with which this purification is effected that the 
quality and odor value of the synthetic depend. 

It should be borne in mind that many of the synthetics are 
made indirectly from vegetable bases, for example: Heliotropin 
from oil of camphor, vanillin from oil of cloves, terpineol from oil 
of turpentine, the artificial violets from oil of lemongrass. These 
few instances of products so universally used should serve to 
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dispel one of the general misconceptions that most, if not all, of 
the synthetics are coal-tar derivatives. 

Nothing was ever further from the truth, as any perfume 
chemist knows, yet it is often difficult to correct this false con- 
ception. It is therefore plain that there is some overlapping 
of the natural. products and the synthetic, in those instances in 
which the synthetic is derived from vegetable bases, but where 
this derivation is only a metamorphosis of the needed chemical 
elements, and not of the odorous principle as a whole, they may 
be termed synthetic. 

It may be primary to say that synthesis in this field, as in 
all chemistry, is based upon analysis, but it is most necessary 
to emphasize this if the proper understanding is to be had. 
It was only after the pure natural products had been carefully 
analyzed and their elements found that it was possible to search 
for these elements in other less costly substances of vegetable 
or mineral origin, and recombine them into artificial aromatics, 
resembling the compounds sought to be reproduced. And yet, 
up to the present time, this work of analysis and synthesis 
leaves much to be desired. Not yet has it proved practical to 
imitate the delicate chemistry of nature in all of its infinite 
detail, and for this very reason it is not yet possible, if it ever will 
be, to reproduce scientifically and successfully all of the charac- 
teristic qualities of any natural product. 

In fact, it seems as if the natural and synthetic perfume ma- 
terials supplement one another most happily. It is a provable 
fact that in the process of extracting natural products some im- 
portant odorous elements are lost, and it is these missing notes 
necessary to the complete chords of the odorous harmony which 
are sometimes supplied by well-made synthetics. It is indis- 
putable that many synthetic products often intensify the odors 
_ of the natural products. 

The development of artificial perfumers’ materials has made 
possible the manufacture of many new and novel odors, as well 
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as the perfecting of the old staple odors. Concurrently with the 
marked advances made by the manufacturers of synthetics 
during the last twenty years or more, the manufacturers of the 
natural products have not been unprogressive. They have 
expended fortunes upon experiments in fertilizing the soil, 
crossing of types, and the grafting of plants, at the same time 
that they have perfected their methods of distillation and ex- 
traction, heightened the efficiency of their’ machinery, and 
secured the ripest results of expert chemical aid, so as to secure 
all that was possible from the crude materials; and by the 
discovery of new solvents they have succeeded in obtaining 
products of great strength and purity. In this way the wide 
use of synthetics has had an excellent effect in stimulating the 
manufacturers of the natural products to improve their proc- 
esses in every direction. 

Regardless of the fact that the consumption of synthetics 
has increased enormously, as they deserved to increase with the 
spread of knowledge and appreciation of the value of these im- 
portant ingredients (they are to-day indispensable in every per- 
fumer’s laboratory), it would be taking an unwarranted liberty 
with the truth to state that the synthetics can replace the 
natural products. These are still the real basis of all good 
perfumery, and are just as necessary as ever for the attainment of 
many perfume effects which are impossible otherwise. In the 
proper combination of the natural and synthetic products, based 
upon a clear understanding of the proper functions of each in the 
economy of the perfume industry, lies the best guarantee of 
success. Each has its work to do; neither is complete without 
the other, and working harmoniously the results will be both 
rich and satisfying. 

The foregoing is a summary of the situation as regards 
synthetics as recently expressed by Mr. W. G. Ungerer, 
and the table of artificial products in the following chapter 
will show how wide is the variety of artificial products now 


« 
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available to the manufacturer of perfumes and toilet prepara- 
c1OnS. 2) 

“Tt is, of course, impossible in a work of this nature to treat 
of the long list of synthetic products in detail, but a few of the 
most important will be briefly described, such as ionone, helio- 
tropin, terpineol, coumarin, and vanillin. 

Ionone has an intensely powerful odor which gives a delight- 
ful violet perfume when sufficiently reduced in strength. For 
handkerchief perfumes it may be used in full strength in proper 
quantities and providing there are sufficient liquid contents to 
provide suitable dilution, but for perfuming creams and simi- 
lar toilet preparations a solution of I per cent, that is, one dram 
of ionone to 100 drams of alcohol, should be made and a few 
drops of this used to suit. 

Heliotropin is a crystalline powder and gives a fine heliotrope 
odor. It blends well with other agents, but generally should 
be used in a solution. 

Terpineol is an oily liquid and produces a fine lilac perfume 
when sufficiently diluted. AI per cent solution will be found 
useful. 

Coumarin has the peculiar odor of Tonquin beans, but is 
much stronger. It comes in the form of powder and should be 
dissolved in alcohol and then used to suit. It is used as a base 
in various perfumes. 

Vanillin is chemically identical with vanilla, but is much 
stronger and cheaper. It is used as a base in various per- 
fumes. 

Finally it may be remarked of the artificial products gen- 
erally that they not only are cheaper than the natural products 
but that they are more soluble and will not cloud solutions of 
low alcoholic strength, thus permitting a large economy in the 
use of alcohol in lotions and washes. 
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TABLE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS. 
By Joun C. Umney, F.C.S., London, England. 


Melting 
Point 


es, 


203-204° 
212, 
35. 


42° 
33° 


| 








Boiling 
Point 


140° 
173°55 
155-156° 
158-159° 
175-176° 


I1I7-118° 
(17mm) 
197—198° 
226-227° 
225-227° 
194-198° 


212° 


2185 


215° 
211I-212° 
257° 
220-222 
220-221° 
196-197° 
213.5° 
231-233° 
205° 
234-235° 


228-229° 
205-208° 


Ue 
128-130° 
(20mm) 
248° 
60-61° 
(9mm) 
80-82° 
(13mm) 
207—209° 
170° 
(15mm) 
263" 
205-207° 
160.5° 
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ena Rotation 
0.9074 
0.8595 
0.858 
0.842(54°) 
0.846 
0.856 +4°0’ { 
0.858 — 7°10’ 
0.882 +o0° 
0.866 +0° 
0.867(20°) jfrom—8° to 
at 9°10’ 
1.02 from+37° 44’ 
107-3777. 
0.9057 from+95° 9’ 
to —117°5’ 
0.912(10°) 
0.890(20°) — 43°45" 
1.03 
1.023(15°) 
0.985 49°25" 
0.8278 
0.840(15°) +o0° 
— 1°18’ 
1.05 
1.008 
0.8977(15°) 
0.8538(17°) |from+10° to 
. +11° 
1.050(15°) +0° 
1.054 +0° 
1.1698 
1122 +o0° 
0.8211 
0.8277 
0.828(15°) 
1.085 +0° 
1.1594 





Refractive 
Index 


1.54344 
1.48456 
1.4655 q 
1.45564 (54°) 
1.47459 


1.45789(1) 
1.45659(d) 

1.44991 
1.4773(15°) 


1.4671(20°) 


1.48084 


1.4792 
1.4479 


1.532 


1.43582 
- 1.540 


1.4931 
1.4481 


1.545 
1.6194 
1.572 
1.41955 
1.42752 
1.42977 


1.52536 
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TABLE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS. 
( Continued.) 


Melting 


Products - Paint 


Ng ee 


Methylamyl ketone..... 
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66 66 
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Salicylate of methyl..... 
Benzoate of benzyl..... 21 
Anthranilate of methyl.. 


Butyrate of methyl..... 

Mle mreLHY los’, be... 
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Caprylate of ethyl...!.. 
Valerianate of citronelly] 
Formate of terpenyl..... 


Cinnamate of methyl... 
bc 46 
Salicylate of amyl...... 


66 


eadenzyl.2. =. 


175-176° 


Boiling 
Point 


° 


I5I-152 
169—-170° 
194—196° 
172-173° 
224-226° 
173-174" 
223 
192—-193° 
2 3° 


221—223° 
go° 
(12mm) 
206—207° 
123-124° 
(1 I mm) 
127-128° 
(1 Omm) 
202° 


.| 257-258° 


144° (16) 
140-150 
(20) 
I140-155° 
(20) 


105—-108° 
(1 I mm) 
127-129° 
(16mm) 
IIQ-121° 
(15mm) 
106—107° 
(15mm) 
g0o-94° 
(5mm) 
206° 
224° 
323-324° 
132 
(14mm) 
103° 
II9—120° 
134° 
207-208° 
194—-196° 
135-138° 
(40mm) 
263° 
271° 
I5I-152° 
(15mm) 


Specific 
Gravity 


0.8366 
0.8254 
0.83178 
0.8185 
0.8268 
0.8602 
0.9598 
0.9465 
0.9853 
0.9223 
0.9213 


0.8960(20°) 
0.932(20°) 
0.946 
1.032(15°) 
0.945(15") 
0.937 (20°) 
0.925—0.931 


0.935-0.938 


0.912(15°) 


0.9174(15°) 
0.8928(17°) 
0.991(15°) 
0.9544(15°) 


1.057(16°) 

1.1969(0°) 
1.1224 
1.168 


0.91939 (0°) 

0.89957 (0°) 

0.88514(0°) 
0.8871 


0.9986(0°) 
1.0415 


1.0498 (20°) 
1.049-1.055 


Rotation ees 
1.41535 
ey 1.44003 
+59°57 1.49952 
1.46306 
+ 44°22’ 
1.47018 
+10°15’ 1.4690 
from+21°16’ 1.4496 
to+24.78’ 
1.50001 
1.521 
+40° 1.50113 
T.451-1.454 
+0’ 1.462-1.464 
A 2.37, 1.4456 
aaa 1.46635 
+0’ 1.46505 
— 69°25’ 
12) 1.505 
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TABLE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS. 
( Continued.) 


Melting 


Products Pant 
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[SOSaLrOlsE Ay pens aes 
PX OIOL a oe to eee he ne 30 
ASGa Pio le eu stet, Gere ee 55-56° 
IN TEEN Oli sate ea eneee bat 
MstrarOlits a Monsuceeeie 


° 





Boiling 
Point 


138-139° 

2327 
134° 

(25mm) 
244° 
135 

(1Imm) 
107° 

(13mm) 
233° 


260° 
260° 
178-179° 
255° 
295 
258-259° 
366° 
II2-114° 
(25mm) 
I1IQ—I21° 
(25mm) 
189-192” 


(20mm) 


290-29 1° 
292—293° 
299° 


2224 
236-237° 
252. 


258-262°, 


248—249° 
281—282° 


263° 
25360) 
253-254 
294° 
304 


97—-98° 
(12mm) 


_ Specific 
Gravity 


0.8837 
1.038(15°) 
0.917 (15°) 


0.985 (20°) 


0.9905 
1.1843 
1.0034 


0.8823 (0°) 


1.155 


1.017.153) 
0.9444 
0.985 


1.1334(6°) 
- 1.062 
1.027( 15.) 


1.038(18°) 


0.9760(15°) 


0.976(20°) 
' ¥.0713 

1.080(16°) 
I.041(11°) 
1.0842(15°) 


1.064 
1.108 


1.I124—-1.129 


1.1788 


0.986 
0.972(15°) 


Rotation 


70-42, 


+0’ 





Refractive 
Index 


1.52269 
1.523 
1.541 
1.5680 
P5373 


1.5720 
1.53836 
1.580 


- 1.5380 


1.56149 
1.52355 
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TABLE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS. 
(Continued.) 














Products Melrine FS ee ae Rotation oy : eae 
NITRIC ComMPOUNDS— 
MNitrobénzene.......... ~|209=210°| . 1.2002 
Musk (hydrocarbon)....} 110°. 
BeeKeLONG Goch a. Palas 
Serambrettess: 5.62 .5.. 84-86° 
NITROGEN-CONTAINING 
PRopucTs— 
Me ct we Scicds sees 52° 253-254° 
REPT oe iaee eT vce 95° 265-266° 
)XIDES— 
Meralyptol...... v2.6. 176° | 0.9267(20°) 1.45839 
Acips— 
Phenylacetic acid.......| 76-77° 265° 
@eeinnamic acid......... 133° 300° 
MPMZGIC ACIC ..6 0 Fos es T2i2 249° 
itronellic acid....... 5 257° 
Mericylic acid........:. 155-157° 
MG ACIO 05. oc «os 104° ‘ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE ESSENCES OR EXTRACTS-EMPLOY EDeis 
PEREPUMERY. 


THE term essence or extract in perfumery means a solution 
of an aromatic substance in strong alcohol. These solutions 
are generally made as concentrated as possible and in this 
form find application in the manufacture of handkerchief per- 
fumes and of certain odors bearing a special name. The so- 
called extrait d’ceillet, extract of pink, or the favorite per- 
fumes known as new-mown hay have nothing in common with 
either pink or hay except the name; like many other odors, 
both are merely mixtures of different essences or extracts. 

Besides the manufacture of true perfumes, essences or ex- 
tracts are also used for scenting fine soaps, sachets, mouth 
washes, etc. For the latter, too, use-is often made of the so- 
called aromatic waters (eaux aromatisées) which are obtained 
as a by-product in the distillation of fragrant plants, and havea 
very fine odor owing to the small amount of the aromatic 
substance they hold in solution. To this class belong orange- 
flower water (Aqua Naphe triplex, eau de fleurs d’oranges), 
peppermint water (Aqua Menthe, eau de menthe), and many 
others. 

Essences or extracts can be made in two ways: in the 
case of aromatic substances which are obtainable in the pure 
state—that is; essential oils—by dissolving them in strong 
alcohol in definite proportions; in the case of aromatics com- 
bined with a fatty substance by one of the processes described 
above, by treating the pomade (lard, or other perfectly bland, 
sweet, and in itself odorless fat combined with the aromatic) 
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or huile antique (fixed oil holding the aromatic substance in 
solution) with the strongest alcohol. 

According to the action of the alcohol upon the pomade 
or huile antique at ordinary or higher temperature, the pro- 
cess is called cold or warm infusion. Cold infusion furnishes 
the odor in a much more delicate and superior form than the 
warm. The cold infusion requires for complete solution of 
the aromatic four to six weeks; the warm, ten to fourteen 
days. Although the former consumes a much longer time, it 
_is to be preferred} as the heat injures the odor. Pomades or 
huiles antiques are never completely exhausted by a single 
treatment with alcohol. Even when heat is employed they 
always retain a portion of the aromatic with great tenacity; 
a second and third infusion still abstracts odor from them, 
and finally nothing remains but pure fat with a pleasant odor 
which is stained and sold commercially as pomade under the 
name of the respective odor—violet, orange flower, reseda, 
etc.—or else is used over again in the factory for the extrac- 
tion of flowers. 

Experience has shown us that it is best to infuse the po- 
mades or huiles antiques twice in the cold and to use the two 
fluids united for the finest perfumes; the residue by warm in- 
fusion furnishes an essence of second quality, and superior 
pomades or fragrant oils. The infusion is generally effected 
in strong glass bottles of a capacity of three to five gallons; 
about five to six quarts of cologne spirit being poured over 
six to eight pounds or pints of fat or huile antique. 

In treating huiles antiques all parts of the oil should be 
brought into contact with the alcohol as much as possible, 
hence the bottles must be frequently shaken; a better plan is 
to bring the tightly closed bottles into an apparatus in which 
they are constantly agitated by rotation. Such an apparatus 
is easily made by placing the bottles in an inclined position 
between two rods fastened to a common axis which is kept 
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revolving. The adjoining illustration (Fig. 32) shows such a - 
contrivance which is required also in the manufacture of per- 
fumes. The rotation may be effected by clockwork, water 
power, or any other motor. 

Pomades being solid must be divided into small pieces 
which may be done with a knife, but the following procedure 
is more suitable and less laborious. .The pomade is placed 
in a tin cylinder four inches wide and about a foot high, which 
is open at one end, the other being closed with a tin plate 
having several fine openings. The cylinder filled with po- 
made is set upon the bottle containing the alcohol for extrac: 





tion, and the pomade is pressed through the openings in the 
shape of thin threads by means of a piston. | 

In this way, of course, the pomade acquires a very large 
surface and rapidly yields the aromatic substance to the 
alcohol. The odor of the pomade differs according to the 
length of time which it has been subjected to the flowers, and 
on being treated with alcohol furnishes extracts of corre- 
sponding strength. This should be borne in mind in the manu- 
facture of perfumes which are intended to be uniform in 
quality. ; 

After two cold and one warm infusion of the pomade, it 
may be made to yield some more aromatic material by heat- 


ing it carefully to its exact melting-point, when extract again 
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appears on the surface and can be poured off by gentle inclina- 
tion of the vessel. a | 

In the following pages we give the proportions by weight 
and measure employed by the most important French, Eng- 
lish, and German manufacturers for their pomade extracts or 
solutions of the essential oils in alcohol. As to the latter we 
again repeat that it must be over 88 to 90% strength according 
to Tralles or even stronger, and that it must be absolutely free 
from any trace of amyl alcohol (potato fusel oil), the least 
amount of which impairs the delicacy of the odor. In this 
country (the United States) there is no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining alcohol of proper strength. The market offers 
scarcely any other but that of 94%. Of course deodorized 
alcohol, or so-called Cologne spirit should be used. Grain 
and wine spirits are the kinds which when rectified are to be 
preferred to all others. All the citron oils (z.2., oils of lemon, . 
bergamot, and those with similar odor), rose oils (oils of rose, 
geranium, and rhodium), and many other sweet scents are 
most fragrant when dissolved in pure spirit of wine, while the 
odors from the animal kingdom and those of violet (violet 
and orris root) smell sweetest when dissolved in grain spirit. 

The essences prepared from pomades or huiles antiques 
usually contain in solution some fat which is best removed by | 
cooling. To this end the vessels containing the essences are 
placed in a vat and surrounded with pellets of ice and crystals 
of chloride of calcium. By this mixture the temperature can 
be reduced below — 20° C.(— 4° F.), and after some time the 
fats are deposited in a solid form at. the bottom of the vessel. 
This is then taken from the vat and the essence carefully 
poured from the sediment. 
~The alcoholic extracts of the pomades. or solutions of the 
aromatics are called essences or extracts (French, extraits) ; 
the solutions obtained from ‘resins and balsams are usually 


termed tinctures. 
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While some extracts, owing to their strong odor, can be 
used only when diluted with alcohol, others are employed in 
perfumes as such. Pure extracts (extraits purs) are those 
containing only a single odor and are but rarely used as per- 
fumes; the latter are usually mixtures of several, often a great 


many odors. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT CESSENCESCAN.D EX vaeao: 


NOTE.—There is considerable confusion, in works on per- 
fumery, regarding the terms essence and extract. In French 


‘ 


works, essence always means “ essential oil.” Thus “ essence 


’ 


de rose” is “essential oil of roses,” or “attar (otto) of roses. 
Extrait (French) is used of alcoholic solutions of oils, as well 
as alcoholic extracts of pomades, or of substances not wholly 
soluble in alcohol, and also of compound liquids. In English, 
essence is used, and should be confined to alcoholic solutions 
of essential oils (“essence of lemon,” “essence of pepper- 
mint”). It is, then, equivalent to the term “spirit,” which is 
also used only of alcoholic solutions of essential oils or other 
volatile substance (such as: spirit of peppermint, essence of 
peppermint; spirit of camphor, etc.). Liquid alcoholic ex- 
tracts of substances not wholly soluble in alcohol are properly 
called ¢2nctures (for instance, tincture of benzoin, tincture of 
musk); and liquid alcoholic extracts of pomades, or com- 
pound odorous liquids, are best comprised under the general 
term extracts. 

We shall employ the terms essence, extract, and tincture in 


the sense here explained. 
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EXTRACT OF CASSIE (EXTRAIT DE CASSIE). 


BAGS Ca OMA Crate ole esse Bae ta oe bye) + aes gates 4 lbs. 
PCG HO ee Reith eek ce oes Biersle woke leo hal e's I gal. 


Extract of cassie has a fine green color—a fact which is 
not desirable in perfumes intended for the handkerchief be- 
cause colored preparations leave stains. However, extract of 
cassie is rarely used pure, but is generally mixed with other 
odors for handkerchief perfumes, whereby the color is so 
much diluted that it may be disregarded. This extract—and 
the same remark applies to all the others—immediately after 
its preparation must be put into tightly closed vessels and 
preserved in the coolest attainable dark place; for light, air, 
- and heat must be called the destroyers of perfumes, since the 
most delightful odors eventually disappear under their influ- 
enec: | 

For the benefit of manufacturers who import this extract 
from Southern France, the main source of supply, we may 
add that the word cassie or extrait de cassie, derived from. 
the flowers of Acacia farnesiana, might readily give rise to 
confusion with extrait de cassia, made from the bark of the 
cinnamon cassia. 


TINCTURE OF AMBERGRIS (EXTRAIT D’AMBREGRIS). 

RDNA ONG SRN Wal aie coches e. shkee ose) wasn here's a goto bite 4 OZ. 

PICO O MPI PAL uie LRAT OD es ec ace bales ee LR Ols 

The ambergris should be broken into small pieces with a 
chopping knife repeatedly moistened with alcohol, and allowed 


to digest in the alcohol for some weeks at a temperature of 
aDOUL, 30° G..4 50°. 1s); | | 


TINCTURE OF BENZOIN (EXTRAIT DE BENJOIN). 


Ee ZO eR ere aA eet Band cine biSoaynce eh 2 Ibs. 
PTO IO We ate Piney tole BS GF fas shines US Te eee hls tal, 


2 
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This tincture is not so much used for handkerchief per- 


fumes as for preserving many pomades, as it possseses the 
valuable property of preventing fats from becoming rancid 


ESSENCE OF BERGAMOT (EXTRAIT DE BERGAMOTTE). 


Oil of bergamot ir aes ee een ne rte ee 8 Oz. 
Alcohol 9.0 i p7 yaa series cease shee eae 5 qts. 
TINCTURE OF CASTOR (EXTRAIT DE CASTOREUM). 
Castor 235° SUR ieee ee Wee se oe ee 4 OZ. 
Alcohol. :.:,.4.t3 | 2) eerste se eee eae eee 1 gal. 
TINCTURE OF Musk SEED (EXTRAIT D’AMBRETTE). 
Musk:seeds Gana oe ek ee 2 Ibs. 
NI COHOL. 3) cours ehecsts wyahe octet ee ee ee ee 1 gal. 
ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMOND (EXTRAIT D’AMANDE) 
Oilcof: bitterralmond 2a iver se. ee a ene ee 134 OZ. 
Alcohol: she aa etree oc eee ae eee 5 qts. 
ESSENCE OF CALAMUS (EXTRAIT DE GLAIEUL). 
Oibofecalamus sy secs). sce a aie ae ales ce ene 134 OZ. 
. 5 qts. 


Cr ee  } 


Alcohol 
This essence has a pleasant odor, but it is not valued as a 


true perfume; though if it is mixed with other essences of 

extracts until its characteristic odor is no longer recognizable 

it furnishes a very useful basis for many cheap articles. 
ESSENCE OF CEDAR (EXTRAIT DE: CEDRE). 


Y% Ib. 
5 qts. 


oe © e ee © e © oe ee ew ew He we ee ee ew ew ew ew 


Oil of cedar wood 


Alcohol \i3.9 4. eee eee eee 
This essence made from the oil is colorless and can be 


used immediately for handkerchief perfumes. 


TINCTURE OF CEDAR (EXTRAIT DE BOYS DE CEDRE). 
This is made by digesting finely rasped cedar wood with 


strong alcohol, namely: 
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Becatv Ode Mis Mires ts aetna vic als tha’ twee ot 6 Ibs. 
ENO COM Ane Wa epee Bi eect Ra one a a 5 qts. 


The result is a fragrant tincture with a beautiful deep red 
color which cannot be employed for handkerchief perfumes, 
but may serve for many cosmetic preparations such as mouth - 
washes and for scenting soap. 


ESSENCE OF CITRONELLA. 

Oi cliponcllaminee ee il eeu ees OZ 
JOON ly Re nee he. ok Wen eye en 1 gal. 
EssENCE OF LEMON GRASS (EXTRAIT DE SCHOENANTHE). 
Oilowlemomoraccwmn saat hos wee fy ces sce sae t ae OZA 
PICO pene ee ae ORES eT ON 6 OOS Scand: 6 1 gal. 
EXTRACT OF LILAC (EXTRAIT DE LILAS). 


The genuine is seldom made; the preparation sold under 
this name consists of: 


MEY he POR np Many at BE he rene nse. os ath 9s oe Bava 
Extract of orange flowers, from pomade........... 2 qts. 

x fractOltuucrose, FOI POMAIE. 6 asic ese stk eee « 3 qts. 
MCU CLO LACIVCCIN MOE Eile Oise Ate the thei e nal «sass T0Z, 
Mota ne Vian Ges aor. te. tis. ae areas +8 2 drams 


EXTRACT OF HONEYSUCKLE (EXTRAIT DE CHEVRE-FEUILLE). 


The author has made this extract by treating the pomade 
prepared from the flowers of Lonicera caprifolium, in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 


IBPOMe VoUCle OMIA den aac ce 2 oth. ka ce sia oes die 6 lbs. 
PLC © Iie pera OO ene a iisorel 208 eal nicte <6 ens hak 5 qts. 


The commercial extract of this name is always a com- 
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pound which may be prepared according to the following for- 


mula: 
Extract of rose, made from the pomade........... Tacit. 
Extract of tuberose, from pomades i. he 1 qt. 
Extract/of orange; from, pomlade..71 .4 ve eee I qt. 
‘Tincture of vanillave eae tenes eee el ine eee ACOZ, 
Tincture of Tole ee sees oie luce eee eee 4 OZ. 
Oilof nerolis va nner. meer ten Mute crue 8 grains. 

ESSENCE OF GERANIUM. 

Oil of geranium (rose-geranium)................:. 54 02. 
Alcoholicsn eh AONE SOG Ni ern en! Atel s see 5 qts. 


In the commercial article the essence of lemon grass is often 
substituted for the essence of geranium, the odor being similar, 
though less delicate. 


EXTRACT OF CUCUMBER (EXTRAIT DE CONCOMBRES). 


Cucumbers. ek eee an eee ee 5 IDSs 
Alcohol". ota) a taurine nee “eH areata 5 qts. 


The cucumbers are peeled, cut into thin slices, and mace- 
rated in the warm alcohol. If the odor is not strong enough 
in the alcohol after some days, it is poured over some more 
fresh slices, the macerated residue is expressed, and at the end 
of the operation all the liquids are united and filtered. 


EXTRACT OF HELIOTROPE (EXTRAIT D’HELIOTROPE). 
Heliotrope pomade.)....5 niet ok eae ee 6 lbs. 
Alcohols. fcr. Sees iets tice ae Oe te eer 5 qts. 
This has been manufactured only by French perfumers; the 

great majority of the so-called extracts of heliotrope are com- 
pounded from: 


Extract of rose, irom pomadevarw.. i. eee 2 qts. 
Extract of orange flowers, from pomade........... I qt. 
Tincture of ambergris....... Se Ah Gores eter ee 4 OZ. 
“Heliotropitis': aes scla Utes Fae ee ee Feta 
Alcohol: (0 s:c isis Seon 0s aad ee oe ee 1 qt. 


This is used as a perfume as such. 
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More recently, piperonal, under the name heliotropin, is 
used for making this extract— | 


UCUGLL OMe eer aemee wee ich luets eo S-97's 08 Wa hd cae VY OZ. 
LICE) DO) Lh a oi etl Lah el a I pint. 


It is necessary to blend this with various other aromatics 
in order to cover the pronounced odor. A little cumarin is 
usually of great help. 


EXTRACT OF JASMINE (EXTRAIT DE JASMIN). 


Jasmine pomade SO ae antes eet, date ts 4 lbs. 
COMO eee RARE RM Nh 5 ate. WANs e's o's '4"s 1 gal. 


ESSENCE OF LAVENDER (EXTRAIT DE LAVANDE). 


OMIA VCHOGIO ny ON se viot carck ek 6 vee kes oT OZ 
PCO OMe tree ry Os ak Cokes Sa eke 5 qts. 
A far superior essence may be prepared by the distilla- 
tionvots 
Ro em AV CNG Chace ces a crak ae takeaeeidssl ik Shoiei'd. es a OZ, 
TEGO ARTS re ee EE a ANA a or 2 qts. 
ENN) OM eras ey so laste co ciel Sieg Sib BAe 10 qts. 


The distillation is continued until one-half of the entire 
liquid has passed over; the residue in the still furnishes an 
essence of lavender of the second quality. 


EXTRACT OF WALLFLOWER (EXTRAIT DE GIROFLE). 


The genuine odor can be made only from the pomade; the 


commercial extract consists of: 


Extract of cassie, from pomade..... es I pint. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade...._ 1 qt. 
Bextiact Ol rose, tronr pomade:. <0). 0... 6. rt qt. 
PINECEU ORO ADIs 620 tere 841d oc .e seca aes I pint. 
PRIBCUEEOMOPEOLTIS LOOt sic leis Sictelers’eisg al cdcs I pint 
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EXTRACT OF LILY (EXTRAIT DE Lys). 


As to this delightful odor the remark made under the pre- 
ceding head applies likewise: 


Extract of jonquil, irom pomades... 74... ee 3 pints. 
Extract of jasmine; irom pomace <....- 0228 13% fl. oz. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ DN TOZ: 
Extract of rose; fron pomadea... 4: - 6 eee 3 pints. 
Extract of tuberose,; trom: pomadé. ..4.4..-.-. ee 3 qts. 
Oiltof Viane-vlangas coe ee ee ee ee 2 drams, 
Oilot: bois de-rose, yok ne ase oy ee ee 2 drams. 
Lily-ofithe valleysyn. 2.5 soe ee eee 2 02. 


ESSENCE OF LEMON (EXTRAIT DE LIMON). 


Oiltoflemon aca ches bok eee ee eee 720z: 
Pileahiol y's. 24.224 rete et aie Soa cee ee ene 5 qts. 


EXTRACT OF MAGNOLIA (EXTRAIT DE MAGNOLIA). 


This favorite perfume is a mixture of: 


Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ 2 qts. 
Extract of rose, trom pomadet=..... eke ee 4 qts. 
Extract of tuberose; rom pomiade.. |e Trae. 
Extract-of violet, trom pomade tse see rt 
Oil-of citronella java..c2 2h oe ee eee 1 dram. 
Oil of lemony ac wah Hs Sa en eee 16 grains. 
Heliotropins |. Soe ops ae eee ee 1072, 


ESSENCE OF PEPPERMINT (EXTRAIT DE MENTHE). 


Oil - ob peppermint: -. <i a hose eee eee eee 614 02. 
Alcohols: iis cist. oa cca ieee ite ne ear 5 UCU. 
TINCTURE OF MUSK (EXTRAIT DE Musc). 

Musk. ics, 6p Po ee 2 OZ 
Alcohol i333 ccc Ree ie en ae ene 1 gal. 


This tincture is of special importance, not so much because 
of its odor as on account of its useful property of fixing other 
very volatile odors. 
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EXTRACT OF MyrTLE (EXTRAIT DE MyrTE). 


Owing to the small yield of essential oil furnished on dis- 
tillation by the myrtle and the comparatively high price of 
the oil of myrtle, nearly all the extract of myrtle is prepared 
artificially, as follows: 


Extract of jasmine, from pomade................. ¥y% pint. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ Toei. 
Poxatact Ol Tose. trom pomade: 32.684. .2s.. ea 2 qts. 
Extract of tuberose, from pomade..:............. Teg 
MPBCUUITE OLAVAlM deme. a om eatin 's ec ai siers « Lat: 

Oni tle wpe ee nt rs cues 88 or a 2 drams. 


EXTRACT OF NARCISSUS. 


In perfumery, two extracts of narcissus are distinguished 
—true extract of narcissus, from the flowers of the garden 
plant, Narcissus poeticus, and the so-called extract of jon- 
quille, from Narcissus Jonquilla, which is cultivated in South- 
ern France and whose odor is obtained by maceration. Genu- 
ine extract of narcissus is even more rarely obtainable than 
extract of jonquille; the odors of both are imitated, mainly 
according to the following prescriptions: 


1. ExTrAcT OF NARCISSUS (EXTRAIT DE NARCISSE). 


eextract of jonquie, trom pomade. . i... 2s...) .% 2 ats, 
i <eracomtubperose, irom pomade: 40.2525 5 se ss 3 qts. 
PIINGEURCIOMSLOLAK eee to tig Hh bee 3 Mw ale LROze 
PAE CISSUIS MOV LI ete nose ed Bede a. 0 on''s Ge ly Sones ar OZ: 


2. EXTRACT OF JONQUILLE (EXTRAIT DE JONQUILLE). 


Hxtract os onquille, trom pomade ....... 20. ...6: 3 qts. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ 1 Gt. 
Extract of tuberose, from.pomade....... 2... «.. +. 1 qt: 
WTO L CIO ley ADIL ae rei asec ble vase 5 cds wide esas Y pint. 
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EXTRACT OF PINK (EXTRAIT D’CEILLET). 


This pleasant odor occurs in commerce only as an imitation. 


Extract of jasmin, from pomade-:...,... 7-22 a cee 2% pints. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ 2% pints. 
Extract of rose, from pomade......... ber epeenee nae 5 pints. 
dincture of vanillay eee aren ac) ei eee 20 fl. oz. 
OLof pink ASV Oe. ac. ba ee A eevee re 2u0Z. 


EXTRACT OF ORANGE FLOWER OR NEROLI (EXTRAIT DE FLEURS 
D’'ORANGES, ExTRAIT DE NEROLI). 


Orange-llower pomade: 4.9.0 oxen eee 4 \bs. 

PAL CONO) nei sete) Ub oe Sis foal se a ea 1 gal. 
Or, 

Oil neroli:pétale:.,.ciie. 25.5 eo ee eee ee 2 OZ. 

AL COOL ics i ak as eee oe, ee ee ee ee 1 gal. 


The latter preparation is also called “essence of neroli.”’ | 

The extract prepared from the pomade furnishes this highly 
esteemed odor of a delicacy never to be approached by that made 
with oil. The alcoholic extract of the pomade perfumed with 
the flowers of Syringa (Philadelphus coronarius) also occurs in 
commerce as extract of orange flowers or neroli. 


ESSENCE OF PATCHOULY (EXTRAIT DE PATCHOULI). 


Extract orange flowers...5 8-1 I qt. 
AICODOL NS ouch, ar Bb eh GAs as nate eer ee ne eee 1 gal. 


This pure essence of patchouly has not a very pleasant 
odor; that made according to the following formula is far su- 


perior. 
Oil of patchoulyii! 2 air iene pe cen 1% 02. 
Oil of rose. 23.)./459 0s eee ee ee are 38 OZ. 


Aleohol \.o'. 3. 4:5. Ge Ree Oe he eT 
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TINCTURE OF BALSAM OF PERU (EXTRAIT DE PEROU). 


PCCURD AIGA ee ert ee ete rs a 8 oz. 
ODO Orne yada eases ee re 1 gal. 


This tincture, though of a very pleasant odor, can be used 
only for scenting soap or sachets, as it has a very dark brown 
color; by distilling alcohol over Peru balsam a colorless ex- 
tract is obtained, though of a fainter odor. 


ESSENCE OF ALLSPICE (EXTRAIT DE PIMENT). 


MOSER USCC. Meee et Ne ea os Cae P kb es 3 OZ. 
PICU RG lier errr te eee Ue vane ed oS Gs 1 gal. 


EXTRACT OF SWEET PEA (EXTRAIT DE POIS DE SENTEUR). 


This extract, made almost exclusively in Southern France 
by maceration of the pomade, is but rarely met with in com- 
merce; what passes under this name is made as follows: 


_ Extract of orange flower, from pomade........ 214 pints. 
Pe XtLACU OWEOSEMEONY DOMACG ay a hx ys oc 4's ale or 2% pints. 
Extract of tuberose, from pomade.......... 2% pints. 
OLS WECM DeASVD yo ctaen).s caite Ss cs eas» 2 OZ. 


EXTRACT OF RESENA (EXTRAIT DE MIGNONETTE). 


PReseCOCEDOINICC Mie ht aiare sats se chee Sac 4 lbs. 
ECONO Meet nial Macon len. oes caigiv a's sb es 1 gal. 


ESSENCE OR EXTRACT OF ROSE (EXTRAITS DE ROSE). 


In commerce several sorts of essence or extract of rose are 
distinguished; only the cheaper grades are made by direct 
solution of the oil of rose in alcohol, the better grades are pre- 
pared only from pomades. As the rose is the noblest of flow- 
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ers, so are these odors the most magnificent thus far produced 
by the art of perfumery, since they are approached in delicacy 
and fragrance only by the genuine extracts of orange flower 
and violet. The so-called rose waters (eaux de rose) are best 
obtained by distillation of fresh or salted rose leaves with water. 
The preceding formule will show that both extract of rose 
and rose water form important constituents of many compound 
essences, hence these materials require special attention. In 
the following pages we enumerate only those formule which 
are acknowledged as the best and furnish the finest product. 
As rose water likewise belongs among the rose odors we give 
directions for its preparation, and observe in passing that the 
precautions required in the manufacture of this one apply 
also to all aromatic waters (eaux aromatisées). The first 
essential to the production of a fine aromatic water is the em- 
ployment of the freshest possible flowers; when kept in stock, 
chemical changes occur in the leaves which affect also the 
aromatic constituents and lead to a deterioration of the fra- 
grance. Hence we urgently recommend to distil the freshly 
gathered flowers as soon as possible, even if the quantity on 
hand be small. Should this not be feasible, it is advisable to 
press the flowers immediately after gathering in stone-ware 
pots and to pour over them a saturated solution of table salt. 
A concentrated saline solution prevents decomposition by 
the abstraction of water; and thus larger quantities of flow- 
ers may be gathered and distilled with the salt solution. The 
majority of aromatic waters are prepared in this way, for in- 
stance, rose, jasmine, lilac, and others. They enter less into 
handkerchief perfumes than into various mouth and other 
washes, and cosmetics in general. 


ROSE WATER (EAU DE ROSE TRIPLE). 


Rosé leaves: si caer eee eee eee 4 |b. 
WOAlOis 4: cust a ect terete tenner aaa amen eee 20 pints. 


Mix them, and by means of steam, distil 10 pints. 
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The rose leaves are, of course, preferably to be used while 
fresh. If they are to be preserved for future use, they should 
be packed in stone-ware jars, and covered with a solution of 
common salt. This is poured off before distillation, but used 
over. again for the same purpose. 


EXTRACT OF ROSE (EXTRAIT DE ROSES TRIPLE). 
ESOS MD OMIA Rca itte Ce ischiiels Ga 'h: Cai ele wipe aged vets 4 lbs. 
NCO ERG ere Mo eet aE Neca aS sey, 6 64 diel alee ees 1 gal. 


ESSENCE OF [OIL OF] ROSE (ESPRIT DE ROSES TRIPLE). 


SO EO SCT ete et Peery ee sso a ap ea, 4 202. 
PAICONOLes. ia, Pe he es aera gee eae hey aps 1 gal, 


This essence is not so good as the extract. 


EXTRACT OF CHINA ROSES (ESSENCE DE ROSES JAUNES). 


| SSVeAVe Gi Teeter ((0 916) Ce) Ne ah a Oe era 2 qts. 
PEPICCUTe COOL ON Rie Mes Yi ck a odbc dees y% pint. 
Prac Gisactanica ew ares hers ae ae vale 2 qts. 
REMer aC GimueL Clie tan on ck eta. ony ade yc saceto wnt % pint. 
OUT OSC SV ra a es ix vials one go bie s 25 Oz. 


EXTRACT OF SWEET-BRIER (WILD ROSE) (EXTRAIT 
D’ EGLANTINE). 


Ixtract Of Cassie, from pomade: y. v.si. 06. ea ek oes 44 fl. oz. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ 44 fl. oz. 
HoxaT AC LOL LOSE. LOM, POMAGE 4.5. 3c. o do hs ve hoe 214 qts. 
Bese CeO MTOce ALIDIC) cp dele site r's vss ost 4 44 fl. oz. 
MEROMEIIO I) OUASS cae eee ec te ig ods Wichdo 6 4 3 os) VY OZ. 
COME YOUE TAYSE RG Wipes Aes es eel cas oe V4 OZ. 


EXTRACT OF Moss-ROosE (EXTRAIT DE ROSES MOUSSEUSES). 


EP xeeaCu@ilose. IFO) POMaden.. cous Sees ee ede 2 qts. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ 1 qt. 
eceNCCIOMEOSCHLHDLE atts. 9 act ee 6. eh eos sais Td. 
BRIM UUI CLO MAIN DET ONS ete ots NS Sinko ed ves «eps I pint. 


PEE UIT OMSK etn tetin ce chee. vo oo Sale dine Raed ass 1% |b. 
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EXTRACT OF TEA-ROSE (EXTRAIT DE ROSA THEA). 


Extract of rose; from pomadet.. cee ae Tact 
Extract of geranium, from pomade............... 1 qt. 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ % pint. 
Essence of rose (triple).............. Fa aN tat: 
WLincture of-santal.cve, oreo see ee eee y% pint. 
‘Tincture:of orris Toot. a, waa eee a eee % pint 


EXTRACT OF WHITE ROSE (ESSENCE DE ROSES BLANCHES). 


Extract of rose, Irom pomiade:.. 0041s) eee 2 qts. 
iextract/oi. jasmine trom pomade «a. 7... 2 qts. 
Extract/ot cassie, from pomades....¢10-0 27 see 
Oiliof patchoulyontic eine cee eee 1 dram. 
OttO OF TOSe it tele sien eee ee je eee “ie yet eg ealalnse 


EXTRACT OF TwIN-RosEes (ESSENCE DE ROSES JUMELLES). 


Extract of roseirom:pomades +...) ee ee 5 qts. 
OUOE POSE okie eon 2 a Bee ee 134 OZ. 


EXTRACT OF SANTAL (EXTRAIT DE SANTAL). 


Tincture -of santaliivs + Vout hi ye 314 02. 
Essence of rose:(triple) <3). ....-<5 ¢ een ee ene I pint. 
AlCONOk. 0, fs tie Rusave te: tue Bee ache a ee eae a en 9 pints. 


TINCTURE OF STORAX (ESSENCE DE STYRAX). 


Storax so eke dan cue ae ee 2 lbs. 
Alcohols igs scar Res 02s cine eee ee 1 gal. 


Though this tincture has a pleasant odor, it is not ordinarily 
used by itself, but for fixing other odors. 


TINCTURE OF TOLU (EXTRAIT DE BAUME DE TOLOU). 


Vola Dalsang sui 2 Ge oh 2 |bs. 
Alcohols jy t56- 25 DS e eiee aeae 1 gal. 


The remark made under tincture of storax applies also to 
this. 
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TINCTURE OF TONKA (EXTRAIT DE TONKA). 


EXTRACT OF TUBEROSE (EXTRAIT DE TUBEROSE). 


PRUE CO ses sO MIG Ce eee Laide tics at el aee fie, en ete 4 |b. 
ENECOLIO UEP een ye MUM nah Deedee. shaders aM 1 gal. 


TINCTURE OF VANILLA (EXTRAIT DE VANILLE). 


Re abi cmes ICCC mre ita Ashes tase oe wel eb % |b. 
BNC LOM PaO e Meg Bate e oie eles scene nee «8 5 qts. 


WiOleOOMAderw mma et neo 5 Ci. Shale cates 4 |b 

GO DOU TR Ue VR MO 2 hack oy cas mel 1 gal 
This extract is very expensive; a good imitation is made as 

follows: 
Extract of cassie, from PEON AC Ree CS oc nent QaCS: 
PoMtract Ob Ose, IFO) DOMIACEy ins siikis ken ae ee § I qt. 
Extract of jasmine, from pomade................. Toqt: 
SEUNG GULCH MORE SIT OOU, saat iP eer KL Elo G's a Wi'8in mance 1 qt. 
TOS OTe mer Mar eet T Wap are gilt fa chix ise sn dete I5 grains. 
TINCTURE OF ORRIS ROOT (EXTRAIT D’IRIs). 

SEE GSROORANOWCCLEG te su reient see soe 6 se el 2 Ib. 
PICO UOLORE Meret eRe Mist eke fhe dew, SA. 1 gal. 


This tincture is sold as a very cheap violet perfume, but it 
has also considerable value to perfumery in general, owing to 


its fixing power. 


EXTRACT OF VERBENA (EXTRAIT DE VERVEINE). 


True oil of verbena is rather expensive. Hence artificial 
compositions are employed under the name of verbena which 
-resemble the true odor, though not exactly like it. 
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EXTRACT OF VERBENA A. 


Oil of lemon grassy... 1.10 52 es eee 75 grains, 
OiboF lemon... See ee eRe ae ere 14 OZ. 

Oil of orange Ie, eae she eae eee eee 33% 02. 
ALCON OL 2.0 (en side cocoate ge to errant kn Seca ae 5 qts. 


This extract is cheap and is used immediately as a per- 
fume. The extract usually sold under the French name Ex- 


trait de verveine is more expensive and far superior: 


EXTRACT OF VERBENA B. 


Extract of orange flower, from pomade... 30 fl. oz. 
Extract-of rose, rommpomade <3 tne 124Gc. 
Extract of tuberose, from pomade........ 3 OZn 
Oibof. citron Zeste ee. fe cee eee % OZ. 
Oilot lemonverassr oe... mre eee 34 OZ. 
Oil of lemon BANE salatsiele a ocean tee aneees Q OZ. 
Giboforangen y Gavaae. so 25a eee 4% OZ. 
AICONO!. ) ve RacReh tue er eee 474 pints. 


As already explained, if hand-pressed oil of lemon (made 


‘¢ 


by the écuelle process) is available, then the “oil of citron 


zeste’’ (which is ¢#zs particular kind of oil) and the “oil of 
lemon” may be simply added together; that is,g% oz. of oil 


of lemon are used. 


EXTRACT OF VOLCAMERIA (EXTRAIT DE VOLCAMERIA). 


This extract is no more derived from the fragrant blossom 
whose name it bears than are those of the lily, pink, and others 
met with in commerce. It is prepared according to the fol- 


lowing formula: 


Extract of jasmine, from. pomade ....... 5. I pint. 
Extract ofsrose; fromppomades. -e tam se 1 qt. 
Iuxtract of tuberose, from pomade ....... 2 qts. 
Extract-of violet, from pomadé. an. 2 qts. 


Tincture: of imuskiiis ey eee ¥% pint. 
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ESSENCE OF VETIVER (EXTRAIT DE VETIVER). 


COTM OLE CHIN CIs erated Wate ah ys ns Re eee 2 OZ. 
IG VCRE) GVO Lon costo LSE SUR ne a 1 gal. 


TINCTURE OF OLIBANUM (EXTRAIT D’OLIBAN, EXTRAIT 
D’ ENCENS). 
Olioan Ure ee kes eee se as ite Wk gg eek t ilb. 


ISA SOLON ie Ses de Rs a On Ee 5 qts. 
EXTRACT OF WINTERGREEN (EXTRAIT DE GAULTHERIE). 


This essence is more commonly sold under the English than 
the French name. Its composition is the following: 


PRIneiUt Olan Del Obisn seem. ycs os hs sacle eee S8 I pint. 
Be tO CASS ee Pg eee vant eed tive x1. be 4g wd alls I qt. 
Vos SYS GD GE Ga (creigres Qe eels a I pint 
Extract of orange flower, from pomade............ Teo 
PUXtL Ace. OlrOse ATOM POMAde se... 45 ew. cals 2 qts. 
PC he Olav aU Laer ntsialA nak oad ls «ean dhady-ec I pint. 
Mase NCO TOURV CUNY CIN ive a gt Al oe 6 Seid x! see she's 43% I pint. 


CERES ol a Rn ep Lg a Se De 4 OZ. 
OPriarootn aie ete eee irs ees bu 1-1% oz. 
IS COO Bobet ck eelieds pee een uets. 9 a 1 gal. 


Tincture of civet is exceedingly lasting and is generally 
employed for fixing other odors. The quantity required to 
fix perfumes in general varies with the nature of the odor. Asa 
rule, about one-sixteenth part of tincture of civet suffices for 
even the most volatile perfumes. 


TINCTURE OF CINNAMON (EXTRAIT DE CANELLE). 


AO eee ek Oc nas wie N hjcsseieene os 1 lb; 
aL CUE Ue Sites Aiea EN ne Fore a gacnctS4 ass jog vied elie'e 38 5 qts. 
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Owing to the yellow color left upon handkerchiefs by per- 
fumes prepared with this extract, it can bé used only for com- 
mon goods, but it is more frequently employed for scenting 


soaps. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DIVISION OF PERFUMERY. 


ACCORDING to the purposes for which they are intended, 
the various articles of perfumery may be divided into several 


groups. They are: 


TRUE PERFUMES. 


A. Liguid.—Alcoholic handkerchief perfumes. Among 
these are the so-called extracts, bouquets, and waters. Am- 
moniacal and acid perfumes: aromatic vinegars and volatile 
ammoniacal salts. 

B. Dry.—Sachet powders, fumigating pastils and powders. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 
Emulsions, crémes, perfumed soaps, toilet waters, nail 


powders. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


Hair oils, pomades, hair washes. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE MOUTH. 


Tooth powders, mouth washes. 


COSMETICS. 
Paints, powders, hair dyes, depilatories, etc. 
In connection with the description of these different arti- 
cles some remarks will be made about the colors employed in 
perfumery and about the utensils used with the cosmetics, 


such as combs, brushes, sponges, etc. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF HANDKERCHIEF PER- 
Peo. pDOUOQUETS OR AROMATIC WATERS. 


THE manufacture of handkerchief perfumes is very sim- 
ple: the extracts prepared as directed in Chapter XIII. are 
mixed in definite proportions and the perfume is finished. If 
the extracts are well seasoned, the perfumes blend in perfect 
harmony within a few days, and this time may be even short- 
ened by the use of the apparatus illustrated in Fig. 32. If 
the extracts have been but recently prepared, a longer time 
will be required before the odor of the alcohol and the seve- 
ral constituents is imperceptible and all odors have blended 
into a harmonious whole. 

If the manufacturer can afford to allow the finished ex- 
tracts and perfumes to season for some length of time—of 
course, in well-closed and completely filled vessels—in a cool 
place, they will improve markedly in quality. Perfumes which 
contain but a single odor or in which a certain odor distinctly 
predominates are usually called by the name of the respective 
plant, etc., under a French title, ¢. g., extrait de violette, extrait 
de reséda, etc. Combinations of many odors which produce 
an agreeable impression as a whole, while no one odor predom- 
inates, are called bouquets or waters; for inorices Bouquet 
de Jockey Club, Eau de Mille Fleurs, Cologne Water, Hun- 
garian Water, etc. 

The mixture of the extracts is effected in strong glass bot- 
tles of a capacity exactly adapted to the perfume, so as to be 
completely filled. For perfumes which require seasoning to 
make the odors blend we use small glass balls of which enough 
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are introduced into the bottle to make the mixture rise into 
the neck of the container which is then closed air-tight and 
preserved in a dark, cool place. 

Of course, all perfumes should be perfectly clear and free 
from turbidity. The extracts made from pomades or essential 
oils are clear and furnish perfumes that remain so; extracts 
prepared from balsams or resins should be allowed to stand 
at rest for several weeks and then be carefully decanted from 
the sediment. Filtration should be dispensed with unless ab- 
solutely unavoidable, on account of the large amount of oxy- 
gen with which the extract would thereby come in contact, to 
the detriment of the odor. 

The bottles in which the perfumes are mixed, as well as 
those in which they are put up for sale, must be perfectly 
dry, as a very small amount of water often suffices to separate 
a portion of the aromatics and to render the liquid turbid or 
opalescent. 

Fine perfumes are always sold in glass vessels with ground- 
glass stoppers; cork has a peculiar odor which it would com- 
municate to the liquid. For the more perfect exclusion of 
the air the stoppers and bottle necks are moreover covered 
with animal membrane, sheet rubber, or vegetable parchment, 
with an outer cap of white glove leather. 

In the case of very expensive perfumes, much care is be- 
stowed on the container; certain perfumes are filled into bot- 
tles of peculiar form and color, or into small porcelain jars 
provided with corresponding labels printed in gold and colors. 
Sometimes the container costs many times the price of the 
perfume. But as the finest perfumes are articles of luxury in 
the truest sense of the word, they require extreme care in 
their putting up; and good taste in the selection of the con- 
tainers for fluids, pomades, cosmetics, powders, etc., is of as 
much importance to the perfumer as the possession of a sen- 


sitive and trained olfactory organ. 
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In the following formulas for the preparation of bouquets, 
the words extract, essence, and tincture have the same mean- 
ing, as was explained under Chapter XIII. 

In many cases the cost of these preparations may be reduced 
and their manufacture simplified by the use of synthetic oils, and 
accordingly a number of such formulas are given as examples 
of modern practice. 


| CHAPTER XVI. 
FORMULAS FOR HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES. 


BOUQUET DE L’ ALHAMBRA. 


Gra CUROINCASSIe ma ree trey sigsc-s edd « I pint. 
Textraet OL OtancenOwel. «. vce. cece. I pint. 
ESSE MC GLO tee LAM IU eres tears ss . att: 
PR Pe OULOLStUDGL OSES iii acs hes d+ seuss es as 2 qts. 
WIC EUE LOL CIV Cli er cc. Niis als a/c + xkatess 63 . 4 02. 


EXTRAIT D’AMBRE, I. 


MIN GlUCeLOl aAMDETZTIS. «2.40. sea ee os 3 qts. 
ME PCO MINUS ns vs 6 Sie, eh. Sy clavate kiccas 3 1% pints. 
IS OLE 12 OTA co I bie ithe tea a ee ee ea 1, OZ: 
PRIMO bus COMM VAN IA, codec let ecu a vics o's he 13% fl. oz. 
Pee OUTER ee artes aaa ale! sony Giese Be so 3 pints. 


EXTRAIT D’AMBRE, II. 


Pssence Ol 10ses (triple). t:.. hans a. joss 2 qts. 
BIMCLUEC LON AI DCLO LIS. ooo iaieli abies se ob 4 qts. 
Siete cll CRO MUNG Kite! vost. 04 vis ols ced Stade, « Tdt: 

PIC hUICCEOfnV ANILILA s sivcn tks hd tse ais es I pint 


BOUQUET DE L’AMOUR. 


Pit CACINO le CASSION Ga yi 82 ye 2 ee iets'd scp ates qt: 
CEM POUR Al DELOTISN Wo. bs ye% sis 2.06 oie I pint. 
RUMP AC IOtN | ACI Gs elo els ve Saye wb) 8la are 0 Tit: 
aC Cer OUmE IU SK Stet Lace Geet cs c's 6 dias. eos 5 OZ. 
Bo SiG EO LMLOSC te, eT Piet ote ol en's <a 8 4 9) 08 Tet: 


hac erO le NICOL meen tia Cos 3 sok noh ak oh Tau, 
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BAISERS DU PRINTEMPS (SPRING KISSES). 


Extractiot Cassie. micniae ieee eee I pint. 
‘Tineturecottamberaris he vei ee eee Beg, 
Pexttact of Jasmine wen: ces en pe ase OnHosOz, 
Extract -of rose Wy. aot ccr er ee oe ae 5 pints. 
Extract Ole Violet. ae <a. epee pisses 5 pints. 
Eissence-0f rose (triple) nem ee TOs 7. 
Oil e Of Der eamOtre occu site nn eee eee I20 grains. 
Oivorulenions 3) a08 Anu at ee eee eee 30 grains. 


Note. Here and in all succeeding formulas, “ oil of lemon 


is meant to be the finest “ hand-pressed”’ oil. 


EAU DE BERLIN. 


Oi ORanise Sia oae fen ogc ee eee 150 grains. 
Oil-of berya MOty wn. eee over mimy hay: 

@ilsot cardamom: nad oe sete ee eaee ee 15 grains. 
Oilcof lemouinn area aot oe ce eee ee 30 grains. 
Gil OP) COMaAnUG ie cst). 20 ean ee I5 grains. 
Oil ofsgeranium. 74... eee ee ee nee 30 grains. 
Oilot melissa t22 sion, 24 ee ne ee eee I5 grains. 
OUMOf Met Ole nice ae aon ey ne ne 75 grains. 
Oot TOSeR OC hh ek cei pee ee eee 30 grains. 
Oil-otsantals iat} shack owh seen ee ee 30 grains. 
OlroteDy Mes ino. ne iret ee rene I5 grains. 
Pol COW OL: Fins So's ons Roel es vce nes ne ro qts. 


BUCKINGHAM FLOWERS. 


EGxtract: Of <Cassi@e (ait cig Gaiek Le nee eee ide 
SDINCtULELOL ami Dero tis. neta ree ee 4 OZ. 
Extract Of (asmines fe yea an en eee 1. dt. 
Extract‘of Orange flower... a. one eee Lt, 
Textractsot eroseant gine ate eee eee Tat 
Tincturesol orrisarooton weve. co aces I pint. 
Oil of lavendér......... he tan Nia lara ok gt eae 40 grains. 
Oil of NETOlLA Ajai ek in ee ee ee 40 grains. 


Oil Ob Posen. y Case eee eee eee 75 grains. 
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BOUQUET D’ANDORRE. 


PX LAC Ommjasine tard a rte aN a wie eo I pint. 
POX ACCMOLMEOSEN et tite clean n< fate es eres a's T pint. 
By Waly OLSEMDE LOSE. led crekecfst che es ous terse I pint. 
Oe ACILOPMVIO OUR Mei cor in dhsce 3 > Weis sgn ss I pint. 
Eincture of otris root, ;,<.':. Pte ae oP caer: 1 pint. 
CEOS CLATULTI ey toys tare ts aie a cacaks a oh oye eo 75 grains. 


BOUQUET DU BOSPHORE. 


PEA ate OlPCASGl OC Peet sore cc a) os og ais bg wes fae Pt 

Pra ClMOlalaGiiiNie es Safes ect acs, sisse dian « \% pint. 
PER MUAC  OLMUUDELOSC Ai. Meth aie is a 319 quel % pint. 
PIECE UITCIOECIViCl. cere yon rare Sal a0. close ert. aie 18 grains, 
MSselCe OlutOse (EVIPIE) .. 6 vies eas oa \ pint. 


BOUQUET DES CHASSEURS. 


TP RETAC CROURCAGSIO lity, ePh sw oats Shige Aes abae 20 fl. 02. 
MICOUTEZOL IIUSK ia, © 5 fotos eich niet aiee ss RSTO mMIstOZ. 
TOMEI CEIOUMICTO! a 0, soo tee ee ck beeen’ ZO OZ 
PEXtracreot OFanoe MOWED 3h. use ee ls) eo 2OLIN OZ. 
phinctire of tonka: beam. 6... hea. sls oot 40 fl. OZ. 
PeAeLULe OE OIliS TOOL. Olle ssa whe ees la ZO Oz: 
SEG GMION hte vy hee aGretnceti a Res & W% oz. 
Beemer eLOreLOccr(LLIPIG) (c's 0). o's aes qa s «> 5 pints. 


BOUQUET DE LA COUR. 


PCL CuOReANNDGT OTIS (8 e25e S eee ie 8 oo we 0 0's 2,02 
Pee COMM OSIIING: Salis ire. eases the soe eso: I qt 
MRIAYG POLE ORO CREEL G Ke cere f02 cack cis le aie ic 207 
TRG EOURT OSE fa, yee wok soho a, yes rie eeantes 28 edt: 
De TREE AD) STON COLO a Oia i a rat: 
PSSe PERO MEOSCH(LTIDIC elie efeieleie 8 ore cie 0 8 Edt, 
POMC AMOta yy ta does Oa sil pee wales 45 grains. 
PROMO erry cheat eo al oun Nera! hen ac doanad's 45 grains. 


POT OPI OVOI SE Gae he Meer tn Meng sale ehiaitie weiss sicke 45 grains. 
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‘BOUQUET DE CHYPRE. 


Tincture of ambergris ca. ee ee 8 OZ. 
SPINCturecOT Musk eee ic cers eee ee ee ree ee 8 Oz. 
Tincture of tonkaie cine ep ten ee e ee rect 
Tincture-of vanilla. e vee ae ate ee eee rqt. 
‘Vincture ‘of Orris Ooty... sae eee 1 qt. 
Essence of rose (triple)............... Weel 2 qts. 
Tinict. Oak "noss?, sec eee enh hae ee 4 OZ. 


BOUQUET DES DELICES, 


Mincttire Ol-ambereris..t a. eeon, eek ee eae 4 OZ. 
Textract Ofrose. ko c2d5 tae canes ere ee ee trac. 
Extract, O1-CUberOSes acs east ee ee ee Ct: 
Extractiot violets tof eccd nee dae ee 1 qt. 
Linetiire of Orris TOOUs: malate ker ee ee I pint. | 
Ollobbergamoti& oo. caota soe rae \% oz. | 
Oilotlemoties na. ees eee YY 04. 


BOUQUET DE FLEuRS (NOSEGAY). 


Tincture’ of benzoin; 2.0... se. ure ee ee 54 02. 
Extract of Tose acs 0 ee hae ne 3 pints. 
Extract of tuberose :.., 4.7.5 aon te ee 3 pints. 
Extract of violets. ie)... 3. 1) pve n er ene ne 3 pints. 
Oil oF bergamot 4205)... 0,) 4 4 ane ee eee 2502; 
Orloe lemons A605 cela bs conv ee eee eee 1 <0z, 
Oil’oforanges)-s.4.2 2. 21 aa Sater ee Te On 


CONVALLERIA (LILY OF THE VALLEY, FLEURS DE MAI). 


Extractcof tuberose.ts. 33; ).. 0 eee 1% pints. 
Extract; of jasmine) 2007 te ae ee 1% pints. 
Extract of orange flower ....¢ o-4 4 eee 1% pints. 
Extract: of10s6. 5 hwes char ee cece 1% pints. 
Oilof: bois detoset... 2. cen, ee 2 drams. 
Oilof‘vlang-ylane 2 Aoo8 ee 2 drams. 


While this perfume is very pleasant, its odor has no resem- 
blance to the delicate fragrance of Convallaria majalis, our 
ordinary lily of the valley. 
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COURONNE DE FLEURS (GARLAND OF FLOWERS). 


SAE ACLCOL CASSle seg c ches is icc oe ag 20 OZ. 
SUIMNOLULC OL AIMDENOTIS (fone. falc de cee ccc ee IO OZ. 
PRL AC MOM\ASIMINe Prater des ce. oki k as 4 peak 20 OZ. 
PP CULC Ol TUS Kenge Ger he os aero o os ANE IO OZ. 
GimC CULE OLROLTIS FOO seis aisle laf amas ie ss 5 pints. 
CO IBDEG ATI OU aw aici ssl iv ee eck as 14 OZ. 
OO fmeVCNOCl a fase nies sofa ih cise aes 8 12. 07Z: 
OBOE OV Cale Chyna Rh le wie ee ees 75 grains. 
imo enet Gli yeti er uP nents yas So.8 5 1% 02. 
OBL OSC ae CU ES rie. lees Uke Be 112 OZ, 
PME ON EP fee rm ete hers sab 's, cis so 0 5 pints. 


SEO LDCR EU AIIIO Cero ieatete 08 rt) oes Sos eases 3% OZ. 
CHBOIMMEL OM tm Gre et ies A's 9 RIN io a 24 grains, 
BCG ISOL Ss 0 UE RS ee a 51% OZ. 
MO aN met OO Ree soit ce sear ee lis ee oi ea “scpiai A bees TOZ 
(iA MEL LCHULICL ort araohtriu ye ase tsbe e' oe ads % Scgc8 8 grains. 
Py SEE PSR gar P ceciatears ol ga dened x8 3 grains. 


Macerate for two weeks, and filter. 


ESTERHAZY BOUQUETS. 


An old renowned perfume, a former rival of Cologne water; 


the name is derived from a noble Hungarian family. 


A. BOUQUET D’ESTERHAZY (FRENCH FORMULA). 


MN LUINCLOUAIMLOEL OI1G! 2c sv ter you Sn sve 3 8 W% pint. 
tte UC RORMIVCL Oia ireica. Wc cratal sieecha fe. e. sa a Tia, 
Pee € PAO FO LANE MO WET c.sheyece ce aielg ace ses Tat 
DTG SHE SSO)? ORG) 6 ie NAAN Ae eae rt, 
AMG LUGCROLGVANI Hae oti i eu. givsiele veldie os 1 qt 
Pe Oe CROLANCLIVET ty amid ih eas we 4s o5, Tae 
MIMGCULeNOLEOMTIS TOOL ik 6s alesis so sa 2 Pedi 
MSC e Cen Ol COC RITTIDIC) 8c cn. faery se ese cso 320s I qt. 
CUI COE (CLOSE AIRE gs eos ae nn a 75 grains. 


CO Meca eta tad tartrate) s soil os 6 8 as 75 grains. 
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B. BOUQUET ESTERHAZY (GERMAN FORMULA). 


Calamus 7O0twc1) Varaie ake eee earn Sez 
CIOVES Ficted, se BS Ue cles wea Rita oe ena AlOz, 
NGM eae ig ceil ea apes ee ene OMT ath ot ree 3 OZ. 
Alcohol osickies S242 ca ene Re Sad earan 4 qts. 
Macerate for two weeks and filter; in the filtrate dissolve: 
Tincture ob amDererisan ce we va eo neers 6 OZ. 

A TODIORIO co avdixts vate ta a inns fret case Ree en 30 grains. 
Gilet bitter alviondse sone ee 30 grains. 
Giot lemon. 26 center eas he ce ree BOR: 
Pineture:of musk-4 Ge. onc 2) here eee 6 02z. 

Cir sOPmerelt.. 4. chi or ee tte. ots eee 60 grains. 
Orbof orange peels wnt. ew hn eee 30 grains. 
Oliol TOSE” HPA k halen 24's wale eee een 75 grains, 


CEDRE DU LIBANON (CEDAR). 


Oil,of.cedar Wood, 27a Reis) natok eee 10% 02. 
Pextract Of (OSG ve. oii lintcietetes ratehs ans tan eC I pint. 
AlCOnOL wo ease ern tinal ke Veto es 5 qts. 


EXtract Of Cassian, . 005.0 «991 eeree aeeereeee I pint. 
Dincture’ O1camDeLeris. h.0s 5) rae SeOz. 
EXtractyorastalmGse hi) «sane re eae ee ee TCC 
Tincture of musk..... Ve Ge. SCORER eee ae 502. 
Hxtract Orr OSerre swiss wiv sctune Cae eee 2 qts, 
Bxtract- of svidletsn 1. sci. Goipmetae one I qt. 
Essence of rose’ (triple) 2350. aae ene ane iat 


LILAC (EXTRAIT DE LILAS). 


TGA Gin 3 estes eee ere eke ee ee 3.02. 
Extract of orange flower. <<: +5 snes 2 qts. 
Extract of tuberose: nas: anne eee nee 3 qts. 
Tineture- of Civetey fk une ie acne seen 2 to 3% oz 


The above-named ingredients are exceedingly volatile; 
according to the desired permanence of the perfume, more or 
less of the extract of civet is added. 
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ESSENCE DES BouguEtTs, A (Ess. BOUQUET). 


AIP OTOL AMET ELIS chek she sac Lia wie 'ie «Sotto 4 OZ. 
rC tye GU Otto GOte an. a rok celle bcea 6 2 qts. 
Peer Re OSCrUTIIO Ni eins Sie a cle ed hye the 2 qts. 
MOC TAINO Cte tt hae e lace a toe sale eel ecas er Or, 
TEL OS ISERIES Teo iE Aa ean At Y% OZ. 


era CAOUTOSE Me vee ey archon a oe. ak wie ne & eadiecved pce Por 

Be Ra eter eines a ate tral ty hog boc ey, clog aie awe I 0z: 

Pe erILG OLIN Wish mim here Ni oR, Seg bk tale 1% OZ. 
CRON CASSIa Oy sie e -: Se a uae set 1 dram. 
OTP ON ten tle ih hey i Ge elok ae 9 WY oz 
Ore ENCE aie Wie Rn Ii ass ke sea sy end oo Gates I 0Z 
ROIS Cr OLS eee EP Oe i AO iho d oie Ga eh oh wes Y% Oz 
MO TECLOVC eee Coarse wie fo wa din asia 0s 1 dram. 
ROOMY a TOS anette 05H ee. ioajcia estes alaes tle ocel 3 1 dram. 
SECC RISO UAT ei ne ark MIN ee sirig ie de pete sd eok« 107: 
Ser Ol ane SWeet dl desl eed nob cs ee shee I OZ. 
SEO ee Weneee a ee Psp ies ety) 4. Nee cy eel auasials 75 grains. 
STORE INV IUCR tein She Pe Me Ag se aes 6, awn ds 75 grains. 
PCC Men at SW git 8. tic Sula a PRE ae De sors tuted io dts: 


This perfume is much admired in England. The title Ess. 
Bouquet is an abbreviation of the full name given above. 


Ess. BouguET, C. 


“LESSEE TRS: GG 00) oY a4 rae ae ee 2.02. 

PR EPR ELOt ORG t wae. seria che Vhs che ns eee os 8 Oz. 
WESC NEC OTOSGAUTIDIC) isc ceca bcd fates borkus o vibe o's I pint. 
Ber He GI aie Pik (ds tos deren clase ss bla ae ola V4 OZ. 
er tO AOU ee ts ak kk Vals cla a a a0 88 I OZ 

FLORIDA. 

BODO AOL Vie Ce a see MMs eas ees le go grains. 
ecg eee. ae Ee Se eek oi ek Io grains. 
ST ECE eet ie Ne aes ogee c ee ods kis oe 50 grains. 
ee Ar hae ne eet. Saya aie ee ks 8 grains. 


PA Le TO MRM fans Sst Weed wislicte seh dssca'y Ale 0 e923 5 qts. 
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BOUQUET DE FLORE. 


Extract of Tose,.i7 on. 95 65 cee a eee Tadt. 
Extract of orange flower). sa re I pint. 
Extract OL tuberoseve mene ete cst ae Ae ee I pint. 
Extract-of vidletcvr-5 oa fee ee ee eee % pint. 
Tincture of benzoineencs. eee ee yd tis eee BaleOZs 
‘Tincture ofstorax sso. eanlh olen eta eee 2 t1oz, 
Tincture: 6famusk oc scotet ene Cee 1% fl. oz. 
Oilorctronellay elie oe. 2 ae ee 34 OZ. 
Alcohol rss oer sp tech Wak Greets cetera art he Bats: 


HONEYSUCKLE (EXTRAIT DE CHEVRE-FEUILLE). 


Extracto roses 2, tang cus. th, er eon: ee eee rat: 
Extract Of tuberdse 56 40.80. eee I qt. 
IEX(ract: OL OTAN Ges fot. te i hen eee 1.qt. 
Tincture‘ot tolusca) 2. 52. eo ee ee y% pint. 
‘Tincture of vatiilianse:, ance) eee Y% pint 
Oil OF Herel uh ahcherae fede enced ote Ce re 8 grains. 


HELIOTROPE, A (EXTRAIT D’HELIOTROPE), 


TXtract OL TOS et lus stg) Pe ge eee ee ee 2 qts. 
Extract oforange flower. 4). ee ee eee 14 OZ. 
SPINCCULE Olam Perens yw. ee eee Rte ee 7 OZ: 
‘Tincture ofvanilla yn 62.6 oth ion eo ee 4 qts. 
Heliotropinvecarer ce tks ee ee LOZ: 


A very lasting perfume which is especially suitable for scenting 
the linen in a press. 


HELIOTROPE, B. 


Vanilla vee ce er ren eee a re I5 grains. 
Oil-of neroli nc yb al tek ieee ake ar ee 2 drops. 
Hellofropinet ae are mlactih a siececs eet we ae 45 grains. 
NGS ici cus | venue Se Lie ie 2 ap ale 1% grains. 
BenZoin ses i.8 cme en rer es eek ee poe 45 grains. 


Cologne’spirit.!\S0)3 08 ne i eee 3% OZ. 


Macerate for one week, and filter. 


CS 
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NEw-Mown Hay. 


Hay owes its fragrance partly to cumarin, which is pres- 
ent in many plants, but in especially large amount in tonka 
beans. Hence all similar perfumes must contain tincture of 
tonka. Other aromatic substances, however, contribute to 
the odor of hay, but the cumarin gives, as it were, the key- 
note to its real odor. 

A very pleasant perfume is made after the following for- 


mula: 
PisceMce OLELOSeM | ELIDIC) cts) e vicceletcusie < clbace I qt. 
Pico C osha mera Uys vi.) < Hees eis, sty. 3. v8 4 des Tet, 
PREACH OUMASIINC yaa Altes wip dos ol oa oa 4s I qt. 
HUA C Or OTANe OW EL. sa. 15 6-4 s's: vases Pret GC. 
EPR UVC tam OSC Me raetierine tay se ere. 42 Sey ace th Ge 
BIC LUGE nOl ALOU AM) ive. <2 6 s'ewplecs ase « 2 qts 


Some add to this perfume 1 pint of extract of cassie which 
imparts a greenish color to it. 


ROYAL HORSE-GUARD’S BOUQUET. 


DixGrneteormolan ce LOWED <4. 5 es pe tas Zor AZ: 
MEIC HG CCO MA TTUS Ks irc) eee wee 'n'ee sk cd a ne as LOMOzZ. 
Pe ete OLBEO SC. nied ocd oan gh si ward, cia a's; Sloss 5 pints 
RDG GirCMOWay ANI Are) a noc ictssackare 0) exe: + 20 fl. oz 
Pit Ce sO MOTELS TOOUS GA, le vee a hl baie a Soe 6s 20 fl. oz 
ROMO Coa tery oa ee ein ae cs tee eee ole 3s 120 grains 


BOUQUET D’IRLANDE. 


PeXLACtOt MWHILE TOSC ro eng cs fs 255 ei 5 qts. 
Perret mr caOtgv atlas heroes nw ya let a's Tlb: 


An exceedingly fine perfume. 


HOVENIA. 
This plant, Hovenia dulcis, indigenous to Japan, has a 
peculiar odor, which, however, is not pleasant to European 


taste. The perfume sold under this name has a special odor, 
I2 
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though it differs from that of the plant. It is made according 
to the following formula: | 


Oil of lemonye ). 205) een ee ern ae ec ee 3 OZ, 
OOF Cloveningn 2 ilen pare ate ieee ae mere eee USO: 
Onl Of) MerOlinGn es ouah eee eee ene eae 75 grains. 
OI Of TOSe Ayan it eee eee eke tae cece eee 75 grains. 
Alcohols: cau, ae eae area hr eee 5 qts. 


HUNTSMAN’S NOSEGAY. 


Essence of srose: (triple) aa. : e.0- vane I pint. 
Pextract: Of ‘CaSsi€.oveeiue ne ane Lees eee 6 fl. oz. 
Hxtract of Oran vero wer ne. 1 wee 6.07) 
Wineturesof muskiGemeek | eels ve eee eee 150 grains. 
mincture of: tonkasa wean msn wk st eee I pint. 
Oiler citronella,eeheans<s.c vase eee 150 grains, 
ICON OSes acne ena oe aie Sh Oe gee ot eC 3 qts. 


BOUQUET DU JAPON. 


Extract 0fsrOseie ceria es tone ce eee: 
Extract Of 0rangemloweinn 2. ner eae rt 
Essence: Of patchoulvn. 0 ame ste eee % pint. 
Eextractlof werbena.. 0c, maureen I pint. 
ESSenceiOtavetivient.. jee diet Acre eee eee I pint. 
AMIACLUL CL OF NCI Vie te en anyt Goce. hc -y see eee Ss haoz, 
SPincture Of musky.ia.5 eit). on Rieke Tel eoz 


EAU JAPONAISE. 


Tincture Of cedarswo00dic 10. 1.5 een erene I qt. 
Essence Ofspatchotlvent ) 2. sersar. toe iron ees TCG 
EXtract Of Sa litale tenes nic hs ree eee eae 1 qt. 
Bxtracwot VerDpenae ian hae oc aer ee Fie 
WsSSence Of VetiV elie ra tc; ne ee eee I pint. 
Essence: of roses (triple)iics. 2 cyte nee Tqt. 


JOCKEY CLUB. 
France first introduced a perfume under this name, which 
soon became popular and was largely imitated. Jockey Club 
perfume is among the finest known to the trade; the delicacy 
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of its odor rests largely on the extracts of rose and jasmine 
which are employed in their strongest form—an alcoholic ex- 
tract of a pomade well charged with the odors of the flowers. 
As in the case of Cologne water, there are a number of widely 
diverging formulas for its preparation, from which we select 
a few which furnish excellent perfumes. 


JocKrEy CLus, A (ENGLISH FORMULA). 


eMC ECA SINING weweeer Laas 35s) ow of ci ogee ela oy Oe I pint. 
Mic tre Or aMmMCl tise: (a u.sGn 5 ew Pb) adc ed cohen 34 pint. 
Rte OLR eye et ee Te vhs suci'ene sg hiecsh ak 1% pints. 
PREPAC Ol DCLOSe freee cai Cals Aap ac es Ya ace wc 34 pint. 
ME UULCIOMOMM TOOL am a oi.e sce le «dye e utes S55 3 pints. 
eeconce OmroceLMle oni sia ela. Via eh a 1% pints. 
Ger oan pm tris ne Cris ae ane es 34 OZ. 
JockEY CLUB, B (FRENCH FORMULA). 
DELO AINOUS. were Ae Goel. Skea Wisk osc ae wiles TP OZ: 
At OME SIMIC eh ewe ela bicnee Sawian ais k srs tua eae 3 pints. 
A En Gt GL LO se mi eit ans Wehs owes, 2 eins aos DVaes: 
PEDO L OMPUIDETOSe tie ce Sukie 5 5 ees dare us hi ei r4dt, 
“TING STUER ay Hi ts ne % pint. 
eee tere, ie rt ett i ae Uk ees 11.02: 


JocKEY CLusB, C (GERMAN FORMULA). 


MEUULC OU AINDETOTIGN 0c. oy2e G snide hie oes oe 13% fl. oz. 
RO EVe OLAS NING mene, wench kw ieore sn 49 2 Trcibs 
Me ACU OL BOSC tice! oe he mais a> a eC ui ts: 3 pints. 
ein Ctrl UDCTOSO i fi fe feet eas per cates beh ae te Tlie 
PE CtOl OLLI en sc ee ao ian ie. pe it) ox Va gs I pint. 
“(Pate Si EVN S26 ETRE 6) EA en eee ZO mtn Ozs 
CO LOO ee eh ne, See cE oh a, vad ms Since, 0X 34 OZ. 
rie ore, ek eek or ea la ek ae a Wy oz. 
JONQUILLE (EXTRAIT DE JONQUILLE). 
Teme ON SIMIC re ee eas acre Sok. 2s, Ad Delete 2 .Qts: 
PRU AC IOMOLANUO HOWER . eis o 4.02 odie bi ahie ees es Lat. 
RiPEAE AG DICEORC fea cier a ops hele Goo vies «vin tee wee Brats: 


‘Phe ken tb teoCeni je Fane EW eg One ei 2 Y% pint. 
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KISS ME QUICK. 


Extract of cassie... eee shen eae I qt. 
Extract, of ambergrisww a). wei eee ¥% pint. 
Extract of narcissus (Jonquille)........... 2 qts. 
Pincture-of; toukas-: epee st, wn eee rece: 
Lancture OfmOrris TOOL ame. ote ieee 2.qts, 
Wincture of Civet-.0..ee oe ore years ¥% pint. 
Hssence,ot, 10se  ((riplejen a eee r-qt 
Oilot citronellat. Ak ere ee lar eee 75 grains. 
Oilcofslemoncorass: wee tes cee meee 45 grains. 


This perfume, which was once very popular, owes its pe- 
culiar refreshing odor to the tincture of tonka beans; by in- 
creasing this ingredient the specific odor can be made more 


pronounced. 
BOUQUET COSMOPOLITE. 

Extract: Of (aSmine.<-2.cios) sie, le een ee I pint. 
Essence: of davenueri.. 2a eee ¥% pint. 
Pincture of matistte eer. neces se eee ¥% pint. 
Essence. of patacwouly 2.) at «.7ete ee ¥% pint. 
Extract of Satta 2.0. hen ee ee % pint. 
Eextractsofstuberosts.) <6.) 5 wes me oer I pint. 
‘Lincture:of yanillata.. oe tle sie em env aeae ¥% pint. 
Extractiof Vidlet.4 ie gts. b. were che eee I qt. 
Hssenice:of rose (triple). Saas. yee I pint. 
Oilvot<citronellars se cs. eeitea ss (etait iene 75 grains. 
Oil-oflemonsc os ee. awe aes nee eee % oz. 


COLOGNE WATER (EAU DE COLOGNE). 


This famous perfume, which was first made in Cologne on 
the Rhine, its formula being kept secret, can be produced 
anywhere of the same quality as the original. In order to 
obtain a first-class product, it is necessary, besides using the 
finest oils—a matter of course for all fine perfumes—to observe 
another special point. Every Cologne water contains oils of 


the citron group which develop their best odors only in true 
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spirit of wzze. Unless an alcohol distilled from zzve is used, 
it will be impossible to make a Cologne water of really first 
quality. While it is possible to make a good cologne with 
grain or potato spirit, especially if highly rectified, compari- 
son with one prepared from pure spirit of wzze will at once 
show a marked difference. The small amount of cenanthic 
ether, hardly demonstrable by chemical tests but present in 
every spirit of wine, exerts a decided influence on the flavor. 

Cologne water of the most superior and incomparable qual- 
ity is made by dissolving the essential oils, excepting the oils 
of rosemary and neroli, in the alcohol and distilling it, the 
other oils being added to the distillate. 

A very large number of formulas for the preparation of 
Cologne water have been published of which we subjoin a 
few. We have purposely omitted those containing many 
essential oils, as experience has taught us that they are of lit- 
tle value; for it is not the number of oils that determines the 
fineness of a perfume, but the manner in which certain odors 


are combined. 


A. FINEST COLOGNE WATER (EAU DE COLOGNE SUPE- 


RIEURE). 
(COU! COTE GYSS 072117010] be or are ea Re 34 OZ. 
COSI CLO ere ta ee igs ter wel Sata a wee SEOZ 
ion ecoumpe ale (os evo sais acne 85 os 3% OZ. 
PRC a Ia PAC ty er 0c ature tirlgsd sale oases 14 02, 
Oe OSA se ite aieiite wee oe one's 21% OZ. 
Ae CMO NORA er tured cies eho yein tne ¥ie.9 90% 30 qts. 


WMG IRC AING (iy ees ios Ge) aca eo oars 4% 02. 
OE TO ce Ee er 4% OZ. 
POUGMENCLOMEDCLALG eee... iain eielace. 6, 5 024: ries oe SAR ORs 
GMO AN Cum NOt yes es wise ds 41% oz. 
OO ee Pam OG Aas. risks eas sb eis a: #0 27240, 
Mn OtTOse Maly er Aut a iets 3 AR EEN he 2% OZ. 


PUL COU OMY Oo a Rarer an Slate a dp telus 30 qts. 


Igo 
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C. COLOGNE WATER (ORDINARY). 
Oiul/OPDereamot, 0.7) eee ee cee ere 7 OZ: 
Oilof:lemon® 2h. ee ee eee 3% oz. 
Oilofilavenderic fee ee ee eee 3% OZ 
AICOnOL Race hae cease ste ae eee ree 30 qts 

D. COLOGNE WATER. 

Ve Oil of bergamot. ya. ea ae eit nes eee en 134 OZ. 
OuLOf lemon sa. coeh sete iue a beta eae eee 3% OZ. 
Oilof davenders “eimai rs eee 150 grains. 
Oil OfAneroly ss. uc tiaeueren Paces tae renee W% oz. 
Oueol rosemary. 2.0 wan eke an eee 75 grains. 
BICOHOL! Woh ae ee ee eee eee 30 qts. 

E. COLOGNE WATER. 
Oilsvol DergamMote ne A Meares ee ee 2 02. 
Oil of demons. Pen eed a eee eee Sabor: 
Olof lavendeig... )ssnadei ceo ee ee % OZ. 
Oiot-melissas. 2,49. .yuceai er een ete YY Oz. 
OiVot: Neroly sen: fares) titer, ee eer eres YY Oz. 
LIC ONO] cach ee peryie t roe cw. enero eemeeeee 30 qts. 

F. COLOGNE WATER. 
Oilvof. bergamote.,(o1\..1.0 be ee 3% 02. 
Ci OF EMON Ga 2 Avert s 404 Y% OZ. 
Oiliofs lavender s.ahos.. scutes eee V4 Oz. 
Oriofsiie lisse evi isd ake cee tc eee eee ee WY OZ. 
Oilvolenerolit ce tas 1 ee ee eee YZ: 
AICONON WP eit Gh iene eee 30 qts. 

G. COLOGNE WATER. 
Oil of bergamot.) oslo oct eee ee 1 lb. 
Oilvoftlemon: sc ei. Weds srl eee oe eee 1 Ib. 
Oilofplavender(hreectns ee ake cee 63% oz. 
Oil of nero... cee). ae ter. ees eee 34 OZ. 
Oil-of petit; orain ns ook ee eee 1% OZ. 
Oilvoftorangeés ©) ase. tere ae eee Eb: 
Oil of-rosemary 66. tae een eee 150 grains. 


Alcohol \..22.5 «00, ke eae ene ae ee 30 qts. 
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H. COLOGNE WATER. 


UMOL et aIMOt Ae P tro ena df sis oe Shwe fs 2% OZ. 
Rese MEL as Wars eerie eee ow eld a % oz. 
MO PMC INO reer tari utc fo tetete el vist di ees 4% oz. 
MO MAAV GNU Dir atts fuse els ite ee alee tos ‘6% oz. 
OIC R es Wie eee al clets llace se ses te oi 2% oz. 
POLE OF ANCOR tee cen ites la e's siocae cs 4% 02. 
POI CLILE CLALIT a itv cis ata. estate alice ow W% OZ. 
BoA eC -TOWGl) WACEE Cab. 50 ec). iu a cine as +s 1 qt. 

ECOG Eee eh se Gah Neigh La) a's Guster oy 507 30 qts. 


The numerous formulas show that oils of lemon, bergamot, 
and orange form normal constituents of every Cologne water; 
the finer grades always contain, in addition, oils of rosemary 
and neroli. It is advisable to dissolve the aromatics in very 
strong alcohol and then to effect the dilution required with 
orange-flower or rose water. This dilution is also to be em- 
ployed when a cheaper product is desired. 


LAVENDER PERFUMES. 


English (Mitcham) oil of lavender should always be used 
when it is desired to produce perfumes of first quality. 


EAU DE LAVANDE AMBREE. 


OU POMDELOAMOlh ir pbk sels hay a wis a oe 1Oz 
PO MmemONr Gee. cds a saints 2 8 tk Y% oz. 
ONCE AT hy Gye Yi eae gies 8 SX 8 75 grains. 
MEQ TRAN CHC I frtct ci cfs sho A's inde, saagpete'e «s-« 5% oz. 
CEs KE ee RR TCR Ao 8G: Rinse woe wns 8 grains. 
PerisDaisain yo... BE Pee a taeda ct'osct 207; 
ee ely bgt taald a) kelexe sic Os eo 9 9 4% 02. 
Ce cea ee as | ue AG pe Sty UNA ee ee 15 grains. 
PO MR tan ly ue. 3 gia wag uno ded to qts. 


The essential oils are dissolved in the alcohol, the other 
substances are macerated in the solution for one month, and 
the liquid decanted. 
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EAU DE LAVANDE DOUBLE. 

Tincture.of musk i. es ee eee ee eee 3, fi,-0z, 
‘Lincture-of -vanillag, 0... utes eae eee 3 11702 
AANCLUTE OP CIVEL. eure een eee 2 fl. O2 
Oilofebergaimnot.y, es eee Ei ee earn 1% oz. 
Oilofslemonss secs. 2.0 eee eee ee 34 OZ. 
QOilbof lavender. jane eee ke peeeee 3% oz. 
Rose water (triple) pts .me nue eee Taqe. 
ALCOHOL: 0027 ion cracks rain cen at ci eae eae Io qts. 

EAU DE LAVANDE A MILLE FLEURS. 
sbineture of amberoristys. a... oe Cal saat ¥% pint. 
Essencerof lavender. 2 eve. see 2 qts. 


Eau de mille fleurs (see below, page 186).. 2 qts. 


LEAP-YEAR BOUQUET. 


Extract of jasminey. 02 os ee 3 pints. 
Essence of patchouly........ jnisleln oie bese aiMLe DIRS: 
Essence. of ‘Santali; <0 5c 1% pints. 
extract Of tuDelose, oc. ee 1 qt. 
Extract of vetpenavis..e eee ee 6% fl. oz. 
Hssence of -vetivet., «men eee 1% pints. 
Essence of rose (triple). J... 32... hone 1% pints. 


Oiltotlemon, 0.4 eee oe eee 34 OZ. 
Oil-Ol Neral weyers se eee ee eee 34 OZ. 
Oil! of Orang@e Shuck oocmnccete cern 150 grains. 
Oilof bergvamotwe en fan eae ace eee 245072, 
Oulsofrosemaryauc ee eee eee 75 grains. 
Oratige-HOwer Watth 2 ...n. scat oar e 1 qt. 
Alcohol in. Soeteice stoner ture epee te nee ne 9 pints. 


WALLFLOWER (EXTRAIT DE GIROFLE). 


Extract: 0f (Cassie. ee5 8 eee I pint. 
Bxtractiofsorange lowers... s-eee 1 qt. 
Extractiof roseensewe cin. oe ee ee 1 qt. 
Tincture. of. vanilla co) eae eee I pint. 
> -TinictiteOfO ris foot nes eset I pint. 


Oul-of bittemalmond.. ena.) eee 8 grains. 
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LILy (EXTRAIT DE Lys). 


Parr a CONC UROUCHIME te ty. ity oa pices wc thne coe 3 qts. 
Proce Gi astnINe ml emir aces. ee SEG or aie ede 13% fl. oz. 
TEXT PAC UOMOLAaneG LOWED (2. cscs ba es be odes tees a7 tl OZ, 
He GAGEEO SE OSC PUMP era A idsdles: coos aad vale ans I pint. 
Pe URAC IOLUUIELOSE FA f sexe 8 sls wee eet ee ee 3 pints 
MET AOR ENG WANG VERN Cig heres tccysicicl uo) 2 2 ee/aleient a 2 OZ 
EAU DE LISBONNE. 
DillomlemOn Mee eee eS ee es 3S . 2% 02. 
DU OMOLAL Ce Cn ake Mare te ek eng 414 Oz. 
RGM OSC ree eee hare ciate ve hihi folate s Ge aes YY OZ. 
PNICOMOME te PONE P Ea sree 8 RS ae alo ia 5 qts. 
MAGNOLIA (EXTRAIT DE MAGNOLIA). 
BietrvepOnOrange LOWED lve oo ate ch we ee ke 2 qts. 
BE RLEACEOL TOSE\.9 opae cea te chek Allene 4 Ba rei as week 4 qts. 
trac l OU LUDELOSCr ne ayy nio eds age 84 Gly de ee Edt: 
AG UOM VIO Deis ara Nass kee ee Sk ea SS: Lae 
|B CONVOLS TORN 0s 4 eee wie eae ne ce ee en I OZ. 
TO CION ret arn ftir a aes ares CAs aN 15 grains. 
MOB CIA ONCN AT AVA c0 occa kg eh. «tine vewee vee 1 dram. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Pac Ola SMe Maia ferry hates. oh ae ke ae Sale 28 OZ. 

trace OnOLangelloWel ane hie. cco. Peles sa wea ess yp eyes 

Gr AGiOULOSC Mee i her cal sv dee ois okie Hk le 8 oe 14 02. 

Bert RACUO MUU DELOSE Ee eh aire sp Aieale < ak a Saree ds epLOZs 

PNG CIO Merete Mets SLs Gr gay ore ea ds wa ea 28 OZ 

HE OU De AVALCY SS: SVNe occ t let ccc ec ie aleve cae ee 2 OZ. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY EXTRACT. 

Rr eC ASIC EY at igre occa laa oo nieces ant 34 02. 

Extract of ylang-ylang (see below, p. 206)......... Y% oz. 

Wat amon seed, Crushed 6S oe eed eae ces ea tees 75 grains. 

OGG ERIS eon ers Ra ue. 2 de late bo hole ro drops. 

PeIVEC EHC VANOCY. SV Dre fon a oii yo nk ee 1 dram. 


Macerate for a week, and filter. 
The amount of cardamon seed is to be weighed exactly; 
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should its odor still be too pronounced, extract of jasmine 
should be gradually added until the right aroma is obtained. 


BOUQUET A LA MARECHALE. 


Tincture-of amberetis aqa\e Ce eee y pint. 
PINCLUIE Oe MUSK. ss i sey peewee eee ¥ pint. 
Extract Ofsneroli sane eee PERS ir I pint. 
Extract Of Orancve: lOweree. eit er eee Ge 
daincture-of “tonka or esas ny. oy retin ete I pint. 
Pincturecof vanillags, aoc) oes eee eee Tapint, 
(EINCture: Of OLrris POOLS. wer ate eee I pint. 
HSSENCE+OL VEtVelicn nas oe en ere I pint. 
Essence of rose (triple) aitya. tse I qt. 

OU Ot ClOVE: , sos pee eee ee eee 75 grains. 
Oilot ssantal.c (zinc. conch eee eee 75 grains, 

A LA MODE 

Extract: Of; Cassie sara. aio bees rat: 
Extractvorjasmines..) 6 oe eee cee ru 
Bxtract-of orange flower. c.ceoe cere rat 
PURTIACL vOleLUDELOpe tale one were eae Tact; 

SP MNCHITG Ol Clvetre nice es 1 So eee ee I pint. 
Oilofroitter almondin: c\..ceencere ere 75 grains. 
Oiuvof mute octets set see eee 60 grains, 


A. EAU DE MILLE FLEURS. 


Pixtract of Cassie... ... 0) <iec0 is cet eee ae I pint. 
essence tol. cedatwic... Scie eer eee I pint. 
Extract of Yasmine sg o..; .Mis-..0 cone I pint. 
DAINCUULe;Or Miske. toss ere ee ee 6 fl. oz. 
Extractiof merolies: ay. sc. since ane eee I pint. 
Extract of patcnouly fe wc ce I pint. 
rEincture- Of. vantlicie.!, 00 nn terrence I pint. 
Extract OF Violet. 0s ieee ee eee I pint, 
Hissence- of “Vetiver. jicc.c0. suis ee I pint. 
Tincture. of CINGU ANS ns cla ee ee 6 fl. oz. 
Oilcof lemon, aie ks oe ae eee TAO. 
Oil of veranium.jn.. teen 34 OZ. 
Oil of lavender ina aun see ee 34 OZ. 


Oil of (Orange) Ges cal ee oa ee ae % oz. 
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B. EAU DE MILLE FLEURS. 


SG Ye) Ta XG Cee Aer I pint. 
PCH e Ol tat OGr Tig’, 2500 65 05 «.)e a nod a ¥% pint. 
WeSC RC CIOTE COCA TEE fee ge eas, ye, 5. 05 'd9 ole ¥% pint. 
REET AO UU (ASIVINING ifs, foc Fa!s, 6 a6, 20, 0,» oon elie I pint. 
BE ie Ge tO Tokers soa ilo yo ss x sel idle <s ¥% pint. 
PR CrACU A OLA O-TOWEL, 9 5 s.codec.n 0.04 as Dipitib, 
ee UE EOLA OSM rer rails 25 6c ga ca'g, ea. 01s) 4. 0,-4,)0, s I pint. 
EPA VOLUN DCT OSCR ls: are clive. 6, ¢, 04%: « 0180/2, I pint. 
PAD EUV ROR MAINA cla ces laine os a) able ake c. fons, oss ¥% pint. 
UOMO CLR Battin cis) «terre ¢ ae) eas «08 I pint. 
PBSC C GC IOCOSES (GIMIDIE) gisiese 5: oe y60,510 = 058 Te qt: 
GOOCH ALOU ete ais tei sl 6 o 6:'s 4.0 sek. 9! + 14. 02, 
ote OTtLOr: AMONG 5.4. 1s te,» oiph bcin'y. 40 obs 9's 24 grains, 
BOLICIOY Cra ten ares lacie ses Pee eit iuetess cue 24 grains, 
PIES ETOL terion sts lotsverstes holds wo Ghss ol ote) ors oto: os 24 grains. 


C. EAU DE MILLE FLEURS A PALMAROSE. 


EPRErAC MONUCHSGIG hy fork one aes oa coe oe 6 fl. oz. 
Bee CCLOIECERIAT uci. eh <1 sale desc ers, #8 shtpe ese, 0 3 fl. oz. 
PICEA Le OP e DN USK adc uerstaleters, 4.0] sceseyeceleie + +e 2 af: OZ, 
Prete OVO LOCUS hater) oabecirars %. ai eie. Slavs eons 6 fl. 02. 
MOTEL SAM OU es cag vo ate te aos @ o's 8) aes 1% OZ. 
CIC MC i ary tar Ualis  cusk cko eres cx chene. cpa seroiens ss 6 134 02. 
CUNIOIGIE TC 00) ie Soria cs i Yy OZ. 
MP OTIAVEMOGE Nit ts cals said oe ay where aie a ss YY oz 
COM OU ee 5 alg da es ees ace eee Y oz. 
ORM AN IAL OSAR IN seuss etalk as o's! sis e « «> % OZ. 
PRCA OR MIT oA. cig slicse ic wk ele a Rise S's 9 pints. 


FLEURS DE MONTPELLIER. 


MMC ULC OL AMDELOTIS. ..4 oc p05 sis.s so os ore 8s 10 fl. oz. 
BRIG PEGCTOL TSS cies steal vs ois els alas o's 3 10 fl. oz. 
Pe TOGO OD, Soy. le te! te ss sc e'o des 3 pints. 
BS PAC EOL UN DETOSE ie ty oA osc cso ys Sic tues 3 pints. 
Bese vee itoce (tripleye (i 7.cs ee is oe als 3 pints. 
GER AIOE Mae chiefs sie 4 ois vies 9,6 ods 134 OZ. 


OTC MC PE Se ene aya a, 0/8 Ve OZ: 
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. FLEURS DES CHAMPS. 


Extractiof ‘cassie; 3.8L eee eee 332 OZ, 
Extract of jasmine ity ete eee ee 3% 02. 
Tincture of musk fencer eer eee eee 342.02. 
Tincture of tonka Gener p ne nee 3 pints. 
Tincture of orrisio0tcay yee es ee GIOZ 
Oil of-ceranium ne eee eee en ee ee) elie aOze 
Oilcofneroli..Ns een eee eee eee I OZ. 
Oil-OferOS€ 2 Aine ne epee en ieee ce eee W Oz. 
AlCOnOL 8c Oc Ree ak ek bye onetiene 3 qts. 


HUILE DE MILLE FLEURS. 


(For perfuming hair oils and pomades.) 


Otlof cinna monies cote. eo ee to drops. 
Oil OF ETO] cee tert rere ee ee 20 drops. 
OO OSE 20 Seat as 20 drops. 
Oillof CLOVE te re. yrarry ss Aes eee — 

Oil oMorange y Mireeece ite at nae renee I5 grains. 
Oillolecalamus, terre he ecren rere eee 20 drops. 
Orbofeveraninmi ses. mena k ue eek ee ee 150 grains. 
Oilvotslemonarni.cjack oh haters ee eet eee % oz. 
Oilvomipercamot. eee en aun eee men cir 2% oz. 
Oil-ofeverbendeve Gaceucs cou iscry wee cee 75 grains. 


MUSK (EXTRAIT DE MUSC). 


“Tincturejoliamberorissac sna. es soa reaees 3 pints. 
‘Tincture otemuskae cee ee ey cena 3 qts. 
EXtract Of r0Se- 287 ata heen ee 1% pints. 

MOUSSELINE. 
Extract Of Cassien evar crn sic os tee Tse 
Extract .ofjasmine 5,102 «00 Sess arate I qt 
Extract Of Tose cet er er eee 1 qt. 
Extract.of tuberosens. 70.0. eee rexel 
Bouquet 4 larmarechale va... earner 2 qts. 


Oil-of:-santal 3 ie en ee ee eee 34 OZ. 
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MYRTLE (EXTRAIT DE MyYRTHE). 


tract Ompasmiie wernt ate. Gates 64 oe hs ¥% pint. 
Rex rartroMmOrange ower, le ce le a eles 8 eo aU. 
PACU Gin OSCR Mere Om, hte sete alae wk oa 2 qts. 
PRUE ACO UMC LOSE eee. OT. cs else ve ve wk os 1 te 
PRIME CUR CIOle Vila eR Aol ces ed's ors vi sl'n oe es bs Tat, 
EO Ele eer et aes 24S bs esce 6's ons 2 drams. 


NARCISSUS (EXTRAIT DE NARCISSE). 


aha Ol ONCUING wm een cis iy ind vee 5 ee cee 2 qts. 
PR era COM UMELOSO tre hs ras. x «lag he cial ate ets 3 qts. 
CCU ECOM St OLAX mete nT ee Lac ee tice > I OZ. 
MIO E Man Clsse WS VIE etna ie ahs miele a. ods 2. OZ. 


eet CaCtOUTOSe tare Aras BAe oe aly a och ys 1 qt: 

Ee MOrACtOlOranGe TOWEL nase c mchecis nla seseicis ss Usie's Tat, 

Hoesence Ol pALChOUl Vea fa daruits fee cork tae we Ballz: 
ROT ACHONMEEOCNA | hele cree ' le oe Ru Rd soe tiv ,4! oes te = 6 fl. oz. 
eceiiee Olay Clivels esta wns G ie techs id dec. < im 0. f20z: 
Ste ILUCTEAINONG ae ner anes <eiete ft 21s via a -s 150 grains 
@ilof citronella.>. ...<2.%. Re ey eels 1 dram. 
Seer TRIC Oe eet ee on a ata eas et o's 75 grains. 


NEw-Mown Hay. 


Momkatbeans, In Peles not sae eas Aca ees cee 75 grains. 
ON GOUNPEIE) TA ates SRN Ie Os oe hen 150 grains. 
Bh copes meet ohn Oe fe Ee Shs agin es oi deve eee 8 grains. 
Or ROmbcreamOten Mae wee ers Bee oes 30 drops. 

MICO err Ae a ic deals wok d dle sy Oe 2 drops. 
Oye Ose Re dete alot ei iae Boke SS aia 'e Sie ess es 2 drops. 
UO Pee AC Clim tere etre hoe aos ss we'e «3-0 2 drops. 
Ce re et eee i she Eales geass 1 drop. 

BOM NOL eee ete he aos oss, swe oo ae 9h oe _ 3 grains. 
SCH 20h ieee ors cee aS bos Gun ace ly ole 8 grains. 
JSG) FO} bod hanes eck ae der oh oe 714 0%. 


Digest for two weeks, and filter. 


a ee 
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PINK (EXTRAIT D’CEILLET). 


Extract of jasmine..224 4. a eee 2% pints. 
Extract of orange flower... yt ¢ oe eee 24 pints. 
Extract of nose: 5 2c sn eee os i eee 5 pints. 
Tincture ol vanilla. ee sini eye eae 20 fl. oz. 
OIlof pinky Syi ve eeee se ee 2702. 
ESSENCE OF SWEET PEA. 
Extract of tuberose2.7) get... ee rect. 
Extract of orange flowers. <.0.15 ne re eee TAct. 
Extract of F0s€;3. 4 an eee tats eee r qt. 
Oil of sweet peaysyn che cee ees 3 02. 
POLYANTHUS. 
Extract,onrose,\5 4. cont ah ee ee TGgt. 
Extract of jasmine... pers toe ee oes I pint. 
Pixtract Ofvioletcen eee Ae Oe ee ee y% pint. 
Tincture Of MUSK... OA Ce Soe ead pe ee 2% fl. drachms 
OUMOR Hereligs 00 5 hoe cee ae 34 OZ. 
Oilotlemon . ob awn va dee rer alee eres 34 OZ. 
AlCOHO! 22745) Lt err are eG eg eo 2 qts. 


Oil: of bergamote 20%... at eens ae I OZ. 
Qibof:lemon ovis Ges es gee el ee ee ee 214 oz. 
OiPor orange. ek eth ig ieee ae ee ¥% Ib. 
Out adsew es 2k so abs chee os ee eee eee 4 OZ. 
ALCO Oli e005 ive eee eis tered es eee 5 qts 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PERFUME. 


Extract, of cassie wis ure. ic eie oceans eee to fl. oz. 
Hxtract Of TOSe exe ee wae re a area ae ee 5 pints. 
Extract of orange flowery 7.1)... so see 20 te Oz: 
Extract of tuberosé 2:22. anon sl, eee 2% pints. 
Extract of-vidletin wa coro irae en 5 pints. 
Dincture Of Chvetn here te ee ee 2alliOg: 
Oil. OF Dergamots sic sales leer ee eee 34 OZ. 


Oiloflemon::. sa ee eae ee 150 grains. 
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PATCHOULY (EXTRAIT DE PATCHOULI). 


RUSATACe OLANGe LOWEN, «ae. Sued as ceed ope 2 A Goh 
OOM AT CHOMIV ee ac. eels ye Peas Siac 1% oz. 
GROG res er ee Flee al Mohs 5 MORE ee 150 grains, 
eG) OG 8 TF ch a a 1 gal. 


ESSENCE OF RESEDA. 


(Artificial, almost indistinguishable from the genuine.) 


MOnka beans, Alnpleces,<... 6. ao. Do ee eS 30 grains. 
SAG) (Bo SUNG ABE G VEN D2 US. ie Re Ae a Aa cn I5 grains. 
AI GrIS OU TaN hate rte re le ale ee 134 02. 

Oe CLO eet tent Me Se ao Oe lal 10 drops. 
Sar set etre Tower os Shy il 5 sa anda ro drops. 
imo miler d GNC nse bey lis, Sy eee ole 2 drops. 
Oe a0 bt are ne nth edo do 20 drops. 
BREET IIS Oy ee ete eye er Per cece les ie db ie! «sai I5 grains. 
DTIC 007 ON GS ea ae 8 grains. 
BGC UL Omer ere ere ai ier Oi,c 00.5. Ge eos eo wt 30 grains. 
COMO at eRe gM Ls BS Orlin aa. teats South eg alee 1% |b. 


Macerate for from one to two weeks, and filter. 


RONDELETIA ODORATISSIMA. 


Pete ONT OCT OTIC Ne! elo se cnt a AM% oz. 
GEITE UEC COUAINS ere they econ ec -conie at Giare ge teeatede « 4% OZ. 
peerireOnnanillan eee ah Rt ee Po 4% 02. 
a CECamOUie i te hie srl has bee vs DeOz: 
@itomlaneudere wi ase e nw ect ans kaka cu alg oz. 
CCl ee ee ise vikousl wie od aes 1% oz. 
ims C eer ge hola he kh U8 a: 75 grains. 
TOGA Aree Ne aie he A a sae ies 2% 02. 
LRU SIRE |e, so aah a eins i aha a A a 4 qts. 


The odor of Rondeletia has not thus far been isolated, at 
least in Europe (the plant is indigenous to the Antilles). The 
oils of lavender and sandal together constitute the odor known 
in perfumery as Rondeletia. By increasing the quantity of 
the two oils, the strength of the perfume may be heightened. 
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ROVAL NOSEGAY. 


Tincture‘of amberaris: a... eee eee 2% oz. 
Extract of jasmine !.09. cee nae erent ret. 
Tincture ‘of muska 3. eee cee eee BIT Coz, 
EXtract ‘OL TOS... chee oe ene eee LOG: 
‘Tincture of vanillas tee eee ee eee \% pint. 
Extract.on vicletwesg) = enn es ae ee Peat 
Essencezot Vetiver ard eee eee % pint 
Oilote Deron) Ota re ee rec aas aers ee 75 grains. 
Oil OF ClOVe stay eee eee to eee 134 OZ. 


ROSE ODORS. 


The art of perfumery has endeavored to fix this most 
magnificent of all odors, and we must confess that in this case 
it has succeeded in solving the problem ina manner unequalled 
in any other perfume. We are able to imitate not only the 
pure rose odor, but also those of its several varieties such as 
the tec rose, moss rose, etc., both as to character and inten- 


sity. 

Rosa CENTIFOLIA, A (FINEST QUALITY). 
Essence:of rose (triple) 2524.05 ann eens Tot 
Rose pomade - aise eee ee ee 8 |b. 
AlCOnO] sa isis 05 ee 2 eek eee ne ieeatave ore eae 5 qts. 

Rose, B (LrEss FINE). 
Oilkot cO8e soe eee cco tote Len aoe 3% OZ. 
Alcohol eh. ei ae eter ieee ite nes eae ee 5 qts. 
CuinA RosE (ROSES JAUNES). 
Essenceof rose (triple).....3\-. 604 eee 2 qts. 
ineture: of tonka sea hep crcct ee hen eee 8 Oz. 
Extract-of jasmine? ui eee 2-ats. 
Extract of verbena. no... at ee 4 OZ. 


Oilof rose; syne iG dey nt es Cy 
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DoG ROSE (EGLANTINE). 


REL ACHTOIMGQSSIG) moh. .o is cs coe ee He 6 vad ies 2% pints. 
extrac Or Orange OWE... 0.65 sc. atid 2% pints. 
PAC OAL OSE Pets leid 01601 2. S15 8.8) 6, 0s 8s 5 pints. 
PISSCNECIOMTOSCI(CTIDIC) (oho. cece cs ee ee es 2% pints. 
SOW GEE IGS Cay as RS Ae I see 1 dram. 
Omen er yl. hie oe cc as scien Y oz. 


Moss ROSE (ROSE MOUSSEUSE). 


Pet AC LEO IMLOCOW IER Rey). cc efojss's's es» « 2 qts. 
PC en OraneemOWwer. 2 6s. eee tet: 
He ssence Of TOSey(tTIPle) 4 v.08 ci eee wee I qt. 
PIE TING OF AMDElOLIS. © 10.6. e es vs ws ss I pint. 
PMC CUTC OMIMUSK. 26 5 cet ia was see es % |b. 


TEA ROSE (ROSE THEA). 


POROEGeLOl TOSCteM ee 46h saber 6s 5 ka. bis eae 
Petcare tr Ore Selanne 3a. ae we ss ok 1 qt. 
PoxiractOr Olance HOWEF 0... 22% sss ¥% pint. 
Bese eco Ose (triple). 0.2... ee ees Lice 
ere teOL Salt Alett es eels we eld aes % pint, 
PEITCEUNCTOMMOIVIS TOOL doa owns «eis ag eo 0s ¥% pint. 


WHITE ROSE (ROSES BLANCHES). 


I aA COUN OSCr i es, 6 tia Kae oe a 2 qts. 

RUS EACIIONMASIOING )., aspen 55 hos bo de 0s 2 qts. 

BE PECL OLCASSION eit Min, oes dan ku eeiele's « r qt: 

ORCaee AL CHOU Pee re Gy Can rece isha s. 1 dram. 

ONG) TAOS C10) Ce) Nae ae a a 5 drams. 
WHITE ROSE. 

OTRO IRE COM re seo oor. a ae Oss bee i's 15 drops. 

eae CRUE ICE Dott ys frei a8 se fess e's: Asis doa 0/4! 3 grains. 

DALTIESS 2 @ Bc oa Otis oer ee 3 grains. 

CRE GP INO 0) OB SS aA eo 7 OZ. 


TWIN ROSE (ROSES JUMELLES). 


BEE AC CmO [eC OGE: site sisi Siicéis Sises god 8 8.8 5 qts. 
Oil of MOS Gaeaoeto co erenc O60 6 9 6 6 @.¢. 6 6 © oeev eee ee 13%4 OZ, 
13 
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SPRING NOSEGAY. 


Extract Of Cassie. 27. eer ee ee reatedts: 
Lineture Of am Detaris v.00 2ee eee eee ee 13% fl. oz. 
HSSENnCe-Of Werantuiny.. we enter eae Cee Lat 
Extract Of-jasmine.2 1.8 meee eee ees tate 
Extract of orange flower......... eMiLe ee Se lei gts: 
PIMCLUTE OL MUSKee eee are ees eee 10.417 0Z. 
SUAVE. 
EXtractsOb Cassie. eee Si Clee 
linetureiof amberoris.en..7 ans ares \% pint. 
Hx(ract- Of jasmine ere we ae een I qt. 
Jineture tot smtsk x) Wes at cc apn we ceencon eee YY pint. 
Hxtract.ot rose... Moe nett te ae aan huge eele 
Extract of tuberose..... fee ae eee 1 qt. 
Anncture-ottvanillatier, sear ee ee eee 34 pint. 
Olof bergamot. 4 tines cece eee i OZ. 
OU OF CLOVIS. rece ote eee 30 grains. 
ilk peitia CO! sae ny reer eet Ore eye eens 30 grains. 


HELIOTROPE BOUQUET (FLEURS SOLSTICIALES). 


Extracteoficassie iss eras ee a 13% fl. oz. 
EIMCUUre Olam Del OTIS we une ee eee 5 fl. 0z: 
EL Xtract Ot yasmines. an... ieee eee eee 2% pints. 
TCU ETOP ITS eye) ce. hrs ogc tutte eit pene Bletoz: 
TEX ITA Ct Ole OSCsr ew uct ce sere a aera 5 pints. 
Hxtractiotiwidlet estan cr eee eee 21% pints. 
Extracthotaverbenavs. oko 1s eee Bee ie eva. 
Essence Of rosen(ttiple) ee 2% pints. 
Oillof bergamotun 24.040 se hee ee 14 OZ. 
Oiltotslemonennr pak diac aid a) ik Gs teraadh atone eteete ne 02: 


BOUQUET DE STAMBOUL. 


Extract\ of (ose ae sere, ose se eee 2% pints. 
Extract, of cassie@aeeiu wa eee ana eee 1 qt. 
Extract of jasmine ee sree eee ener r qt. 
Extract oftuberose ase ier peer. snare ee Le 
Lincturesol! civet sete ee eee ¥% pint. 


Oil of ‘bitteralmond’) ya. A ht Rn ratte 150 grains, 


_ 
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SYRINGA, 
PEEP AC UL Ol MT CSCU Aer a cts lsha shoe Meveis Siete 4) 6s 134 Oz. 
PERI LACUEOLENIOICE amt oc Se Wis ele eg Me os 3% OZ. 
PArCNOU eel Derr eet e bela ey rhea ese 5 grains. 
RSG) COD eAGIC Pe ROM A ote eG, va ale wes oop acs 8 grains. 
MOL OTIS are PA sista, Sic i) o's ws Pidis. es ro drops. 
POO We mnra es PN Gs rede s 4° o's 1skn's slo vay hi wets 134 OZ. 


TULIPE ODORIFERANTE. 


PX CETCtROl Casco yes ues siete. we eo oe ale 6 fl. oz. 
By erAC (LOL ASMINE rahe tt erelc caye os cre, oes Oe 
BEX UEACLOILOSO oy Werte apa lee eile site's aids) 0 aha s I pint. 
LUA CUCOL LUD CLOSE gle farsa sis co's Sie ais tie'st «© I qt. 
PING CUT OL MOLLISeCOOte Mika fin ee ce 6 ooo as Tits 

WP UPOUAD IL et a MOM caste cs! sans woe so 3 15 grains. 
MOO EMTO LO ne aise nim eS <P e< a cain, sor args 30 grains, 


HUNGARIAN WATER (EAU HONGROISE). 


MER PTACLIOMOLAN WC MOWEL .:. cath yes esos kee I pint. 
Piece iCerOletOse (iTIPle) ey... a es» Os Peal apint. 
MOT ROMMCIO Ue en tent th tics igt soe iiete eS ee © I OZ. 

MCR MC sca as eres fe ha eels, a ees 1 02. 
ROMO DCL O tan trate. Sele. Ue Soe oakagar one ail Re 30 grains. 
WOTROPETOSeIMAT Vii s eis i tin, Me 0 bie a so 4, 4s 2°02, 
ACCOM a hao Ss Ni Ga Ne kA a Re 5 qts. 


BOUQUET DE VIRGINIE. 


SSE NI CORO Ie CELA WLU ie wiayi edi ofe es. 119,519 "s I pint. 
SRT Eh AOR US Kt tsie «every vi csd foie alee os ridge 
Pte aC OL OLAN Ge MIOWEL. 0.5. ale ge hes alas Tet: 
Pe blOCiOlesa italic cc fcidy) a8 vsie ste 03a 3% I pint. 
LUCAS SGT Ea 08 Ea 1 qt 
MI CCULELOLVATIIRA etn woes we ats aes es 1 qt 
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VIOLET (VIOLETTE). 


Violet pomade....... pe REN ae enor 6 to 7 Ib. 
Extract of cassie... sian ene mee re 6 fl. oz. 
Tincture: of orfis roots ne ese ee I qt. 
Tonone; 10075. Acca ee eee ee 4 drams, 
Heliotropins "onc neeree ecient gp Leas 
Alcohol 5s... cute eee ae eR enemies 5 qts. 


VERBENA, A (EXTRAIT DE VERVEINE). 


Gil-of lemon grasses eet te ee Vy OZ. 
Oibofilemon t.eevni ce oer ee a ae 14 02. 
Oil omorange peelye ee mie ena 3% 02 
AI COWOL sacks sete ec ae eee ite eee 5 ats 
A cheap and pleasant perfume. The following is far su- 
perior. 
VERBENA, B. 

Oilof lemon eee ae cs Aan eees 4 OZ. 
Oilcot wer bende os. ais ieut. on). tevannne 6 02. 
Ouvob orangering cay ae wo aia aene 5 oz. 
Extract of orange flower.............. 2. \b; 
ExtraceGlroses ryt aso) oy ores Babs 
Extractoutuberose.. 14). «Ge ere 2 |b. 
PA COHOL Site cs nya ik 5 Secchi een 5 qts. 


This ‘‘Extract of Verbena, B”’ is a modification of that given 


previously, on page 172. 


EXTRAIT DE VERVEINE, C. 


Hixtract oforahvge flower. 5-19-0. 30 fl. oz. 
Extract.ol rosetime a. ee oe ee I qt. 
Extract of tuberose. 2 t.)0 3. clas One. 
Oilot lemontees teeter ene eee 1 J0z; 
Oil of lemon grass Se eee 34 OZ. 
Oil of orangepeeliia ee ee eee 1% |b. 


Alcohol. :3055, c7) to eee eee 4% pints. 
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MOUNTAIN VIOLETS. 


RetrachOlCasci@ wre ee ee kon os 131% fl. oz. 

PO MUPACL Ol ASTIN ati ges oe es wes 13% fl. oz. 

LDRCI ENG 8 70) MRO ey GA 13% fl. oz. 

EXOT aC tROlViGlethen ty oh ee es nace os 2 qts 

MAN CLUTE ONO ISOOU is oi... coe. 13% fl. oz. 

RONOHE SLOG per erties. hse se ts 2 drams. 
VOLCAMERIA. 

Extract Ol jasiiime war: got lore hot Sut I pint. 

Extract of rose...... dh Ro ee ee Tide. 

Text Pact Of CUDELOSER teenie ches G28 0s 2 qts. 

Prac Ol ViOlet ae ee oes os se ss 2 qts. 

PRC LAGOOLGMSK han. es ok. se ¥% pint. 


FOREST BREEZE (PINE-NEEDLE ODOR.) 


OimOmLULpentine- a) weer aie ce 2 jst. 14 OZ. 
Witomlavender sre cle ree: 14 02. 
OirOreInOn. Glass ite cik Ae cae ee 34 OZ. 
BOO eRe ae cei Ae sient oe 6 a's = 5 qts. 


The oil of turpentine must be clear like water, and most 
carefully rectified. If it can be obtained of good quality, the 
oil distilled from the leaves or needles of Pinus sylvestris, com- 
monly known as pine-needle oil or fir-wool oil, is to be preferred 
for this purpose. Still better is the oil obtained from Pinus 


Pumilio. 
WEsT END 

ERAT ACU OLSLOSC Were hers Sid's as 5's. or TAU, 
Miele Ola (DEK T IS. 2) keen seis 4) 5s ¥y pint. 
UAC OMmiasmine rin hi 64s ica bow ss sect, 
PRITCUULCLOMIIMSK cals sis Ghcys cs bss als ¥% pint. 
Tr ACTOL LUDCLOSE nade. a Git. ine pes os Tae 
eet AG OMVIOleG inn, yes te a Pa td. 
Essence of rose'(triple)................ 3 pints. 
ONG Ie re Oba eerie s5e- Rigi se Cle oe ae I 02. 

OIG CHOU ety ee i ia dig 6 eye's 75 grains. 


OUGhIaV ender nme tec ics aa ges + ole 75 grains. 
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. WINTERGREEN. 
Extract Of cassie. 0 2 ee ee I qt. 
Tincture‘of ambergtisn. 2 tie. te cee I pint. 
Hxtract-of lavender ieee rk eee I pint. 
Extract.of ‘orange flower. a5.) eee 1 qt. 
Extracto TOSeg at eee ee ae cA eee 2 qts. 
Tincturevot vanilave eee ee He Rae I pint. 
Essence of vetiver.. oes eee I pint. 


FLOWERS OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Extract: of rose 4 vis nics oan jos ne 1 qt. 
Extract: of (Santalmawa. maw. iin eee 2 qts. 
Tincture ol ois t0et ce eee te eee rt 
Pssence*of“ veliver. ie tee eee I pint. 


Eextract.of -Cassi@’. 3) oe 1 ..0u. ion eee 6 fl. oz. 
Extract/of sasmiiner i conc ee eee I qt. 
Extractols ofance lowell... ere loreal is: 
HXECACt Ol psaiitaler ise oie Se keene 2 qts. 
‘Pincture otevanillan. 3. eee I pint. 
Essence: of ‘rose (triple) 4) ieee Naewneee 1 qt. 
Benzgic acids sublimed... as... 2 eee 1% oz. 


The characteristic odor of this perfume depends upon the 
volatile oil adhering to the sublimed benzoic acid; for this 
reason no other benzoic acid should be used than that ob- 


tained by sublimation. 


YLANG- YLANG. 


Extract Oimasmine:: «9.0.1. oe pie een eee 4 qts. 

Essence of rose (triple)... .....24.. 00a. one 1 qt. 

Tincture ofivenillasa. v2) e eee 2 OZ. 

Tinctiire of stytaxa 00.2. on nee ee I OZ. 

Oil-ofneroli. 2 4. Leen sherd: hae eee 75 grains. 

Oil of yiane-ylangew a, nee Semnnat £2 (OZ: 
APPENDIX. 


The great majority of the above-described perfumes are 
made with extracts prepared from pomades; hence their cost 
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of production is considerable and the selling-price high. For 
the requirements of the middle classes, quite fragrant per- 
fumes are manufactured by dissolving the cheaper essential 
oils in ordinary alcohol, and various new odors can be ob- 
tained by mixing several of them. The extracts made with 
cheap oils are well suited to this purpose. The oils most fre- 
quently used for such articles are those of bergamot, lemon, 
orange peel, lavender flowers (French), lemon grass, nutmeg, 
clove, and santal. The alcohol must be free from fusel oil 
and have a strength of at least 70% Tralles. 

Oils with not very intense odor are generally used in the 
proportion of about 2 to 2% ounces to the quart of alcohol; 
half that quantity will suffice for strong-scented oils such as 
those of lemon-grass, clove, and nutmeg. 

From these simple solutions an experienced manufacturer 
can produce very nice perfumes by mixing them in due pro- 
portions; they are comparatively cheap, and sometimes they 
yield relatively more profit than the finest articles, whose con- 
tents and containers generally represent a considerable outlay 
on the part of the manufacturer. 

Modern practice, however, tends more to the use of synthetic 
products even for the higher class of perfumes. The following 
are examples of this tendency: 


HELIOTROPE. 
mony AN CoV IANS er ce iat stuns ie he eel eens 20 drops. 
ee rey nw ye o's eg sees 10 drops. 
een OCNVCC Se Ri, lo aleieae sue esis sa 2 drops. 
LO RROP INR A a se os sere ge ee ee sess 35 grains. 
es IMM eo Moe Ra Ss aol ne a tes 3s 6 grains. 
(CUTE DN AT Ny ye Oe ees ee ae 4 grains. 
Tincture of musk (xylene 100%)..........-. 40 grains. 


Cologne spirit (95%) enough to make..... ert: 
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LILAc. 
Geéraniolos .oo0 ies i ene eee ro drops. 
Oilot palma rosa ni .6 ae ee ee ro drops. 
Oilof bergamoty..'o.c.e ate ee ee 20 drops. 
Oil oijasmine:, 42s sence Cherm 20 drops. 
Oileob jacinthes. 2 eran eu pee are 3 drams. 
AL ELPIN COL 22 o.4.4o ce ay een ec eee 2 ere 6 drams. 
Vanilli 2.2 Aen Site career ea eee ee 12 grains. 
Cologne spirit (90%) enough to make........... pegt 
MIGNONETTE. 

Geraniol 3x:4e.ce cit ees Lee yy dram. 
Oil-of rieroliss | uk we eee eee ea ae ee y% dram. 
Oul’of jasmine (synthetic) iia. = ee y% dram. 
Balsam of; Vole... + oc eee ee Y% dram. 
Oilot bitter-orange. 4. Pea ee ee 15 drops. 
Cologne spirits (90%) enough to make.......... Edt 


Woop VIOLET. 


Solution of ionone (z in 30, in 60% alcohol)...... 2 pints. 
Solution of oil of orris (concrete) (1 in 60,in 60% 

alcohol) recs cs Aan acer ee 2 pints. 
Oilcof bergamote...5 +0 04) OO a ee 1 dram. 


Solution of artificial musk (1%, in 95% alcohol).. 2 oz. 


MUGUET. 
Oil of jasmine (synthetic). 07-4 ee 1 dram. 
Oil of ylang-ylang (synthetic);3es- 4) ee 3 drams. 
Solution of heliotropin (1%, in 60% alcohol) .... 8 oz. 
Solution of terpineol (1%, in 60% alcohol)...... 20 OZ. 


SWEET HAWTHORN. 


Antsicaldehyde. 7.2 23 tie te ae ae ee 1 dram. 
Oil of linaloe 5 cca Geeheceis cee ae 3 drams. 
Oilof jasmine (synthetic)., “en. 47 ee eee 1 dram. 
Oil-ofmeroli.. «2 sheen perenne oe eer 1 dram. 


Solution of artificial musk (1%, in 95% alcohol). 20 oz. 
Alcohol (96%) enough to make.7 25.) 4- eee 160 02z. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Oiltonois de race eet ey a ee go minims. 

rIRGIy amen Iai Oreseeagees tie 80 mien cos 30 minims. 

Oilorjasimine (syMtnectic), Gl oA ila ha I5 minims. 

PYM AO ULV AALCHE Ewe ge clit aca says giold vw oe 20 drops. 

{MVE SURE GAPS 0a ES) ica es A i 30 drops. 
Cologne spirit (90%) enough to make........... I qt. 

| VERBENA. 

POR OINCEO eae acter fence S08 Fa Sah o's pes ds I OZ. 

esac Dc lia mec meere Meet lye PR ohio S. 5 oz. 

Oil of lemon..... PA OP acl ede Nai hs. 6 oz. 

Oil of rose...... Cote te vie PN RT AE Mab sie. 23 02: 

OO Ceram: Mee eee oo haa chs bo 202. 

Cologne spirit (90%) enough to make.......... aqis: 


TREFLE INCARNAT. 


Oilormbercamots vs .c..-s. a ARNE ee Ya OOS Oat 07: 
Oil of rose, Turkish... .. FET Raa nay eee cans isis ees 6 fl. drams. 
BO) eee ACiNt esac s sree dorset bets nod Sayer ks 3 fl. drams. 
OIRO NETON seks. a, ee eee tae Sean Lee 40 minims. 
GO Otg AAO VAG Bo ocak ris de ere ve woe ep PS chge aes as r fl. dram. 
ING EU ee GV ING 200k x wn y2 4 8 eee wile x ese 40 minims. 
OO iavieriVene shake eates entre haa we Fi Lik nial heat 1 fl. dram. 
Pe MMLC MA LOna ime ese Mah aloes as atcha lash 2% fl. oz. 
PGUaciAbMuSkA SVICNE TOO) ..4 seis 2 oo. e we ess 10 drams. 
Oi eR gets i neat iene Wreath. ele Ge hos ci elas 17 OZ; 

STC UILCOLCIVEL Ss 38a lence ot aR eg ated ea I pint. 
BOSE MY a Ce wet eet ok lls cise rales Sain ois eae 2 qts. 
hoc ors Eileen ana Ahn See ais ees Qe ss 18 qts. 

MAGNOLIA. 

se rae EUDELOSe! inst enh. sk SEL vias a T27t O23 

Te eEE AC OIMJONOUI ir Mick Pose de ee oie dedi 1% fl. oz. 
PeteAC OrOranve LOWE? 5 4. sine? ae es Se 1% fl. oz. 
iltetrose (SV ULDCUIC) dada cca vole nhs ts bee be » I5 minims. 
BQiborjasmine (synthetic) 1. via ce le ees 8 minims. 
@ileot neroll. (Syiithetices 7). 0k ety. ek eka 8 minims. 


Prt ant Mraniat@e: oe 0 t/'. 240 tale ir na Soleo 3 minims. 
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| CORYLOPSIS. 
Oil-of-rose (synthetic) ..0874) ee ee DabieailecGre 
Oil of ylang-ylang aoe oe ee 1% fl. oz. 
Oilot patchouly i502.) cte een were ee eee t fl. dram. 
Tinctnre of benzoin’ =.) ae ee eee 2% fl. oz. 
Geranig) ik. es ea eee t fl. dram. 
Oil of muguet (synthetic)....... UAC aaa ee 1 fl. dram. 
Cinnamic.alcoholys.6 iii, annie si ene eee r fl. dram. 
Extract.of jaspime:. iim: aug cei oan ard eee “Tat 
Cologne spirit S72. oun: peel Ceca eee 1 gal. 

NEw-Mown Hay. 

Cumann. cons svt cet emonsipins awh aetna 45 grains. 
Vanillin yy aus on teen eee oe eee 30 grains. 
ERENOTTODIN occas Le ae ok een I5 grains. 
solution; of lonone, 1074) sean vce tale. eee eee I5 minims. 
Oilofrose cS ee a ee eee 8 minims. 
Oil of neroli.oes v4 hh CRAKS eee 8 minims. 
Olof patchouly 2.9 3-4 eo 2 minims. 
Perpineol gin usc fa ASP Sas en er 8 minims. 
Tincture of benzoin,.’..0.9.- 2 eee 6 fl. dram. 
Essence obtuberose./) aiwoseoee oe ee eee 316 OZ: 
Essence of jasmine)! 6.) 5 {yo hee ee 6°il0z: 
Alcohol (80%) enough to make................ Tact, 


CHARTER Cv ie 
AMMONIACAL AND ACID PERFUMES. 


A. AMMONIACAL PERFUMES. 


AMMONIA (ammonia water) has a disagreeable odor and 
exerts a very caustic effect on the lachrymal glands. Despite - 
these properties, ammonia, in a highly dilute condition and 
mixed with other aromatics, finds manifold application in per- 
fumery and serves particularly for the manufacture of the so- 
called smelling salts, or inexhaustible salts, used for filling 


smelling bottles. 
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The liquid or caustic ammonia, however, is not so suitable 
for the purposes of the perfumer as the carbonate of ammonia, 
which when pure forms colorless crystals usually covered with 
a white dust (consisting of bicarbonate of ammonia); these, 
undergoing gradual decomposition, give off the odor of am. 
monia and hence are more lasting in smelling bottles than 
the pure liquid ammonia. ‘at 

The main essential for both of these substances is purity. 
Caustic ammonia as well as carbonate of ammonia are now 
obtained ona large scale from “gas liquor,” but the crude 
products always retain some of the penetrating odor of coal 
tar which renders them valueless for the purposes of the per- 
fumer. We must, therefore, make it a rule to use nothing 
but perfectly pure materials which, moreover, are easily to be 
had in the market. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE SALT (SEL INEPUISABLE). 


MOIO PEDO TO AI Ot si aes oes tn tee Foie, 2 24 grains. 
OC law ene fie a2 che ot fei ey 4: 45 grains. 
RG ACE es eee ete Le pala ches oy av 24 grains, 
ROO EC LON CO 54h scp ride fe cena eked d oes 24 grains. 
PEG EOS TD Aire eis yo oo oena Dent eh sny ch ove rec » 45 grains. 
By EC OL PATIO Ay 5 bets ce a Sie as po: 04) 0 1 qt. 


The aromatics are placed in a bottle, the ammonia is added, 
and the bottle vigorously shaken; the solution is soon effected, 
and the turbid liquid can be at once filled into bottles. 

According to the material from which the containers are 
made, different methods must be adopted. It is necessary 
to give the liquid such form as to prevent its flowing out 
when the vessel is inverted; this is important, as the bottles 
are often carried in dress pockets and the ammonia de- 
stroys most colors. As a rule the vessels are filled with 
indifferent porous substances which are moistened with 
the perfume. If the container is made of box wood, ivory, 
porcelain, or some other opaque material, it is filled with fibres 
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of asbestos or with very small pieces of sponge, and as much 
perfume is poured in as the substance can take up; the ves- 
sels are then inverted into a porcelain plate and allowed to 
drain, and are finally clesed with a loose plug of cotton. If 
the container is transparent, it is better to use, instead of the 
asbestos or sponge which do not look neat, either small pieces 
of white pumice stone, powdered glass, small white glass beads, 
or crystals of sulphate of potassium which is insoluble in the 
perfume. 


WHITE SMELLING SALT (SEL BLANC PARFUME). 


While the first-named ammoniacal preparation is called a 
salt, it is really nothing but perfumed caustic ammonia; but 
white smelling salt is what its name indicates and can be per- 
fumed as desired by the consumer; but as only certain scents 
harmonize with ammonia, not every odor can be employed; 
the most appropriate are oils whose odor resembles that of 
rose, and the oils of nutmeg and cinnamon. 

Mix in a large porcelain jar— 


Carbonate of amnionias -. tee ee 2 |b. 
CanstiGsammonia ., fa. vedere eee 1 lb: 


Cover the jar and leave it at rest. After some days the 
mixture will have changed into a firm mass of monocarbonate 
of ammonia which is rubbed to a coarse powder, perfumed, 
and filled into bottles. The above quantities require: 


OnllOb: DELeamot tod aii aymon certs; eae cera ee 15 grains. 
Oilof lavender 4.) la. heen en ree I5 grains. 
Oillotsnutmeg tee eee eer eee ee 8 grains. 
Oilsof Cloveswi.nicenaeer ty Car eee ‘. | & grains: 
OU Of TOSe: nk eae en ee ee 8 grains. 
Oil; Of cinnamon. a: sere ee ee ee 75 grains. 


The oils are poured into a mortar and rubbed up with 
about one-tenth of the salt; of this perfumed salt enough is 
added to the several portions of the mass, and triturated until 
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the odor is equally distributed. For cheaper smelling salts 
oils of geranium and cassia may be substituted for the oils of 
rose and cinnamon. 


PRESTON SALT (SEL VOLATIL). 


In this perfume ammonia is continually generated; the 
salt is prepared by mixing chloride of ammonium or sal-am- 
moniac in fine powder with freshly slaked lime. Fine or 
cheap perfume is added, according to the grade desired. 
The mixture of sal-ammoniac and slaked lime continually de- 
velops small amounts of ammonia—it takes a long time until 
the decomposition is complete, and for this reason a bottle 
filled with Preston salt retains the odor of ammonia for seve- 
ral years. 


EAU DE LUCE. 


This is the only ammoniacal perfume used in a liquid 
form. It is made according to the following formula: 


PRIMCLUGC OI ATIDETOTISat 4 aye, vaioe es 20a: 10% oz. 
MernecubesOusDeENZ Olli. 2.0.5 6 lee fs be eos % |b. 
mC MIAN EN GCIs Rem, OAs oc klece os «lenis cites tis 150 grains. 
BEAL MeOU@ ATOM LA. yee. iace Besa so ceca mela Be. 5 1% |b. 


The tinctures are mixed with the ammonia by agitation 
and immediately filled into bottles; the liquid should have a 
milky appearance. At times 150 grains of white soap is added 
which aids in imparting to the liquid the desired milky ap- 
pearance. In fine eau de Luce the odor of ambergris should 
predominate ; this can be easily effected by increasing the 
amount of tincture of ambergris. 


B. ACID PERFUMES. 


As there is a group of perfumes which is distinguished by 
their characteristic odor of ammonia and which we have there- 


fore called ammoniacal, so there is an important series of arti- 
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cles containing acetic acid which are used cosmetically as_ 
so-called toilet vinegars, and in some washes. 

Ordinary vinegar, 2.é., water containing four to six per 
cent of acetic acid, has, as is well known, a not unpleasant 
refreshing odor and a pure acid taste. Pure acetic acid, now © 
made in large quantities and of excellent quality, is known 
commercially as glacial acetic acid. In commerce, it is cus- 
tomary to designate any acetic acid containing 85 or more 
per cent of the absolute acid, as glacial acetic acid. In chem- 
ical or pharmacopeeial nomenclature, however, the glacial acid 
is meant to be as near 100% as possible. In perfumery, an 85% 
acid is sufficiently strong. It forms a colorless liquid with a 
narcotic odor and an intensely acid taste; it congeals into 
glassy crystals at a temperature of 8.5°C. (47° F.). The latter 
property is of importance as showing the purity of the acid. 
Concentrated acetic acid, like alcohol, dissolves aromatic sub- 
stances, with which it forms perfumes which differ from those 
made with alcohol mainly by their peculiar refreshing after- 
odor which is due to the acetic acid. 

Acetic acid can be saturated with various odors and thus 
furnish fine perfumes; but for so-called toilet vinegars which 
are used as washes the acetic acid must be properly diluted, 
since the concentrated acid has pronounced caustic properties, 
reddens the skin, and may even produce destructive effects 
on sensitive parts such as the lips, 


AROMATIC VINEGAR (VINAIGRE AROMATIQUE). 


Glacial acetic. acidis snts. pes 1 eee ee 2 |b. 
Cam pnoreyistc tte aoe eee an eee 4% OZ 
Oul-of lavender gt ae eee eee ee 34 OZ. 
Ol OPM acted arn camer eae ve eee atte 150 grains. 
Oil of rosemary. iyi ee ee 150 grains. 


Instead of the perfumes here given, finer odors may be 
employed for the production of superior toilet vinegars; thus 
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we find vinaigre ambré, au musc, a la violette, au jasmin, etc., 
according to the perfume used. As concentrated acetic acid 
dissolves most aromatic substances the same as alcohol, all 
alcoholic perfumes may have their counterparts in acetic acid; 
but the aromatics should never be added in so large amount 
as to mask the characteristic odor of the acetic acid. A very 
pleasant vinegar may be produced by combining an alcoholic 
with an acid perfume, as in the following: 


SPICED VINEGAR (VINAIGRE AUX EPICES). 


1, Macerate: 
Leaves of geranium, lavender, pepper- 
mint, rosemary, and sage, of each... 1 oz. 
PIUNCOUOM OL SOG cree sci starsts gate Ss ooo DELD: 
2. Macerate: 
Angelica root, calamus root, camphor, 
ace ;uutmes, Cloves, Of each. ..).a. Va™O2: 
WP OLACt Aa Celi Cea Clie tis eaves led 21d; 
for two weeks, mix the liquids, and filter them into a bottle 
which should not be completely filled. The longer this mix- 
ture is allowed to season in the bottle, the finer will be the 
aroma; for in the course of time the alcohol and acetic acid 
react on each other and form acetic ether, which likewise pos- 
sesses a pleasant aromatic odor. 
Certain aromatic vinegars, like ammoniacal perfumes, are 
filled into smelling bottles containing the same porous sub- 
stances for their absorption, namely, sponge, pumice stone, 


crystals of potassium sulphate, etc. 


BORMULAS FOR TOILET: VINEGARS, 


VINAIGRE A LA ROSE, 


Bese CORO LICOGE MUTI IE) aac .ue. cierels sey actions 10% 02. 
WY Ue oWING vy INGWAT eu ica). /s ge vi--s eiaas os ee etdG 


This should be colored a pale rose tint with one of the dye- 
stuffs to be enumerated hereafter. The use of true wine vine- 
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gar is to be recommended for this and all the following toilet 
vinegars, as the cenanthic ether it contains has a favorable 


effect on the fineness of the odor. 


VINAIGRE AUX FLEURS D’ORANGES. 


Extractiof orange: flowemeen ce ania hes eG Le 
White-wine vinegare ie ee enn 1 qt. 


This is usually left colorless. 


VINAIGRE AUX VIOLETTES. 


Extract: OfiCaSSieigt aaa en nm rene SsOZs 
Extract:of orange mower fis heck 3/2 OZ. 
hincture-Of« Ortis TOOb te ayanee sete eae 5/2 OZ. 
Essence, of rose (triple) aera s he eee 5% OZ. 
Whice-wine vinegary. 6 34 =:.e rue. reer eee 1 qt. 


VINAIGRE DE QUATRE VOLEURS. 


Leaves of lavender, peppermint, rue, rose- 


mary,<and cinnamon. Ofeeach we 2,02) 
Calamus, mace, nutmeg, of each......... 150 grains. 
Camphoress hu cectcosiancay-pole een simeennl el eae 34 OZ. 
Maceratedin-alconol. eave eee 7 OZ 
Andacetic’acid <3. :.0..0 woo n eee 434 |b 


BENZ. OL Bik cle Cision peat iy ee sae ee Ze O72 
Paveuderi voce eaten Me ern is hts) 34 OZ. 
ClO VEStAMe iG rt oe eee ee Mekoee 150 grains. 
MatjOra tists) tt api ona eh ce teeta ernie 34 OZ. 
CiNTAMON feck see he ie ey eee 150 grains, 
Alcohol. 72S cpesvam,. epekotare 5 arene haere 1 qt. 
White-wine- vine arsinue twee nie ya eee 2 qts. 


Macerate the solids with the alcohol and vinegar. 


VINAIGRE DE COLOGNE. 


Cologne water 2 in weer ee TAGt. 
Glacialsaceti¢ acid: .. 400 ine ga eee 134 OZ 
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As this vinegar is made by mixing an alcoholic perfume 
with acetic acid, so all other alcoholic perfumes may be em- 
ployed for a like purpose; but the quantities must be deter- 
mined by experiment, for the various aromatics differ in the 
intensity of their odor. | 


VINAIGRE ETHERE. 


CG ACIANBACOLICLACIC rr Aes cel sth tie bees I4 O02 
FCCC CEL RC ly erie etd ie oad a's ays s. + 1% Oz 
PLOUS ICCC peat tmerte Rt te coe 6 Stella s, oes 34 OZ 
DRE eee tines meee iee soot fist sy 6 oo 8s 5 qts 


The water should be added after the ethers have been dis- 
solved in the glacial acetic acid. 


VINAIGRE DE LAVANDE. 


Me MONe baw ALCL. acto Goran tak 4 qts. 
Nose AT CLR eerie Ts seats [ihe lO RaLe a eee euig Sh Se bo I pint. 
GilacialeacctiCracides tic etree es cabs ss 1% Ib. 


To be stained a bluish color with indigo-carmine. 


ORANGE-FLOWER VINEGAR. 


Orne mower Water os ci. EMail ite diye te 4 qts. 
face mACCTICIAGIG ita wince tons snk eae 2 WaOZ, 


MALLARD’S TOILET VINEGAR. 


WIT GEMECLOIRDOUZOID etic eine boos. pe, slay os 12 OZ 
IAIN UN OTE OMe A nino wes wisalyaese 366) 6 orera 8 1 Oze 
(OSL OV? lAYGE RCW 0 (0) Wa Sets ee a 150 grains. 
ORO MC UNO Aen es CU Aes laos. be es wed 150 grains. 
es NC LOM yay, Fle .rcloie, oye''s ao (8 2 dae 03 30 grains. 
ROE CANN C Chee era tals vale cdot rie sa eies W% oz. 
COOL WES NG os eo Gr ec 15 grains. 
Se Oe MV irate Nines sp ele viele ¢ eiaisces 15 grains. 
SIGUE sOle MUSK eg esha eve ee sc na de os Hs I5 grains. 
COncemtlatcd ACCLIC ACIC 2), S00 40.8) Sede 21 OZ 
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TOILET VINEGAR (FRENCH FORMULA). 


Oilvot “berevamots> cn ce ae eee Cie 30 grains. 
Oil Oftlemone pees sce eee oe ee 30 grains. 
Oil of POSC. avira, oy ren een ee ns 8 drops. 
OUOL Mero liaaa ic een ee ere een ee 5 drops. 
Benzom een, nau kee eee a eae 75 grains. 
Vanillin: 6.0 e mt nner Wee ne <r 15 grains, 
Concentrated acetic acidan 4361.0 eee ee T5707, 

Alcohol cin. acs Chyna regen eek ele eek ee 1% |b 


Macerate for two weeks, and filter. 


VINAIGRE POLYANTHE. 


Glacial acetic acid. fein Ase eee MOL: 
DincturecolyDenZOiny sets cote nosh ee een 134 OZ. 
PAMCUOTEIOL LOlU 7a irate amie tt ee eee 134 OZ. 
Oilsob nerolis 4.5 anes ae eee 150 grains, 
Oilkof Gérantui cu... keg ee 8 ere ee I50 grains. 
WAUERS <tr ie reshape Ee ee 2 qts. 


To be stained with tincture of krameria (rhatany). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DRY PERFUMES. 


AS a matter of course, dry perfumes are of greater anti- 
quity than fluid; aromatic substances require merely to be 
dried in order to retain their fragrance permanently. The 
oldest civilized people known in history—Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Babylonians, and the Jews, as numerous pas- 
sages in the Bible prove—used dried portions of plants, leaves, 
flowers, and resins as perfumes and incense. 

To this day there is kept up quite a trade ir. Valeriana 
celtica, a strong-scented Alpine plant, and in powdered amber, 
with the Orient, where they are used for scent bags and in- 
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cense respectively. The Catholic Church retains to the 
_ present time the Jewish rite of burning incense, and in our 
museums will be found urns, taken from Egyptian graves, from 
which pleasant odors escape even now after nearly four thou- 
sand years, owing to the aromatic resins with which they are 
filled. It is said, too, that the delightful volatile odors of our 
handkerchief perfumes were first prepared by an Italian named 
Frangipanni conceiving the idea of treating a dry mixture of 
different aromatic plants with alcohol and thus imparting the 
odor they contained to the latter. 

Not all aromatics can be made into sachet powders; it is 
well known that the delightful odor of violets changes into a 
positively disagreeable smell when the flowers are dried, and 
the same remark applies to the blossoms of the lily of the 
valley, mignonette, lily, and most of our fragrant plants. On 
the other hand, some portions of plants, especially those in 
which the odorous principle is contained not only in the 
flower but in all parts of the plant, as in the mints, sage, and 
most Labiatz, remain fragrant for a long time after drying 
and hence can be employed for sachets. Besides the plants 
named, lavender, rose leaves, the leaves of the lemon and 
orange tree, Acacia farnesiana, patchouly herb, and some other 
plants continue fragrant after drying. 

Any vegetable substance to be used for sachets must be 
completely dried so as to prevent mould. The drying should 
be effected in a warm, shady place, sometimes in heated cham- 
bers; direct sunlight and excessive heat injure the strength 
of the odor, a portion of the aromatics becoming resinified 
and volatilized. If artificial heat is employed, a temperature 
between 40 and 45° C. (104-113° F.) is most suitable. 

The external form of this class of preparations varies of 
course with the public for which it is intended. Expensive 
sachets are sold in silk bags with different ornamentation; 


those intended for the Orient are generally put up as small silk 
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cushions richly ornamented with gold and colors to suit Ori- 
ental taste. Cheap sachets are sold in envelopes or in round 
boxes. It is customary to have the ingredients ground or 
finely powdered, for. which purpose small hand-mills will gen- 
erally suffice. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FORMULAS FOR DRY PERFUMES. (SACHETS). 


CEYLON SACHET POWDER. ; 


Macs. nee hs cate ht ire eee tas BOOZ 
Patchouly Mace ete aas cs cohen ae Be . 28 02. 
Vetiver TOOtre ie cnet co Ath eee Betz. 
ROSE Ea VeSt ise ere Sk. cue oe een teee 39702. 


CYPRIAN SACHET POWDER. 


Cedar wood+s cc aie 2. cs ee, ee 22D; 
Rhodttmes see oe cee eee 2 Ib. 
Santal woedy0;.. 455). 2th, eee 2 1b 
Oilofrhodtum <3) .002 WS. oe eee % OZ 


The oil is mixed with the finely powdered or rasped woods 
and distributed in the mass by trituration. 


FIELD FLOWER SACHET POWDER. 


Calamus r00te si oq) esta oy as eee 1 Ib. 
Caraway FAR aie GN 2 Tae tata ¥% |b. 
Da viend €f care .ags i 5 he Ae ae a eee vl: 
Marjoram.: J ish. Chee ea ie ee eee ¥% |b. 
Musk iis 2.2 cy ote oe ee ee 30 grains, 
CLOVES 510 c% rks as anne ae et ee 234 OZ 
Peppermints aa ee ee ee ee % Ib. 
Kosesleaves ei. ceace eee ce Shofe haben opus eens Delb; 
Rosemaryiiv. iis coe es ee Siote:< aroseAua peers came 3/2 OZ. 
hye 2 canis cee . dtdads wlanc iin Scot 2 renee aie 
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FRANGIPANNI SACHET POWDER. 


DUIS rece ee Seon OE 5 eee ss 1 OZ: 
ey Me ee ee a bie fo us as vs \% |b. 
Danbal WOO ieee ae ce ls er lot. 
OSE OO Lee ree hota eee e eo aks: Solel ve 6 lb. 
AY CAV Gee R ea eee El Ea Big SB a oe vie ¥% |b. 
Vere eee Ns reels areola !o ej ocese os Wy OZ, 
ROC LG LO Ue, mi eos ahs aia Sood en's 75 grains. 
OURO bes Cal lee tary een EN ars. oy ae vue hws 75 grains. 
Oiiotricdmie tree er Mechs. 7s grains: 


HELIOTROPE SACHET POWDER. 


er Kom etree AUT eee Cite pg eR 6 oe 3, oN 4 OZ 
FOSOMEAV OS OM Sea el MTR he ile whee si alae 2 Ib 
MKD CATA Se I Por ce Pe Rel, tain alsa evs t lb 
NATE eee eran Weds cote MOTs wR LGN IF a 1% |b 
CORES TRO 6 bey eye IRL ae gah ee 4 |b 
BCI ORCC IO etait ease dle lg hal ecg 3 0 8 8 0z 


SEITEN CANTO YOYC VARA Degas ote AN 70S) ea eae 3% oz 
OE ISECOOL ek ye cnet ys ard Wes ZLI0Z 
(Oia ee eon roc aires. 54 leek ea ss 10% oz 
time maven cin ihc. perc oss arpa arrestee es 75 grains. 
Oe ee eee eh net thet bc i Reade ate we kre «4 30 grains. 
CSPI OSE Mine seer ate eS GG fake Goes whe ee 150 grains. 


LAVENDER SACHET POWDER. 


Benzoine... Bae Merge lotic tla cn Wail ate! 5 4d relb: 
PAW CNGC CHO WEIS 20 <tc ifecnie «ices occ se wie os 4 |b. 
Ot elan eGo it ee hss Gh oie ale ens i 0Z. 
et Oce Pe ko beh ees 75 grains. 


BC Asal ree teeta aram hy oe rie opel gc dle He sbeebs ¥% Ib. 
UERICL So 8a A ae eee rrr ee os 75 grains 
eee eh dss Soe Sine PH ew os Y% Ib. 
MEME el eee. on s.e 5's ub ees he ¥ Ib. 
SEUU! COR, ean Sec eae ac OL tb 


(ETISTCOO GPa at ide eat 3, i le 3d BR A ar ae aD: 
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MILLE FLEURS SACHET POWDER. 


BeriZoine F2 e etee raee  rae r |b. 
Lavender: 23 ncn aa eae ere eae TAD: 
Musk?) ree ee Coe ne tae 30 grains. 
CIOVES 3. a. are Ar 4 eterna Ei eect eee 4% 02. 
ASIC 2.5 y caP Av eterna) wc ea operat 2% 02. 
Roseleavess foe Me ae ee te ee t Ib. 
wantal: WOOd. (1m ee ee one eres A On! 
Tonka Deans..2 6 imatccriseartire e i acs ene rere 4% OZ. 
Narita: 0 owen eaeneea een eta ee trim Mt ae 4% OZ. 
Ornis fOOt" (ager aaceis seats tee nt teen ee 1 lb 
UVC os aos a Bute e to ace aaelt ie ts ee es eee 30 grains. 
Cinnamon: 2 Ais ae een estate ete eee ee % oz. 


Renzi eins a eee ot ae ee ¥% Ib. 
Santar wood?.s;..0. fash Sots Daeeye tet oRattee a tee 1 Jb. 
TRY Mes cca tick eal Wha hes eee acetate EAD: 
OPIS TOOb Races ono ee eer ee ee 1 lb 

V CtiversrOOty ee win aL ae eee ae 2 lb 

Oil Of vefaniuin ss. 2 5... soe eee en 75 grains. 


OLLA PODRIDA. 


This name is applied in Spain to a dish prepared from 
various remnants of food. The olla podrida of the perfumer 
is made from the remnants of the aromatic vegetable sub- 
stances after their extraction with alcohol, petroleum ether, 
etc. Although vanilla, cinnamon, nutmeg, etc., be repeatedly 
extracted, they still retain their characteristic odor, though 
somewhat fainter, and thus they can be used with advantage 
for sachet powders intended for filling bags, cushions, etc. 
If mixed in corresponding proportions, they can be made use 
of for all the sachets here enumerated. No definite formula 
can be given for a peculiar dry perfume to be called Olla 
podrida; the olfactory organ is the best guide. 
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PATCHOULY POWDER. 


TALC MOULV SHEED era tek ures + 7s. ou!" » hiss 2 Ib. 
CO TBOE AVC NOW eeaiicle cere s 6 n20 se ies 3% lola els 30 grains. 
NUMER a 15 grains. 


The musk is rubbed up with gradually increased quantities 
of the patchouly herb and with the addition of the oil of 
patchouly; the intimate mixture of the powder saturated with 
musk and oil of patchouly and the rest of the powder is effected 
by prolonged stirring of the two powders in a large vessel. 
The same process is followed with all other dry powders in 
which a small amount of a solid with intense odor or of an 
essential oil is to be mixed with a large quantity of powder. 


PERSIAN SACHET POWDER. 


US Revers hates 4 vd 'h 340k a) ses wise 83s 30 grains 
HCOSGRICAVCS He siiatilc ssi 6 e818 ets oe te 8s relb: 
TORS GY 4 BYE 09S a or a Cs Os 3% Oz. 
OT BLOC ye itor t steko alata ete Wiehe So 2 |b. 

OG RCO Oe rye Fey divhed Code dosn sinha sal or 75 grains. 
PO IRC LONG MO ter. er Sa caval ein otiiletevelanie’ ¥ 75 grains. 
EO RO SON Nt eas cts al oils! eke anys 150 grains, 
Me UNG UNE LOT at tn een oils haley cd ela oe 75 grains. 


PPOUROR MES Mat itn a's saat ste ae ees ve ID: 

PO Ae DGG 1S eee ui eh oie: wail os wali ar sgh's yh 2 |b. 
CULES, UTLOT SAE icon ane i i a eee t lb. 
Oe OM tn) a ucts sie shee, Food Big. s 5s! 314 OZ. 
CIE TOME CLASS it anh isin sie -s.a!s ch 150 grains. 
MLO ine he tk nes Gas eb iers's se vn 150 grains. 
WEG MGR AIDC SRP lebetcret fe Matar we lefale a e's 2% oz. 

POTPOURRI. 


Many widely differing perfumes are sold in the market 
under this name; a good formula for its preparation is the 


following: 
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Lavender; igs ea ne eee Lally 
Cloves ) 2 atte Naar eae eete mere meee eae 2 2,0n 
AlISBICE CN cna sf 85a a ee a te eee 21% 02. 
Rosé leaves. ./soic5. teaietram nae eee 1 |b. 
Reseda #186 ui ea eae tenes eee 134 OZ, 
OrriscroOt sae. COR nc eee ae eae Y% |b. 
Vani llaer iy esate alee eas se ier ee I50 grains, 
Cinnamon ec per iteae toeeen ctor ke eee 134 OZ. 
Sand, oritablevsalt etc 3. ues cae eee 1 lb. 


The admixture of fine white sand, table salt, or powdered 


glass or marble, etc., is made merely for the purpose of in. 


creasing the weight. 


ROSE SACHET POWDER, A. 


Geranitimeherp are cnc haters ene 31% 02. 
Rose lea vesin oe). ec ttiivs & atch os ecm 2e1D; 
santal swoodic. fawn ocean eee 1 lb. 
Oil of rose. 2.4%. SN ay te ae le RE te eae I) OZ. 


ROSE SACHET POWDER, B. 


Rose léaves! oe eee ee 2 |b. 
Santal wood 20 ee eee Mera D: 
Oil OF TOSEls 33 Sa eee ee eee I Oz. 


SANTAL POWDER, 


which is simply finely rasped santal wood, is also sometimes 
sold as rose sachet powder when it has received an addition 


of some oil of geranium. 


VIOLET SACHET POWDER. 


Benzoin ss: 5..c4 eee os ee eee ¥% |b. 
MUS Ki os volte erate hee ae ene eee 30 grains, 
Ofangeflowers = <9 eet ee a ee 134 OZ. 
Rosécleavesiic.c ote ae ieee Re 1 lb. 
Ofris'TOOU %; 2... ia een e ere 2 |b. 
Tonone 1600, aia iE ee, ee 1 dram. 


Heliotropings | eke ee LaOZ.. 
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VIOLET SACHET POWDER. 


Orris TGot, powdered: 4050. 5.45.05 t lb. 

INitiSkwine neon eee ee eons 2 0 8 grains. 
DUIISL eae tre we eee ters oa tic ce chee ae a 30 grains. 
OUIROLGLORE hte waters ees di 9!9 i's Sathya 25 drops. 
OiNOupetiieeraln cee cia pees cess at A 5 grains. 
TOmONe t1OO) (ene ee Ee heh ag aa vive 25 drops. 


Mix intimately in a porcelain mortar. 


VERBENA SACHET POWDER. 


Pe MIONSICCIS@ ov penee ahic il ales 3 1 lb: 
CALAWAY Mee feet Ne cette ued ae 2s % |b. 
PANG ECCS aia fevaagh © napa Atty Koes 4". Telb; 

DMG Der PAIMOl re tas Se dad <x Git, s/4 toes 134 OZ. 
OMOMICINOl tees Phe a wee Os as Sa 134 OZ. 
GiRGi ay CHDELIAM er sa... ate aa 40s 75 grains. 


VETIVER SACHET POWDER. 


NiGELVel LOO UM water ie oY oee shee an. ie 2 |b. 
BVI Kew tebe titel hel Sh stg occa Bis 15 grains. 
Oe Lire noes Set si oar oa ats aod Sein oe 20 grains. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE PERFUMES USED FOR FUMIGATION. 


ACCORDING to the use made of them, perfumes for fumi- 
gation may be divided into two groups: those which develop 
their fragrance on being burned, and those which do so on 
being merely heated. The former group includes pastils and 
ribbons; the latter, fumigating powders and waters. 


FUMIGATING PASTILS. 


French—Pastilles fumigatoires; German—R4Aucherkerzen. 


Pastils consist in the main of charcoal to which enough 
saltpetre is added to make the lighted mass glow continuously 
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and leave a pure white ash. To this mass are added various 
aromatic substances which are gradually volatilized by the 
heat and fill the surrounding air with their perfume. It is 
important to observe that only ordinary saltpetre (nitrate of 
potassium) is to be used for this purpose, and not the so-called 
Chili saltpetre (nitrate of sodium) which becomes moist in the 
air. For ordinary pastils finely rasped fragrant woods such 
as cedar or santal are frequently employed. During the slow 
combustion, however, the wood gives off products of a pun- 
gent or disagreeable odor such as acetic acid and empyreu- 
matic products, which lessen the fragrance. Fine pastils are 
composed of resins and essential oils and are usually formed 
into cones two-fifths to four-fifths of an inch Mem by being 
pressed in metal moulds. 

Fumigating pastils are manufactured as follows. Each 
solid ingredient is finely powdered by itself, and the necessary 
quantities are then put into a wide porcelain dish and inti- 
mately mixed with a flat spatula. In order to confine the 
dust, the dish is covered with a cloth during this operation. 
The mixture being completed, the essential oils are added, 
together with enough mucilage of acacia to form a plastic 
mass to be kneaded with the pestle, and which after drying will 
have a sufficiently firm consistence. 


PASTILLES ORIENTALES. 


Charcoal ola. slitoha een cee ere eee 1% |b. 
Saltpetre .\nq ie C8 a eee at Omi tg ean 3% O72. 
Benizoin oot tr ae ees ane eee ¥% Ib. 
Powdered -amberts .. 3.7. aeeaen scan eee ee 3% oz 
Tolu balsamic 4.22 ee ee ee 234 OZ 


The charcoal for this and all other pastils should be made 
from soft woods (willow, poplar, etc.). The characteristic of 
these pastils is the amber they contain (the offal from manu- 
factories is used) and which on ingition gives off a peculiar 
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odor much prized in the Orient, rather than in Europe or 
America. 


PASTILLES DU SERAIL. 


OG Met PME Cer nice her oA deg tas 1% Ib. 
Sa BOCUIC fae ete tare Ome ie al Sheil seen 3% OZ. 
COON ai Pe es iy ee ee eye wy % |b. 
Serr AM WOOG ests oie. Sh F's oes ess obo. ole 53% OZ 
OyAUICAE SOC ea Ok Sa ee en 134 OZ 
BGO MAMDAlGAt ee Wider Pees Ve ae ee RS 234 OZ 


This formula is here given as usually quoted. It may be 
stated, however, that the opium may be omitted entirely, as 
it neither contributes to the fragrance, nor produces, by being 
burned in this manner, any of the supposed exhilarating or 
intoxicating effects which it may produce when used in other 
forms or employed in other ways. 


BAGUETTES ENCENSOIRES (FUMIGATING PENCILS). 


eRe eee Mer eR ees Pepe ret td et i8. tea 5s 14 02 

ae COn mere ar sk a ole | ES eg 134 OZ 
Ie Una SAILS Lee TL 8. eet hea ON pea ros 17 OZ 
Ei eee ne), Netrnyy ahi Sy tas aklt eds 2 OZ 
AC Ween te Meroe ar Pa ft i est coo} 305 FOZ 
fer Tar een re Peta OT As Sota ices did 9 ag 6 ole'n 54 OZ. 
COP TS ok ol say ae ho Mg a a a 75 grains. 
IMO ter ea Ol reine ests pido ei tla de vo 'e kes 102, 

Ue BOS ANC eCls. le ialn ue. . seas pio lle ss Tp OZ, 

RE MR LCA ree peste tees O a eat t's) hack 4s i984 SOYA 


Melt the benzoin, charcoal, shellac, and olibanum in a 
bright iron pan at the lowest possible heat; take the pan from 
the fire and add the other ingredients, heat being again ap- 
plied from time to time to keep the mass in a liquid state. 
The plastic mass is rolled out on a marble slab into rods the 
thickness of a lead pencil. Such a pencil need be but lightly 
passed over a hot surface to volatilize the aromatics it con- 


tains. 
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PASTILLES ODORIFERANTES. 


Charcoals. 3) {es scniesd one eee 2 Ib; 
Saltpetre §. so ta54 ere Nee eee ee 3% 02. 
Benzoin i405 eee soe eee ee 1% Ib. 
CIOVESA:. 5 cin an ee O18 i, Ween 7 OZ. 
‘Polu: balsam: n4..20. Lee ee 7 OZ, 
Vanilla: 7 ec Pee eee Ge ae eee ee eee Taz 
WEtiVEr TOOTS 2 claire aes se eens TAOZ. 
CUNNAIION (wate taal es es, eh eee ee 3% OZ. 
OiGfnerolin” ea hice eet a oe eee 150 grains. 
QOiloPsantale arses for oaaerer ty eee Ue A eye 


This and the following formula give the finest mixtures 
for pastils. 


PASTILLES ENBAUMEES. 


@hartcoals oie gah Sak eee eee 2 |b; 
Saltpettess: 4.4... AOS cal: ae OIE ae en ate 234 OZ. 
Benzoic :acid; sublimed. x0. 9 4.20 pee eee TID; 
NEUSK 2 33. 20 ae tapet eae Sete eae weeny) oe ee I5 grains. 
CIVEL ee yl vtis 6 lee ele eue eee Seca omen nee I5 grains. 
Oil of lemon cerrass 134-4 i ee ee eee 30 grains. 
Oilvotlavenderan yok set eee eee I5 grains. 
Oibot clovels basta heen Sree eee ee I5 grains. 
Oilof rOse sere. 8 gigi eee ee .. I5 grains. 
Oilvotithyme Wy. 5 8,755 cies ee ee ee 30 grains. 
Oil of citiiamoni cere rye ee 30 grains, 


POUDRE D’ENCENS (INCENSE POWDER). 


Benzo’ 2.00. tn ea eee ee eee % |b. 
Cascarillacd’ 5. 6e holes See em ee 1% |b. 
Musk css 64:25 ee eee ee a ee I5 grains, 
Santal wood: (09 c oa oen et. ene e 1 |b. 
Salt petre si ewok hee eee eee eee 3)2 OZ. 
Vetiver roots 8.05 SA ee 5% 02. 
Olibanumiit 34's dee eee ee 1 lb. 
Cinnamon is sy ove cde eee en ee 5 ie. OZ. 


Dissolve the saltpetre in water, saturate the powders with 
the solution, dry the mass, and again reduce it to powder. 


rl : 
ae ee ne 
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This powder, strewn on a warm surface such as the top of a 
stove, takes fire spontaneously and gradually disappears. 


FUMIGATING PAPERS AND WICKS (BRUGES RIBBONS). 


French—Papier a fumigations. Ruban de Bruges; German— 
Raucherpapiere. Raucherbander. 


Fumigating papers are strips impregnated with substances 
which become fragrant on being heated; such a strip need 
merely he placed on a stove or held over a flame in order to 
perfume a whole room. Fumigating papers are divided into 
two groups: those meant to be burned, and those meant to 
be used repeatedly. The former, before being treated with 
aromatics, are dipped into saltpetre solution; the latter, in 
order to render them incombustible, are first dipped into a hot 
alum solution so that they are only charred by a strong heat, 
but not entirely consumed. 


A. INFLAMMABLE FUMIGATING PAPER. 
Papier Fumigatoire Inflammable. 


The paper is dipped into a solution of 3% to 5% ounces 
of saltpetre in water; after drying it is immersed in a strong 
tincture of benzoin or olibanum and again dried. An excel- 
lent paper is made according to the following formula: 


| EYSLORAON TD. & Sl es sO ARR a 3 ar Ae Ge h OZ, 
va mW OOCs ete ce laip else cic a ge bales oe A's 3% 02. 
OAM ete er ee gba od ave obs oo 8 3% OZ, 
WRC OMN CLASS as aya acon bcs we 150 grains, 
Ee sSeOICOBOLNCLIVEE iti. 3) WN. od gsicvere @ cacee 134 Oz. 
NGO memes RS Sa Oh GSS 6 cree iy oie Uae 1 qt. 


For use, the paper is touched with a red-hot substance, not 
aflame. It begins to glow at once without bursting into 
flame, giving off numerous sparks and a pleasant odor. 
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B. NON-INFLAMMABLE FUMIGATING PAPER. 


Papier Fumigatoire Permanent. 


This paper is prepared by dipping it in a hot solution of 
3% oz. of alum in one quart of water ; after drying, it is satu- 
rated with the following mixture: 


Benzo orca bec seen ae en 7 OZ 
TPolu Palsam oF 22 3.22.0 or expat ee ree eee ee 7 02 
Mmcture ofr tonkay is oc one ees eee 7 OZ 
Essence Of PVetivel ...c, none eee eee FOL 
Alcohol f ts S52 cit, eat een ane 20 fl. oz 


This paper, when heated, diffuses a very pleasant odor and 
can be used repeatedly. It does not burn, and strong heat 
only chars it. Some manufacturers make inferior fumigating 
papers by dipping the alum paper simply in melted benzoin 
or olibanum. 


C. FUMIGATING RIBBONS 


are nothing but fine flat lamp wicks treated first with salt- 
petre solution and then with the preceding mixture. The 
wick is rolled up and placed in a vessel provided with a lamp 
burner. It is inserted in the burner like any other wick and 
when lighted burns down to the metal and goes out unless 
screwed up higher. Fumigating vessels provided with these 
wicks are very practical because, if artistic in form, they form 
quite an ornament to the room and can be instantly set in 
operation. A French formula gives the following mixture for 
saturating the wicks: 


BenZOins ace te ee eee eee 1 |b 

NLUSK oon) 5 dcydiwlic's ee eee Cn ee ee 34 OZ 
Myrrh esis otc cand ee oe Cree tee ee 3% oz 
Folu balsam soe Sh) etc Gt ee eee 3% OZ 
Tincture:of offis*rocty san) te eee ee I pint 
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FUMIGATING WATERS AND VINEGARS (EAUX ENCENSOIRES, 
VINAIGRES ENCENSOIRES). 


These fluids are nothing but strong solutions of various 
aromatics in alcohol, a few drops of which suffice, if evapor- 
ated on a warm plate, to perfume a large room. The follow- 
ing is a good formlua for fumigating water. 


BOZO meee aes rei ots cints where) Sse tier os 7 OZ 
PASCAL eet ois ws esis ete ne ne Pew neaes 3% OZ 
CREMS EN TOV 7 ace arge erty Sear tale Gee eae 3% oz 
VE Ee CMR IM nee rere SS Wiss aus aigieiei gl «eyes e 134 OZ. 
LUNES Ie (0 Sool Ph car a ane eee 150 grains 
PRC MN LIS CINIG Perea eG, 2 ks thal) avscqcoee Sowa vs 134 Oz. 
UG Pe i Pe alse cle pip eth ee RE scares 134 OZ. 
MENGE L AG ANIM eae Enyce a (eg oo a lad dea le see 4 134 OZ. 
SOT cI Te Me nay PN ec len) ote y Satya tos ce Bahk oc ote 3% OZ, 
Di seCOOU ttt a re lsh ee hidden cwialénn, # 14 OZ. 
ENG er eRe ipo ios Ae Eo sae Save nels oes 150 grains, 
Oe D me tts. Shes SON eve wt ereswiewe a Oze 
SPUO PCL ORIOL ea ales lettuce cin Acie le siete a 3 Ii OZ. 
@ ROWMICINON cere rei corte ee Schee ois « ausl eee 1% 02. 
PECL et SIU ar catovindas toc Aces 4 tee ee ae ees 34 OZ. 
Oe ONC Clee, oie crs ao einen boi ete «odes 34 OZ. 
OMG LOM Rates Oe hay ka Siig et arson eis Sorel 150 grains. 
IS INCSNS CONUS ond Ie A aa are 2Gts. 


Of course, this liquid must be filtered after prolonged 
maceration. By adding to it 1% oz. of glacial acetic acid we 
obtain the so-called fumigating vinegar which is very useful 


for expelling bad odors. 


FUMIGATING POWDERS (POUDRES ENCENSOIRES). 


These powders which need only to be heated in order to 
diffuse one of the most pleasant odors, are easily prepared by 
intimately mixing the ground solids with the oils by means of 
a spatula. We add three renowned formulas for the manu- 
facture of such powders. 
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A. POUDRE IMPERIALE. 


Benzoine. jes ee ee ee 3% 02. 
Cascarilia, ) 4-08. ee sic aictctsiet eee nea et ee 134 OZ. 
Wavendet.«-.. eek Eee I iy eee 134 OZ. 
Rosé leaves fn) 22 ac. ek eee eee eee 134 OZ. 
Santali woods :.. vases an ey eee ee eee 134 OZ. 
Olibanum 5. ss Ween eect ea ee 3% 02. 
OPTS TOORS RY Ane) nee eee er ae 3% OZ. 
Cinnamon Vee secs 2 A Uae Ree a 134 OZ. 
Oibottlemon. or eirs.c i. c4 Bee ee eens 75 grains. 
Ousof Cloves o280 6 obs 53 Ua Se ee 30 grains. 


Oilbotspatchouly ns 73. 3 fuss eee eee I5 grains. 


Wa Rot stiotheha iol ot ott aiehe pep ne ae re renee eT BOZ, 
Cedarwood: shen wate ee pala eee 1 lb 
Cinnamon .)5. scl, 5 eee se ee eS 14 OZ, 
Lavender) sy so. cis< eee ae eee ene 10% oz 
Rosevleaves, 7.4 ae te On ate n c ee ee ee 10% OZ 
Patchouly herb >. 9% vortices aes eee 3% 02. 
NICLIVED TOOE a5. 4 card ge Sn ee 3% 02. 
SIM Ctr iG ah Nl ies he CnC aa ee ieee te 150 grains. 
Oilsof bergamot... .iv.a. 0) ae eee 34 O02. 
Omar emion ects csc en teen eee eee 34 ° OZ. 
OUsOR NerOlie net. eal eee I50 grains. 
OUOE ClOVER ES nc tr. so ens eee ee 150 grains. 
C. POUDRE ROYALE. 

Cinnamonnes Glee iets ck re eee eee % Ib 
CIOVES.. eee, ca ee ree ¥% |b 
Orrisiroot.!, Swe ale 2 Saaean eeee ereeeaane 122 OZ 
SLOTAR. issih 5, hc oe eee 12% OZ 
TSA venders). acai atk cere ee eaten eee T= 1b; 
OW OfSClOVE S05 Bis 18 ee ee ae 3% OZ 
Oil of lavénderinc:4, 44. aU ee eee 38 OZ 
Oil of bergamot > ic). c eee eee YB OZ. 


Oil of lemon ie eee ee ah 38 OZ, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ANTISEPTIC SAND), THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
PERFUMES. 


WHILE the popular use of perfumes, of course, is due to the 
pleasurable sensations resulting from the inhalation of their 
agreeable odor, it is well to call attention to the fact that they 
have a recognized antiseptic and therapeutic value as well. 

A belief in the antiseptic value of perfumes is very ancient, 
and the custom of burning aromatic substances was general in 
times of epidemics during the middle ages, but it was not until 
very recently that this belief was confirmed by practical ex- 
periments. 

Criton, Hippocrates, and other ancients, classed perfumes 
among “medicines, and prescribed them for many diseases, es- 
' pecially those of a nervous kind. Pliny also attributes thera- 
peutic properties to various aromatic substances, and some 
perfumes are still used in modern medicine. 

The late Mr. W. P. Ungerer was the first modern observer 
to call attention to the antiseptic qualities of perfumes in general. 
He suggested that the fact of so few cases of tuberculosis existing 
in the flower-growing districts of France was ‘attributable to the 
atmosphere being so full of the germ-killing odors of the flowers. 
He also pointed out that many working in perfume laboratories 
were free from disease of the respiratory organs, and that those 
with bronchial affections often unconsciously cured themselves 
in the atmosphere filled with the odors of the volatile oils. 

Later this theory, based upon years of observation, was con- 
firmed by several series of scientific experiments as to the germi- 
cidal qualities of several of the essential oils used in perfumes. 
M. Chamberland, of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, MM. Cadeac, 
Meunier, and Smetchensko experimented along the same line 
and M. Charrin presented a note to the French Biological So-' 
ciety, emphasizing and supporting their conclusions. 
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Tests were first made upon the germs of glanders and yellow 
fever, land these germs were easily killed by the odors of the 
essential oils. Later experiments were made with a number of 
oils under ordinary temperature. The oils found most effective 
were Ceylon Cinnamon, Chinese Cinnamon, Close, Origanum, 
French Geranium, Algerian Geranium, Indian Verbena, Laven- 
der, Patchouly, Angelica, Juniper, Sandal, Bitter Orange, Cedar, 
Thyme, Lemon, Peppermint, French Verbena, Pine, Wormwood, 
and Cubeb, as well as extracts of Jasmine and Tuberose. 

In order to test the action of the oils upon germs as usually 
encountered in the air, on walls, or on the human body, the 
experimental tests were made as follows: 

The end of a fine platinum wire was covered with gelatin 
containing the culture to be tried. This wire was fixed into a 
cork and the cork put into the end of a test tube in the bottom 
of which was some of the oil being tested. At the end of a given 
time sterilized gelatin was pricked by the germ-bearing wire and 
then heated to bring about growth. 7 

The bacteria tested in this way were: Golden Staphylococ- 
cus, Streptococcus, Coli bacilli, Tetrageni, and Bacilli Virgule. 
Of the five it was found that the Golden Staphylococci had the 
greatest power of resistance. 

It was ascertained that the germs were still alive after being 
exposed to the vapors of the following oils for 72 hours: 

Angelica, Patchouly, Lemon, Bitter Orange, Juniper, and 
Sandal; but were killed in that time when exposed to French 
Geranium, Peppermint, Onganum, Pine, and Thyme. 

Sixty hours was long enough to kill the germs by Wormwood, 
' Cedar, Cubeb, Algerian Geranium; and 48 hours was sufficient 
to sterilize by the volatilization from Ceylon and Chinese Cinna- 
mon, Clove, Lavender, French and Indian Verbena, extract 
of Jasmine, and Tuberose. 

Results were more or less contradictory when tests were 
made for 48 hours or less. Sometimes germs seemed to be dead 
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after 24 hours, and in other cases the same germs were alive 
after 36 hours of exposure. 

Further experiments showed that the Tetragene bacilli were 
killed in 48 hours by all the oils except Bitter Orange, Pepper- 
mint, and Cubeb; Streptococcus was killed in 48 hours by all the 
oils except Bitter Orange; the Virgule bacillus was made in- 
nocuous by all the oils after only 4 hours; Coli bacilli could not 
resist for 24 hours the vapors of Ceylon Cinnamon, Clove, 
French Verbena, and Tuberose. The Golden Staphylococci were 
also killed in 24 hours by the evaporations from Ceylon and 
Chinese Cinnamon, Lavender, Clove, Verbena, Jasmine, and 
Tuberose. . 

Continued experiments carried to very fine extremes went 
to prove that many of the bacteria were killed in less than an hour 
by the evaporations from the oils mentioned, and in some 
instances only a few minutes of exposure to these oils means 
death to the germs. | 

The importance of these investigations can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, for especially in time of epidemic the value of perfumes 
cannot be discounted, and even under ordinary circumstances it 
is known that the air is filled with germs of all kinds, which are 
best combated by such pleasant germicides as our perfumes. 

The opinion to the contrary which is sometimes expressed, is 
generally based upon a misunderstanding of the subject, or is 
the result of imagination. It is true that flowers, if left in a 
closed sleeping apartment all night, will sometimes cause head- 
ache and sickness, but this proceeds not from the diffusion of 
their aroma, but from the carbonic acid they evolve during 
the night. If a perfume extracted from these flowers were 
left open in the same circumstances, no evil effect would arise 
from it. 

As regards the claims of imaginative persons that they can- 
not tolerate various odors, all that can be said is that some deli- 
cate people may be affected by certain perfumes; but the same 
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person to whom a musky scent would give a headache might 
derive much relief from a perfume with a citrine basis. Imagina- 
tion has, besides, a great deal to do with the supposed noxious 
effects of perfumes. Dr. Coloquet, who may be deemed an 
authority on this subject, of which he made a special study, says 
in his able “Treatise on Olfaction’’: ‘‘We must not forget that 
there are many effeminate men and women to be found in the 
world who imagine that perfumes are injurious to them, but 
their example cannot be adduced as a proof of the bad effect of 
odors. Thus Dr. Thomas Capellini relates the story of a lady 
who fancied she could not bear the smell of a rose, and fainted 
on receiving the visit of a friend who carried one, and yet the 
fatal flower was only artificial.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ODORS. 


Opors have been classified in various ways by learned men. 
Linnaeus, the father of modern botanical science, divided them 
into seven classes, three of which only were pleasant odors, viz., 
the aromatic, the fragrant, and the ambrosial; but, however 
good his general divisions may have been, this classification was 
far from correct, for he placed carnation with laurel leaves, and 
saffron with jasmine, than which nothing can be more dissimilar. 
Fourcroy divided them into five series, and De Haller into three. 
All these were, however, more theoretical than practical, and 
none classified odors by their resemblance to each other. More 
lately Rimmel has made a new classification, comprising only 
pleasant odors, by adopting the principle that, as there are 
primary colors from which all secondary shades are composed, 
there are also primary odors with perfect types, and that all 
other aromas are connected more or less with them. 
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The smallest number of types to which Rimmel was able to 
reduce his classification is 18, and even then there are some par- 
ticular odors, such as Wintergreen, which it would be difficult 
to introduce into any class; neither does the list comprise the 
scents produced by blending several different odors. The types 
adopted by Rimmel are as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF ODORS. 


Classes. Types. Odors belonging to the same Class. 
Rose Rose Geranium, Sweetbrier, Rhodium, Rosewood. 
‘Jasmine Jasmine Lily of the Valley. 
Orange Flower Orange Flower Acacia, Syringa, Orange leaves. 
Tuberose Tuberose Lily, Jonquil, Narcissus, Hyacinth. 
Violet . Violet Cassie, Oris-root, Mignonette. 

Balsam of Peru and Tolu, Benzoin, Styrax, 
Balsamic _ Vanilla Tonka Beans. 
Heliotrope. 

Spice Cinnamon Cassia, Nutmeg, Mace, Pimento. 
Clove Clove Carnation, Clove Pink. 
Camphor Camphor Rosemary, Patchouly. 
Sandal Sandalwood Vetivert, Cedarwood. 
Citrine Lemon Bergamot, Orange, Cedrat, Limette. 
Lavender Lavender Spike, Thyme, Serpolet, Marjoram. 
Mint — Peppermint Spearmint, Balm, Rue, Sage. 
Aniseed Aniseed Badiane, Caraway, Dill, Coriander, Fennel. 
Almond Bitter Almonds Laurels, Peach Kernels, Mirbane. 
Musk Musk Civet, Musk-seed, Musk-plant. 
Amber Ambergris Oak-Moss. 


Fruit Pear Apple, Pineapple, Quince. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SoME SPECIAL PERFUMERY PRODUCTS. 


Besides the preparations enumerated in the preceding 
pages, we find in perfumery some products which are in favor 
on account of their fragrance and are suitable for scenting 
ladies’ writing-desks, sewing-baskets, boxes, and similar ob- 
jects.. They find their most appropriate use in places where 
an aromatic odor is desired, while there is no room for keep- 
ing the substances themselves. These must therefore be put . 
into a small compass, and the aromatics chosen should be dis- 
tinguished by great intensity and permanence of odor. 

We subjoin a few formulas for the manufacture of such 
specialties, and add the remark that besides the aromatics 
there given other substances may be used in their preparation ; 
but that the presence of benzoin, musk, or civet, even in small 
amount, is always necessary, since these substances, as above 
stated, not only possess an intense and permanent odor, but 
have .the valuable property of imparting lasting qualities to 
more volatile odors. 3 

It is a good plan, too, to keep on hand two kinds of these 
specialties—one containing musk, the other none —for the rea- 
son that the musk odor is as disagreeable to some persons as 
it is pleasant to others. 


SPANISH SKIN (PEAU D’ESPAGNE, SPANISCH LEDER). 


The article sold under this name resembles in some re- 
spects sachets or scent bags and is made as follows. 

Take a piece of wash-leather (chamois), trim it to a square 
shape, and leave it for three or four days in the following 
mixture: 
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ee ZOLe eer ray cleats weaken Viale a aa ae % Ib. 
ROOM GES AIO Ue ee ee el icce a ssl Swede ww Fob Nis 34 OZ. 
UO ET CI OM eee Re ee tak ic ta' oad oye Shak Yo 34 OZ. 
GOUIRGMelemON ec agers tilly c's Sa ee aisaps ote sates 34 OZ. 
ORO lav CUer retires voce ss cael ce wie Ss 34 OZ. 
ROO LE VUULINe Oreo seaicrees sia otk: as 9 Pde Says -< 150 grains. 
ROMO CLO VIC Wey eRe ie wie gop one Miele. 6016 4. ely 150 grains, 
ROO UIC LOMi testy terme seca oN cle ales a. ooo 5. 1% oz 
TIE OHEUOSEIAN ence teem irs eis seks ists tis » dial afebe.s 1% oz 
MPS AGA orn PT hntets fo onesk veshn a aa Riehar a8 1% Oz 
BR UCL OR OU SOMA tthe ital tivalte vis: aie'ris Cis. ws « 34 OZ. 
UNL TOT COLCA CTO SNS A ee ae ee SL Pa I50 grains, 
PA VCOMO ee pt Ria cicty oct fie tala at ahe ts tore tel he alae ruts Teau: 


At the end of the time named remove the leather from the 
liquid, let it drain, spread it on a glass plate, and when dry 
coat it on the rough side, by means of a brush, with a paste 
prepared in a mortar from the following ingredients: 


BenzZoie ACG, sSUDITMEdS 4. iA ha A a I50 grains, 
aM ete nee ge het ye Re Lee ee, I5 grains. 
OUEST a Ne he a i a ee 15 grains. 
2 TDTEDY LCST EE A eae ee Sea I OZ 

eR tA ee attr 2 onto aPecieia ex 4 sks als 34 OZ 
ee ae he he ho aces ots ws be ws 134 02 


The leather is then folded in the centre, smoothed with a 
paper-knife, put under a weight, and allowed to dry. The 
dried leather forms the so-called perfume skin which retains 
its fine odor for years. Instead of the above alcoholic liquids 
any. desired alcoholic perfume may be used; especially suit- 
able are those containing oils of lemon grass, lavender, and 
rose, since they are not very volatile, and when combined with 
musk and civet remain fragrant for a long time. A suffi- 
ciently large piece of perfume skin inserted in a desk pad or 
placed among the paper will make the latter very fragrant. 
Spanish skin is chiefly used for this purpose, as well as for 
work, glove, and handkerchief boxes, etc. It is generally in- 
closed in a heavy silk cover. 
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If leather be thought too expensive, four to six layers of 
blotting-paper may be perfumed in the same way and prop- 
erly inclosed. Thin layers of cotton wadding between paper 
can also be thus perfumed and used for filling pin-cushions, 
etc. 


SPANISH PASTE. 


Mix the following substances intimately in a porcelain 
mortar, and add water drop by drop until a doughy mass 


results. 
AIMBETORIS 2.0). oc ee errr caer aee 34 OZ. 
Benzo: Js eats ss oie here eae eer 1% 02. 
MES eis hens oe oy ee betes co eee eare te ane ee 34 OZ. 
Neale ial es, 5 a ene Saad Rae eR eae 34 OZ. 
OPTS TOOU Li uu da che pate ee Ee eee 34 OZ. 
Cinnamon. £23.05. 050) ome te ee ee 34 OZ, 
Oil of bergamotr, 7. cara eee 11% 02z. 
Oil-of rosé. aac tee eee ee oenOs 
GUN ACACIA at; «st orien tea eee 1% oz. 
(SIVCRLIN yok ares cas ase ie ee ee ee ee 1% OZ. 


This paste, divided into pieces about the size of a hazel- 
nut, is used for filling the so-called cassolettes or scent boxes 
which are carried in the pocket, etc., like smelling bottles. 
Owing to its pasty consistence this preparation can be used 
for perfuming jewelry (small quantities are inserted within the 
diamond settings), fine leather goods, belts, and other articles. 
It is unnecessary to lengthen the list; every practical per- 
fumer will know what objects need perfuming. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
HYGIENIC AND COSMETIC PERFUMERY. 


PERFUMERY is not merely called upon to act in an esthet- 
ic direction and gladden the senses; it has another and more 
important aim, that is, to aid in some respects the practice of 
medicine. It is not necessary to point out that in this sense, 
too, it acts in an esthetic way; for health and beauty are one 
and inseparable. 

The field relegated to perfumery with reference to hygiene 
is extensive, comprising the care of the skin, the hair, and the 
mouth. But we also find in commercial perfumery articles 
which possess no medicinal effect and serve merely for beau- 
tifying some parts of the body, for instance, paints and hair 
dyes. As it is not possible to separate perfumes with hygienic 
effects from cosmetics, we shall describe the latter in connec- 
tion with the former. 

To repeat, hygienic perfumery has to deal with such sub- 
stances as have really a favorable effect on health. No one 
will deny that soap takes the first place among them. Soap 
promotes cleanliness, and cleanliness in itself is essential to 
health. But it would exceed the scope of this work were we 
to treat in detail of the manufacture of soap and its employ- 
ment in the toilet; we must confine ourselves to some special- 
ties exclusively made by perfumers and into the composition 
of which soap enters. We do so the more readily since per- 
fumers are but rarely in a position to make soap, and in most 
cases find it more advantageous to buy the raw material, that 
is, ordinary good soap, from the manufacturer and to per- 


fume it. 
15 
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Next to soap in hygienic perfumery stand the so-called 
emulsions and creams (crémes) which are excellent prepara- 
tions for the skin and pertain to the domain of the perfumer. 

The human skin consists of three distinct parts: the deep- 
est layer, the subcutaneous cellular tissue which gradually 
changes into true skin; the corium or true skin (the thickest 
layer); and the superficial scarf skin or epidermis which is 
very thin and consists largely of dead and dying cells; these 
are continually shed and steadily reproduced from the corium. 

The skin contains various depressions, namely, the sudori- 
parous glands which excrete sweat; the sebaceous glands 
which serve the purpose of covering the skin with fat and 
thereby keep it soft, glossy, and supple; and lastly the hair 
follicles which contain the hairs, an appendage to the skin. 

The main object of hygienic perfumery with reference to 
the skin is to keep these glandular organs in health and activ- 
ity; it effects this by various remedies which, besides promot- 
ing the general health, improve the appearance of the skin. 

As a special group of preparations is intended exclusively 
for the care of the skin, so another class is devoted to the pres- 
ervation of the hair, and still another to the care of the 
mouth and its greatest ornament, the teeth. Accordingly the 
preparations belonging under this head will be divided into 
three groups—those for the skin, the hair, and the mouth. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 


GLYCERIN. 


PURE glycerin is a substance that has a powerful beauti- 
fying effect on the skin, by rendering it white, supple, soft, 
and glossy; no other remedy will clear a sun-burnt skin in so 
short a time as glycerin. An excellent wash may be made by 
the perfumer by mixing equal parts of thick, colorless gly- 
cerin and orange-flower water (or some other aromatic water 
with fine odor), possibly giving it a rose color by the addition 
of avery small amount of fuchsine. Concentrated glycerin 
must not be used as a wash, because it abstracts water from 
the skin and thereby produces a sensation of heat or burning. 

Besides common soap, the so-called emulsions, meals, 
pastes, vegetable milks and creams are the best preparations 
for the care of the skin; in perfumery they are even prefer- 
able to soap in some respects because they contain not only 
substances which have a cleansing effect like any soap, scented 
or not, but at the same time. render the skin clearer, more 


transparent, and more supple. 


EMULSIONS. 


Many perfumers make a definite distinction between two 
groups of emulsions which they call respectively “emulsions ”’ 
and “true emulsions.” By “emulsions” they mean masses 
which have the property of changing on contact with water 
into a milky fluid or becoming emulsified; the term “true 


emulsions” is applied to such preparations as already contain 
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a sufficient amount of water and therefore have a milky ap- 
pearance. Hence the difference between the two prepara- 
tions lies in the lesser or greater quantity of water, and is 
so variable that we prefer to describe them under one head. 

The cause of the milky appearance of the emulsions on 
coming in contact with water is that they contain, besides fat, 
substances which possess the property of keeping the fat sus- 
pended in form of exceedingly minute droplets which make 
the entire fluid look like milk. Asa glance through the mi- 
croscope shows, the milk of animals consists of a clear fluid 
in which the divided fat droplets (butter) float; these by their 
refractive power make the milk appear white. 

While soaps always contain a certain quantity of free 
alkali, a substance having active caustic properties, emulsions 
include very little if any alkali, and, since they possess the 
same cleansing power as soap without. its disadvantages with 
reference to the skin, their steady use produces a warm youth- 
ful complexion, as well as smoothness and delicacy of the skin. 

Glycerin is of special importance in the composition of 
emulsions. Besides the above-mentioned property of this 
substance of keeping the skin soft and supple, it acts as a true 
cosmetic by its solvent power of coloring matters: a skin 
deeply browned by exposure to the sun is most rapidly whit- 
ened by the use of glycerin alone. Moreover, glycerin pre- 
vents the decomposition of the preparations and keeps them 
unchanged for along time. This quality has a value which 
should not be underestimated; for all emulsions are very apt 
to decompose and become rancid owing to the finely divided 
fat they contain. Under ordinary conditions, only complete 
protection against light and air can retard rancidity, which is 
accompanied by a disagreeable odor not to be masked by any 
perfume; an addition of glycerin, which we incorporate in 
all emulsions, makes them more permanent owing to the 
antiseptic property of this substance. 
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Recent years, however, have made us acquainted witha 
substance which in very minute quantities—one-half of one per 
cent of the mass to be preserved by it—prevents decomposi- 
tion and rancidity of fats. This is salicylic acid, a chemical 
product which, being harmless, tasteless, and odorless, should 
be employed wherever we wish to guard against destructive 
influences exerted by air, fermentation, etc. While formerly 
all emulsions were made only in small amounts, just sufficient 
for several weeks’ use, salicylic acid enables us to manufacture 
larger quantities at once and to keep them without much fear 
of their spoiling. However, even the presence of salicylic 
acid is no guaranty against deterioration, if other precautions 
are neglected. The products should be kept in well-stoppered 
bottles or vessels, in a cool and dark place. All substances 
cannot be preserved by salicylic acid, and there are certain 
ferments or fungi which resist the action of salicylic acid. If 
chloroform is not objectionable in any of these preparations— 
and only so much is necessary as can be held in actual solution 
by the liquid, on an average three drops to the ounce—this 
preservative is preferable to salicylic acid. 

The fats most used in the preparation of emulsions are 
expressed oil of almonds, olive oil, and lard. Almond oil is 
best made by immediate pressure of the bruised fruits, since 
fresh almond meal likewise finds application in perfumery; 
olive oil and lard must be very carefully purified. This is 
done by heating them for one hour with about ten times the 
quantity of water containing soap (one per cent of the quan- 
tity of fat to be purified). They are then treated five or six 
times with pure warm water until the latter escapes quite 
neutral. If the water turns red litmus paper blue, it would 
indicate the presence of free alkali (soap); if it turns blue 
litmus paper red, it would prove the presence of free fatty 
acids (rancid fat). Either one of these substances, especially 
the latter, would injure the quality of the product. The fat 
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should be absolutely neutral and have no influence on either 
kind of litmus paper; then its quality may be pronounced 
perfect. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MANUFACTURE OF CASEIN. 


Most massage or rolling creams are composed mainly 
of casein, which is the principal albuminoid matter of milk and 
is extracted from skimmed milk. For this purpose a solution 
of concentrated sulphate of magnesium is added to the milk; 
compact flakes are precipitated and dissolved again in pure water; 
the product is filtered and the casein precipitated by acetic acid. 

Thus obtained, this matter is of a whitish or yellowish color, 
insoluble in water and alcohol, and soluble in alkalies and 
alkali carbonates. It is the presence of these latter in the milk 
that allows the casein to remain for the most part dissolved. 

After centrifugation the milk is placed in large vats where the 
casein is coagulated, either with rennet or an acid or, more 
simply, by allowing the coagulation to form of itself. Casein 
coagulated by rennet is precipitated by sulphuric acid; that 
coagulated with an acid is precipitated by hydrochloric acid; 
that allowed to coagulate spontaneously, by lactic fermentation, 
is left as it is. 

According to the uses to which it is to be put, casein under- 
goes mechanical and physical treatments with a view of trans- 
forming it into powder, or thoroughly purifying and drying it 
to facilitate its preservation. | 


CASEIN BY ELECTROLYSIS. 


Casein has been obtained by electrolysis, as follows: In the 
middle of a large vat full of skimmed milk heated to a temper- 
ture of 80° C., a porous vessel is placed containing a 5 per 
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cent solution of caustic soda; an iron cathode is plunged into the 
soda and a rod of carbon, serving as anode, into the milk. The 
two electrodes are 3 inches apart. By sending through the 
apparatus a current of a density of I ampere per square centi- 
metre (0.155 square inch) of the anode, the phosphoric acid 
contained in the milk is entirely set free, and the casein precipi- 
tates. With a current of 160 amperes under II volts it is pos- 
sible, in 20 minutes only, to coagulate completely the casein 
from 100 litres (26.42 gallons) of skimmed milk. The caustic 
_soda can be replaced by an equal volume of skimmed milk 
derived from a preceding operation, the electrodes being dis- 
posed in the same manner. With a current of 160 amperes 
under 18 volts, 10 minutes are sufficient to precipitate the 
casein of 100 litres (26 gallons) of skimmed milk. This method, 
due to M. Gateau, presents three important advantages: 

The production is greater because the weight of casein 
thus obtained is superior to that obtained by acids or rennet. 

The cost price is very low; the cost of the electric power 
is less than that of acids or rennet, and decreases especially when 
the current is produced by water or wind power. 

Casein thus obtained contains no impurities; foreign ele- 
ments cannot penetrate the liquid, as the precipitation is effected 
by the electric current alone. 


VEGETABLE CASEIN. 


Vegetable casein, which can be put to the same uses as animal 
casein, has been extracted on a large scale from the soya bean, 
which has the following composition: Water, 12.35 per cent; 
dust and other impurities, 7.90 per cent; dry pods, 7.85 per 
cent; dry casein, 25.55 per cent; residues, 29.80 per cent; 
oils and fatty substances, 16.42 per cent. 

The beans are first washed to rid them of all dust and foreign 
substances, then dried lightly in the open air. They are then 
triturated to remove the fatty substances they contain. This 
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is done with the aid of crushers and presses such as are used for 
the extraction of olive oil. Following this the pulp is triturated 
between millstones with ordinary water, and a milky liquid is 
thus obtained that may be concentrated by repeating the 
operation several times on the same pulp. It is then clarified 
by means of appropriate filter presses. To separate the casein 
from this liquid it is heated by means of an alembic placed in 
vessels furnished with agitators; coagulation takes place. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FORMULAS FOR EMULSIONS. 
AMANDINE. 


Almond Cream.—Melt ten pounds of purified lard in an 
enamelled iron pot or a porcelain vessel, and while increasing 
the temperature add little by little five pounds of potash lye 
of 25% strength, stirring all the time with a broad spatula. 
When fat and lye have become a uniform mass, 234 to 3% 
ounces of alcohol is gradually added, whereby the mixture 
acquires a translucent, crystalline appearance. Before the 
alcohol is added three-fourths to one ounce of oil of bitter 
almond is dissolved in it. The soapy mass thus obtained is 
called “almond cream” (créme d’amandes) and may be used 
alone for washing. For making Amandine take of— 


Expressed‘oilof almondsai. <5 3-c ee 10 lb. 
AIMONG Creamy aici ere i eee eee 3% OZ 
Qilof bergamot calves brake ees ee I OZ. 
Oilvof bitter-almondi: 3% -atarieewie eee 1% 02 
Oilof Tegion /..40 00s eee eee eee 150 grains. 
Oilof cloves fac Je Ree ee eee 150 grains. 
OilOf mace so ir ee see ee et 150 grains. 
Waters os oe eS ee ee 1% OZ. 
Sugary hie cl See ee eee ee Bio" OL, 


In the manufacture the following rules should be observed. 
Effect the mixture in a cool rqom, the cellar in summer, a 


fireless room in winter. Mix the ingredients in a shallow, 
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smooth vessel, best a large porcelain dish, using a very broad, 
flat stirrer with several holes. The sugar is first dissolved in 
the water and intimately mixed with the almond cream. The 
essential oils are dissolved in the almond oil contained ina 
vessel provided with a stopcock. The oil is first allowed to 
run into the dish in a moderate stream under continual stir- 
ring. The mass soon grows more viscid, and toward the end 
of the operation the flow of oil must be carefully restricted so 
that the quantity admitted can be at once completely mixed 
with the contents of the dish. Well-made amandine must be 
rather consistent and white, and should not be translucent. 
If translucency or an oily appearance is observed during the 
mixture, the flow of oil must be at once checked or enough 
almond cream must be added to restore the white appearance, 
under active stirring. 

As amandine is very liable to decompose, it must be im- 
mediately filled into the vessels in which it is to be kept, and 
the latter, closed air-tight, should be preserved in a cool place. 
By adding 34 ounce of salicylic acid, amandine may be made 
quite permanent so that it can be kept unchanged even ina 
warm place 

We have described the preparation of amandine at greater 
length because its manufacture requires some technical skill 
and because the preparation of all other cold-creams corre- 


sponds in general with that of amandine. 


GLYCERIN EMULSIONS. A. GLYCERIN CREAM. 


LICE TID, Gee, shar UES ee Here aE Y% |b. 
Pee IE ROU Nte SNe ester NGS OLS coe sek g iets TA, OZ 
ILO e) SY TT OA age 2A Ul Ra Ne at 12% OZ 
Oe Oc le et eae fla ec a ocak we ee 3% OZ 
NIC Stee ees 5 MU ONG 5 are vee eles 's 480 grains. 
OMEOMT OSE. 5 Wan) eee 2 bales a e's wyaieve 60 grains. 


Melt the wax and spermaceti by gentle heat, then add the 
almond oil, next the glycerin mixed with the rose water, and 
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lastly the oil of rose which may also be replaced by some 
other fragrant oil or mixture. If the preparation is to be 
used in summer, it is advisable to increase the wax by one- 
half, thus giving the mass greater consistence. 


B. GLYCERIN JELLY. 


GI Geri ae rie ol en ee rete aces Peery Boy. 
Almond Ot ee ociit acest ete cae eee 6. 1b, 
SOD inten tye Mone eeceer Sirsa eee 5% 02. 
Oil-of Orange ;pecu san ssn ce eee 150 grains. 
OCUMOE th ymer feo at vere eee nema 34 OZ. 


Mix the soap with the glycerin, gradually add the oil (as 
for amandine), and finally the aromatics. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FORMULAS FOR CREAMS. 


MASSAGE CREAMS. 


THE various substances used for the basis of massage creams 
are casein, tragacanth, starch, Irish moss, quince mucilage, 
gelatin, and isinglass. All these give non-greasy preparations, 
but frequently a little oil is added to assist in lubrication. 

Casein is the proteid substance of milk, which is prepared 
by adding acetic acid to separated milk. The casein is collected 
on a Calico filter, pressed, and dried at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 40° C. Casein is soluble in alkalies and in alkaline 
carbonates, and in borax solution with which it forms a jelly. 
Usually a small quantity of fat is added, such as cacao butter 
or liquefied paraffin, which serves as a lubricant to the skin. 
The following formula will give a suitable cream: 


CASEIN CREAM. 


ee eee ees eh ed ek tals ia' la aiees Sabu ens 2 OZ v 
Rea 0 Ge ee a BE bed 4 he VY oz 
PPCM KOU aterince ok os Gay ens Af ates hid es VY OZ. 

ROR OPAC ICRE De) ie a ik NE Bee RE Soni 1, OZ. 

CaS NO SUNS 6 bee nea I 0Z 

Re POM ee fe tae ia. kiedb a eo bb eld weeks 12 OZ 


Dissolve the borax in the water and rub with the casein to a 
cream in a warm mortar. Dissolve the boric acid in glycerin 
and mix with the casein solution. Then add the liquid paraffin. 
If desired it may be tinted with a small quantity of carmine 
or an aniline dye and perfumed as required. 
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CASEIN ROLLING CREAM. 


Dr. Brewer’s Formula. 


Sweet milk (skimmed or normal)............ 15 gallons. 
Solution: of formaldehyde. 7.75 pe I oz. 7 drs. 
‘Boiling: waters). ye vcteesmeislcia tale cere ee . 4 gallons. 
Borax fiers Gait eeosa ee an eins eeu eee ribsy4a7oz: 
PA Tatas oe Sle lec ecess eee tees sree ase tee ee ee a lOsi2- OZ: 
Boriccdcid Whe css Sct Rook ree en eee ee 7 \bs. 
Cacsovbutter: 00.2. iwadine < sp une re eerie T1b,10'02Z, 
Hydrous woolziates. s.scc0 ieee 1 lb. 10 oz. 
solution :ol Carmine. 45.3 asis eae ee 2.62, Diats. 
Oilot- Tose geraniuny: 4.10 eee 135 minims. 
Oil otsbitter almond: fs. aurea cee eee 45 minims. 
Water (for washing).4\..2 Hsidecee eee 15 gallons. 


Add the solution of formaldehyde to the milk; mix well; add 
the solution of carmine; stir, and heat to 50° C. Dissolve the 
borax in 2 gallons of boiling water; add this to the milk mixture; 
stir quickly; heat to 50° C.; and strain through muslin. Dissolve 
the alum in the rest of the boiling water; add slowly to the other 
liquid, stirring constantly. Allow the curd to settle; drain 
off the liquid; wash the curd with the water; squeeze off the 
moisture until the curd weighs 25 pounds. Melt the cacao 
butter and mix it with the wool-fat; add to this the boric acid and 
mix thoroughly. Incorporate the fatty mass with the curd; 
add the perfume; mix thoroughly; and fill into jars with air- 
tight covers. 


MASSAGE ROLLING CREAM. 


Sweet milk aoc gare eset re eee 1 gallon, 
Borax 4.3). 1c tale eit eee are eee ee 3 OZ. 
Boracic ‘aeid2y.0. 7 eek een 3 0Z 
Soda benzoate.) 4458 . 2a, eee ee Wy oz 


Ee 
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Put the borax, boracic acid, and benzoate soda in the milk 
and heat to the boiling point, then remove from the fire and add 
the tartaric acid; let it stand 24 hours, then strain and add 
glycerin 1}4 ounces to the residue. Color and perfume to suit. 


TRAGACANTH CREAM. 


ied PAcalt hil POWCEN ii. cies a ck a cece bese 2 02. 
ST SCORER. eg lr eg a a 8 oz. 
Meee LCRACU I ay ci oe ase wns gaia ack case ee wis I 02. 
PCLCCUSDOLAX tn ss i Pots seis ole Scoifak cc ot I 0z 
OO at rai k hee eek dacs eaves Seke s 5 0z 
MW ecCaWwaleter hr. seaee oe cee Ca ke dea daloes 48 02 
BMBGEUTC Of DCNZOIN wa ia <iie os sw dis dba sles I 0Z 
reciever oaOt 5 ee eee oe 2 vas wos awe 60 minims. 
Oil of orange flowers..... mialpecre Sire Wie eons 30 minims. 
OMeterose SETAMIUIN 6506 ¢, o's hes ok sa ce va 60 minims. 


Soak the tragacanth in the water for 24 hours in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, occasionally agitating it. Add the glycerin, 
cut the oils in the alcohol and then gradually add, with constant 
stirring, when a thick cream results. Add the tincture of 


benzoin and thoroughly incorporate. 


CHONDRUS CREAM. 


PerarmIOse CC HONCEUS) coc sic Jis be oa Aine s pa te I OZ. 
eee tea oo soy i acs ash ee wo bw OUR IO OZ. 
neo EP. eek aes so tle lee ee eens 2 OZ. 
LESS 4G i le er ae 1 dram 
COCs, a. sins. os css eee oe ese 8 102, 


Wash. the Irish moss (which should be as white as possible) 
in a little cold water, then boil gently for 10 minutes in the 10 
ounces of water in a closed vessel, and strain through muslin. 
Add the glycerin and the borax, previously dissolved in I ounce 
of water, cool, and finally add the eau de cologne. 
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ISINGLASS JELLY. 


Tsinglass 5 2 os-4 cect te ean ee ee I OZ 
Water ol ih Rte oe eines cee ne 24 OZ 
Glycerin. Ge kee ee pear te iar tees 6 Oz. 
Boric: acide? oy Fehrs cee ee Ae ee 2 drams. 


Soak the isinglass in the water over. night, then gently heat 
until dissolved. While still hot add the water and glycerin in 
which the boric acid has been previously dissolved, and allow to 
stand until cold. Gelatin may be used in place of isinglass, but 
will not make a clear mixture. _ Perfume to suit. 


FROZEN FOAM CREAM. 


Agarcagar «i. 05'S ak Oa eee I OZ 
Wialehnc 25 visu Niece sou seu evue bole pea ae 8 Oz 
Stearic acids 0 So. nae se te a ee I OZ 
Sodium: carbonates 0% sta area a 54 drams 
QOil:of theobroma.. Ce eee ee I OZ. 
AlcOhOlii oi). ce eae ee ee 214 drams. 


Agar-agar, or Japanese isinglass, is a gelatinous substance 
prepared from a species of seaweed. It is not as soluble as isinglass 
but dissolves in boiling water, forming a transparent jelly when 
cold. 

Dissolve the agar-agar in 5 ounces of boiling water and 
strain. To 3 ounces of water in a water-bath add the stearic 
acid and the sodium carbonate; when action ceases add the 
theobroma and agar-agar. Mix thoroughly by means of an 
egg-beater; then remove the dish from the water bath and con- 
tinue agitating until a uniformly smooth lather, measuring about 
three times the volume of the contained liquid, results. When 
nearly cold add the perfumes desired. 


a es w 
Oe a Bi 
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GLYCERIN JELLY. 


CCR eI tartare are ale tbe Soha v cctcesls I 02 
WN tC leas ree Ge oe ak aw x 24 OZ 
CC LVCOl It CPOE oc) scissile cnees de pa eed 12 OZ. 
BOLO C1 COLA UCM ee et cara"! Sys este ein ates s 12 02. 


Soak the gelatin over night in the water, then dissolve by 
gentle heat and add the other ingredients. Pour into wide- 
mouthed glass jars while still warm and allow to cool. 


FACE CREAMS. 


The most popular face creams of the present day are the so- 
called ‘‘Greaseless’’ preparations, which are sold under various 
fancy names, such as “Vanishing Cream,’”’ etc. Their great 
advantage is their faculty of disappearing when rubbed into 
the skin, leaving no greasiness behind. They have also cleansing 
properties and leave the skin clean and soft, with a natural bloom, 
and, moreover, do not choke the pores, as they are practically 
devoid of mineral matter. A typical cream of this kind is 


made thus: 
VANISHING CREAM. 
Dr. J. S. Brewer’s Formula. 
Stearic acid (white, triple-pressed)........... 4 lbs. 12 oz. 
Raye Ce Riis cs teitcc eli es esis o'e's 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
eee CCE nA oy. ear eR y. Ge ky heise 14 pints. 
SON ema MUON WALEL Nils td Wee hth. as 4 0z. 6 drs. 
MOG ee S eg il da ais, Sa. Slee 6 aig ie sone I pint. 
EYE GUE OVC ILIN 5 0 CA er a Oa 6 drops. 
@irotjachme (artificial) 6). eo eee ee ee \4 drams. 
PATenciletusk (CFYStal) .. ..0. 6 oe. ce en ee 20 grains. 
TSN SL). 2, <a A 2 OZ, 


Melt the stearic acid on a water bath at 75° to 80°C. Heat 
2 pounds of glycerin with 12 pints of water to the same tempera- 
ture; add the ammonia water; and pour slowly into the melted 
stearic acid, with constant stirring. Mix the rest of the glycerin 
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and water and heat to 80° C.; pour this into the first mixture, 
with constant stirring; continue the temperature and the stirring 
for about fifteen minutes. Remove from the heat and beat 
until cold. Mix the perfuming materials with the spirits and 
add this slowly, with constant beating, to the cream. 


CoOOBAN’S FORMULA. 


Stearic Acid a. ky 0h see ee ee ee ee 2 0Z., av. 
Sodnim Carbonatesy 2) Aone ks eee ee 14 02., av. 
Powdered borax... BS a eet ee \% 02Z., av. 
Glycerin). (20 oh Wa. Rie oes re ene eee ee eer 4 fl. oz. 
Waters 2. Shaded oF Geen alike ener eae a2csO7 
Outof ylang-Vlangs.. ee eee eptasr crc Ra ues 80 drops. 
Oilsof Tose: 15: 805 bee ee 20 drops. 
elotropin.Ar) er PRE Pee PATA oy is ie 20 grains. 
Alcon) .-c.6s5 os Rew SNe ee es ee 4 fl. oz. 


Heat the first five ingredients together on a water bath until 
effervescence ceases; then remove and stir at intervals until the 
mixture begins to stiffen. Incorporate the heliotropin and the 
oils dissolved in the alcohol and beat up the whole with a paddle 
or egg-beater. Upon reheating and beating again a fluffy, 
creamy product is obtained. 


STANISLAUS’S FORMULA. 


Stearic Acid’: ees ies Oe ee 14 02., av. 
Cacao butter, sj .cie's.vs 2 esc he ec e ee 4 02., av. 
Sodium: carbonate: (pure. 2 a0. ee eee L0Z.,.av. 
Borax, powdéred isch ees 285e ae eee 4 0Z., av. 
Glycerin 7°25 4.5 ii age eee eee 14 fl. oz. 
Waater 2805.25 ins one ae eee ec 20 fl. oz 
Mucilageof tragacanthew 05) 3 ee 5 fi. 07. 
Lerpineol s eatin es re ae 45 minims. 
Oil of bitter almond. Grn tee eee 2 drops. 
Oil Of rosé oe eis caer ene oe ee 15 drops. 


Aleohol. 2:03 ccc ol eee ee ee 1% fl. oz. 


ae 


a a ne 
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Dissolve the borax and sodium carbonate in the water and 
add this solution, with the glycerin and mucilage to the cacao 
butter and stearic acid contained in a vessel on a water-bath. 
Heat the whole together until effervescence ceases, allow to cool, 
then add the perfumes dissolved in the alcohol and beat until 
the mass stiffens. Heat again and beat until it becomes creamy 
and fluffy. | 


WitcH HAZEL CREAM. 


Pe aBICR CLO RREne Core en NM. cars eae 57s oa ace 4 0Z., av 
OC HEMMGAT DONA LCL Ect. C8 af ck cm vg ares eee ace ess Y% 02., av 
ee CEL Ee, Paget tse en 6 sen Ps 6 Sievinia ve 4 fl. drs 
VO CETTOIRS Jha es o/eless 0000) Gi en ett a ne aa £6) fl,.02 
Misuledrextract olvwitch hazel... ..3.4) 00. 0.. 20 fl. OZ 


Dissolve the sodium carbonate in the water and add to the 
glycerin contained in a large evaporating dish. Then add the 
stearic acid and heat the mixture on the water-bath until effer- 
vescence has ceased and a clear solution results. Keep this 
near the boiling point for at least an hour, stirring frequently 
and making up for loss of water through evaporation by the 
addition of more water, being careful not to add too much. Now 
add the witch hazel extract, transfer the whole to a hot mortar 
or other suitable dish and beat until it is of the proper 


consistency. 


GREASELESS COLD CREAM——A SIMPLE METHOD. 


If it is desired to make a small quantity of cream without 
the use of a water-bath or grinding mill, it may be done as 
follows: 

Fill the wooden bucket of an ice-cream freezer with scalding 
hot water; in the tin bucket place 4 ounces stearic acid, % 
ounce paraffin, and 12 ounces glycerin; melt these all together 
by placing the tin bucket in the hot water. 
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Add to this mixture when dissolved % ounce stronger am- 
monia (26 deg.), and, turning the crank, stir for about ten 
minutes, or until a perfect saponification results. Then take 
16 ounces warm distilled water, in which have been previously 
dissolved 15 grains powdered borax, add to the other mixture, 
and stir again, thoroughly mixing all together. 

Allow this to stand about twenty-four hours so it will drop, 
then add 100 minims of lilac oil, and mix again. The cream 
is then ready to box. In warm weather it may be necessary to 
add more paraffin to make the cream stiffer. This makes a 
most excellent cream and may be guaranteed not to dry out. 


DISAPPEARING CLEANSING CREAM. 


Boiling water... nice sks eh ee 48 02. 
Quince seed -cleancs 72). nnn ee eee 2 OZ. 


Pour the boiling water on the quince seed. Let it stand 
until cold, with occasional stirring; then strain well and dissolve 
in the liquid one-quarter ounce of benzoate of soda. Then 
heat the liquid, being careful not to scorch it, and dissolve in it 
4 pounds of stearic acid, finely ground. 

Place 6 pints of water in a large graniteware vessel and 
dissolve in it 2 ounces of dried carbonate of soda, U.S. P., and 
144 ounces powdered borax and bring to a boil, then add to this, 
constantly stirring, the quince-seed mixture. 

When effervescence ceases, remove from the heat and stir 
until it thickens; then add a mixture of warm water, 120° F., 
1 gallon; glycerin, 4 ounces; peroxide of hydrogen, % pint. 
If the addition of the latter mixture should cause lumpiness, 
return to the heat, stirring until it becomes smooth. 


CoLp CREAMS. 


The old-fashioned cold creams are still preferred by many 
persons who have a dry skin, which needs lubricating in order 
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to make up for the deficiency of natural fat. The following 
are some of the best formulas for a cream of this type: 


CoLp CREAM I. 


TS SN CON ss es hae Pp 1 gallon. 
HEA EN ee eect og esl Cte as ce 4.0.4 r lb. 
An IVS SEB dis Ok Tn a 3 |b 
Ola PEDOWCECTCC terete: ovis ci ie coreas Ss sled dues SiOz. 
HEACOMATIONWALEE Oh. os fare costs cae vee 1 gallon. 


Melt the wax and paraffin in the mineral oil; dissolve the 
borax in lukewarm water, and then pour the two together; 
stirring briskly less than a minute; then perfume with rose oil, 
using 7 drams. 

For witch-hazel cream use same formula as above, using 
witch hazel instead of water, and leave out the perfume oil. 


CoLp CREAM II. 


SY OAICETCS Te ye a TrOZ: 
CRW ANTS eles ns oC bio cls choicest aadeeds T 02. 
CERO RCI tats lative s cele eae oe ba es S 8 0z 
USGI NISLREIES, GS SRG a 2 02. 
Rea TACIOME ee sa hoe ashe gt gia si vsorato ie So 30 grains. 


Melt the spermaceti and wax over a water-bath and add 
the petrolatum. Dissolve the benzoic acid in the rose water by 
gently warming and mix with the oil and melted fats in a warm 
mortar, stirring vigorously until cold. The cream may be 
tinted if desired with solution of carmine or alkanet, and can 
be perfumed with oil of almonds, otto of roses, or heliotropin. 

The color should be dissolved in the rose water, while the 
perfumes should be added last of all. 
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ALMOND CREAM. 


Spermaceti iio) olor aman one arene ee 40 grains. 
White wax “iain sis rue oeee ae eS RU eee 4o grains. 
Oil’ sweet ‘almonds 4555, geet eee ee TeOzs 
Powdered white Castile soap ...... :'.....0... 75 grains: 
CUI ES CHA es Se ee ee rs le one cr 2102: 
Powdered botak: 26 oni on cite Seer nae 40 grains. 
Alcohol egos. Ot Core ear hee ieee eee I 02. 
Distilled water to migke (Aon eee I pint. 


Quince mucilage is made by taking I ounce quince seed and 
32 ounces hot distilled water. Stir frequently for twenty-four 
hours and then strain through cheesecloth. ; 

Melt the spermaceti, white wax, and almond oil in a double 
boiler; dissolve the borax and Castile soap in 2 ounces of hot 
water and beat gradually in with the waxes; add next the quince 
mucilage and alcohol, then the balance of the water, and keep 
on beating until smooth. 


THEATRICAL COLD CREAM. 


Cacao: butters. cee ee 4 caer ree ee once 4 02. 
Petrolatum;whites 3):. 0 e406. eee ee ee ee TeOZ; 
Alniond Oulsccuee, coun uk eee rE eee 3 02, 
Lanoling):.) een e8en ok eek Coase eee 1 dram. 
White twat iis ie nee tee Nei ean en 2 drams. 
SPerMacetl..' 1a ce se oars ae eae ae eee 2 drams. 
‘Sodium, borate... ee I dram. 
Roseswater enc) 9. a ee ee ee 8 02. 


‘Lincttite benzoins 45 ae eee ee eee 2 drams. 


Melt the cacao butter, petrolatum, wax, spermaceti, and 
lanolin over a water-bath; dissolve the sodium borate in the 
rose water, and add gradually with constant stirring. Add the 
benzoin, a few drops at a time, and beat smooth. 
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MENTHOLATED CREAM. 


VUIEL CRE LOI retails ele tae es oie aie Q OZ. 
WIRMICG Win In cOmern EO RET lee ees de ae 1.02, 
LCI CHO mee meer roe Oicket 6 to fy: ¢ Waa nt sate 60 grains. 
Cini DOL mame mr ae SE es er os, 60 grains. 
PRV IO meer een Se ee ke 30 grains. 
DOLL GTAC meee naan Cth tek Sid! fale clet 60 grains. 


Melt the wax and then add the petrolatum. When the 
whole is fluid, remove from the heat and stir in the other ingredi- 
ents. Stir until the mixture stiffens and then run it through an 
ointment mill or work it smooth in a mortar. It may be colored 
green if desired. By omitting the menthol and thymol it may 
be put up as a camphor cream. | 


WI1TcH-HAZEL COLD CREAM. 


UNTER SIS eM A a ee I OZ. 
Berna ce ON ree eta kia ds ee Sek es aye 
Pe URG GU CINGr arta ee Ac ok. bi cova ea Mak es 4 OZ. 


Melt, pour into a mortar which has been heated by being 
immersed some time in boiling water. Very gradually add 3 
ounces of rose water and I ounce of witch hazel, and assiduously 
stir the mixture until an emulsion is formed, and afterward until 
the mixture is nearly cold. 


CAMPHOR ICE. 


Camphor ice is a popular dressing for roughness of skin. 
It may be prepared thus: : 


RN aICe CULO AUT ce Ar ot Ay f Be seein 25.8 8 02. 
PEA EANN Se eee te Me, Las wiehta ae gs enehe ss BOL: 
PIO MOL arreeaes Plate eee adv ies 2 OZ; 


Melt the paraffin wax, add the petrolatum and lastly the 
camphor. Pour into jars or molds while still melted. Add 
more paraffin to make stiffer if desired. Color and perfume 
to suit. 
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GLYCERINATED CAMPHOR ICE. 


“Powdered: camphor. 2-2 eee ee 20 grams. 


Liquid petrolatum...... er et iors ee ea eres 20 grams. 
Param 2p as -a5 eas he Sle kee 50 grams. 
Petrolatum (0. soe eee ee ee eee 80 grams. 
Glycerine stags Ve eee eee are ee 20 grams. 
Alkanet Stic. aah acetonide ys eee eee 5 grams. 


Mix the two petrolatums and the paraffin with the aid of a 
gentle heat; digest the alkanet in the mixture on a sand-bath 
for several hours. Dissolve the camphor in the heated mixture; 
add the glycerin; strain; and stir until cold. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FORMULAS FOR MEALS, PASTES AND 
VEGETABLE MILK. 


MEALS AND PASTES. 


The so-called meals (farines) and pastes (pates) really con- 
sist of the flour of fatty vegetable substances which possess the 
property of forming an emulsion with water and are fre- 
quently used in washes. As they are free from alkali, they 
are the most delicate preparations of the kind and are espe- 
cially suitable for washing the face or sensitive hands. 


SIMPLE ALMOND PASTE (PATE D’AMANDES SIMPLE). 


Bittersalmonds: <..20.0 ee a ee 6 lb. 
BACON Ol esc. oon hod ies tea ae eet Sea 2 qts. 
Rosewater i..05, irae ee 4 qts. 
Oil of Dérgamot.e. fig ee 10% 02. 


OwWofilemon: 5.5.2. Cen eee ee 31% OZ. 
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Put the bitter almonds in a sieve, dip them for a few sec- 
onds in boiling water, when they can be easily deprived of 
their brown skin; carefully bruise them in a mortar, and place 
them ina glazed pot set in another kept full with boiling 
water; pour over them two quarts of the rose water heated 
to near the boiling-point. Keep up the heat under continual 
stirring until the almond meal and rose water form a uniform 
mass free from granules; in other words, until the meal is 
changed into paste. The pot is now allowed to cool some- 
what, when the rest of the rose water and the oils dissolved 
in alcohol are added. Almond paste should have a uniform, 
butter-like consistence if the first part of the operation has 
been carefully performed. 


( 


ALMOND AND HONEY PASTE (PATE D’AMANDES AU MIEL). 


PEC Cl@AUINO NOStee an Waterss eS eee 2 tb, 
WGN PARIS 5 Sud Sather aeer nee 30 yolks. 
DECC Veet wre rh tin tacts Reyes o's Ses sls A ANG 

A PLeSSCUnOLMObAIMONG a2. 0c. ks 2 te 4 |b 

ES IR BELO AOU ie hale oe go sles ww wei I OZ 
TIPO Mle ION ree ella g oe sael ee es 5 aaa 34 OZ 
CON SEE CIRC SS oy AR as age el eee a 34 OZ 


Decorticate and bruise the bitter almonds and add them 
with the essential oils to the mixed yolks, honey, and almond 


oil. 


ALMOND MEAL (FARINE D’AMANDES). 


Eva esatal feed ee 4 |b. 
WEIN OC DOWUCTOR 6G opts cy ons 5% 02. 
COIR le) Ole oc te hoo ois oe 5040s wi te I OZ. 
ROMO POC ATI GN. soiree lage wien oie eos 22 * 150 grains. 
AT Ot COU OTASS sis cre ein soi ie sy oe 8 eee 75 grains. 


Almond meal here means the bran left after expressing 
the oil from sweet almonds. First mix the powdered orris 
root intimately with the essential oils and triturate the mass 
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with the almond bran. Other essential oils may also be 


used for perfuming the mass. 


PISTACHIO MEAL (FARINE DE PISTACHES). 


Pistachio sNutsic Sa ce eee eee eae Asi: 
Orris root" pOWdered ay fiat yee, og cee 4 Ib. 
Oib-of Jemony... ic. cee eee Ronee 134 OZ. 
@ilsofimerali score cree oie wu laine ene ee eee cee I50 grains. 
Chiot orange: peel. ok. pam aeons ee 107s 


The pistachio nuts are blanched in the same manner as 
almonds (see under Simple Almond Paste), and then reduced 


to a meal. 


VEGETABLE MILK. 


The several varieties of vegetable milk are merely emul- 
sions containing sufficient water to give them a milky appear- 
ance. They are used as such for washes and are in great 
favor. Owing to the larger amount of water they contain, 
they are more liable to decompose than the preparations de- 
scribed above, since the fats present in them easily become 
rancid on account of their fine division in the milk. 

In order to render these preparations more stable, they 
receive an addition of about five to ten per cent of their 
weight of pure glycerin which enhances their cosmetic effect. 
The addition of about one-half of one per cent of salicylic 
acid is likewise to be recommended, as it makes them more 
stable. 

In the following pages we shall describe only the most im- 
portant of these preparations usually made by the perfumer. 
In this connection we may state that by slightly modifying 
the substances used to perfume them, new varieties of vege- 
table milk can be easily prepared. 

Every vegetable milk consists in the main of a base of 
soap, wax, and spermaceti, and an aromatic water which gives 
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the name to the preparation. This composition is intended 
to keep suspended the fatty vegetable substances (almond or 
pistachio meal, etc.), thus producing a milky appearance. 

Vegetable milks are made as follows: 

Melt the soap with the wax and spermaceti at a gentle 
heat. Prepare a milk from the vegetable substance and the 
aromatic water (¢.g., unexpressed almonds and rose water) by 
careful trituration, strain it through fine silk gauze into the 
vessel containing the melted mixture of soap, wax, and sper- 
maceti, stir thoroughly, let it cool, and add the alcohol hold- 
ing in solution the essential oils, the glycerin (and the salicylic 
acid), under continual stirring. The alcohol must be added 
in avery thin stream, otherwise a portion of the mass will 
curdle. The coarser particles contained in the milk must be 
allowed to settle by leaving the preparation at rest for twenty- 
four hours, when the milk can be carefully decanted from the 
sediment and filled into bottles for sale. 


EP UAGe Witte (WAIT DE. IeIVAS). 


Od Deere ens Pike oa Pn ek an sad eh we 2102 
DN Nee Tete lst a: Svalsl aio i'd ailece tale, die doe ett 2% OZ 
STO T EWS es Se as ee 234.07, 
ICC CMAN GS c FotRs ter. fore eae lore p ha teed e's ys Ualeivde Pe iD: 

MEE Ge OW Clem W ALOT ym te tog. an ie bd ey suey aris iy va Datos 4% pints. 
Pilcantiquesdesiilas.<...0...- So a. 2% OZ. 
PRC OU OMA SO—55 UL LALLES) oi ctscens «ee ein omwees a ally: 


In place of lilac-flower water and huile antique de lilas, 
lilacin (terpineol) may be used, a sufficient quantity (about 1 
oz.) being dissolved in the alcohol. But the lilacin must be 
pure and of clean odor. . 


VIRGINAL MILK (LAIT VIRGINAL). 


This preparation differs from all other milks sold in per- 
fumery in that it consists of some aromatic water with tinc- 
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ture of benzoin and tolu. In making it, pour the aromatic 
water in a very thin stream into the tincture under vigorous 
stirring. If the water flows in too rapidly, the resins present 
in the tincture separate in lumps; but if slowly poured in, the 
resins form minute spheres which remain suspended. The 
preparation is named after the aromatic water it contains: 
Lait virginal de la rose, a fleursd’oranges, etc. Its formula is: 


ANNCtUTEFOL DenZOINi es aes ee ee 2207. 
LANCCUTE OF CO) a co eaee ee eee 234 OZ. 
Aromaticr water ig so oh anit tether ineete 4 qts. 


SOA Darel: Sich O es ae eee Rie weer eis ee I OZ 
OHV ENOL EGE cae cialecsen oer eget ere eee I OZ 

VV AX este 5 2 SVE Re ee ai re ere ei I OZ 
DDCRINACELIN cA Weel eae ues eee ee eens I OZ. 
SweetialmondSs . ce re eee Tei D: 
Cucumber juice (freshly expressed)....... 4% pints, 
Extract of cucumber. oc... ., ts aee eee I pint. 
INT COUO Ree) mgt eu ee oe eat, wt Waspeher ene tale 2.10; 


SOAP 25 iis aux re S phevaipraiecy oats have el cesta 2 nO 7. 
Olveroibs §.20.c) yee Seine ee ee ee 24007 
Waxes ge eee ta ole ee ey eee 254nO 7 
Sweet almonds oc) Lata cee eee ee 1 lb 
Extractiol tuberose nner a eee ee 1 lb 
Rosenwaters 5 4: 10-2 rte armor aes onee etter 5 pints 
Dandelionjuices cee eae LOZ 


Dandelion juice is the bitter milk sap of the root of the 
common dandelion (Leontodon taraxacum); it should be ex- 
pressed immediately before use. The rose water may be 
replaced by some other aromatic water or even ordinary 
water; but the latter should be distilled, otherwise the lime 
it contains would form an insoluble combination with the soap. 
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BITTER-ALMOND MILK (LAIT D’AMANDES AMERES). 


IBIEL@TRAIIMO MUST erste eta. eho eae ds 277,02 
NOTOEY OTE SA RN NAS A ie ge 24% oz 
EXP LCSSOG COL Ol DIMONG. avant. one) ti a's & ZeOL 
WN ch Xin eel Petree enn e ts a eTRPw ere! «ead ois VoM e alavic-weie'> 244, OZ. 
YPETIMVACC In. ce rtirtak ct eles”. 0% 6 04s Uo 2OTs 
POOSCRWALCI ae tier. efor he) lene Siac, Sh claGut ss 4 qts. 

Oe OL eereety teers a oot css abe a oe ine 3 pints 
Olin Ginitce tp alMmONCE. Savas cso). siencrres a. s « Y% oz. 
OVO BERG AMLOUs pew ret etl cee aoe es wg te 1OZ, 

PTO LMIEIIONG A eerie tens tier tnay at ota rece) aia VY OZ. 


CDSS (OIL Ry, 0 eer calos Rina an oped aren a aot Tae 24 oz 
SOA ere ee iaresis a etl syle ds eel Sale sans 24%, OZ 
Vie Nee ee Syn sate haa a ha en og soe 8 ee 24% 0z 
DOC EMIACE tier Lee ar ere Go oud. oat itew cot wat 24402. 
Wee tEaIIONGS tt a ade sha, 0eee th. 5:5 a Saree 4 lb. 

TIPO Tt OSC eth rea, see evade ot ohese oie 150 grains. 
INOS CME LE Ieee teMee stare cei iioe. 1a bhs via eign sha eee « 4 qts. 
POCONO eta Sratr et oe csistace’ ¢ ti00h 5. shone ee ran nate I pint. 


SG aD ee Pte NN li csee Sin Sy aw ee ate te eee PI LOYA, 
AO EG VM ar ae cte et ees) 4) ig at be, Kaos 27407 
WA Eel SESE SRE Wasa den see se 28 9 ley ¥e SiGe bla se Si ace CY (OY A. 
DOTA Lien er tiete: aioe scraisS .4/0) eVove so 4 a4 aes 24% Oz. 
HeISE AG OMICS eer se ein es ele ace Sao ecser es TAtOZ: 

MO CLO ree heer a chite ye fee ere ac we See 0s 34 OZ. 
Oran eee HO WEIN WALK cr. 505. nels is o/s is ies Glee 6 qts. 


EN NEL SO a i I qt. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


PREPARATIONS USED UPON THE HAIR. 


Cantharides.—This is the great scalp stimulant. It is the 
active constituent of almost every advertised remedy for bald- 
ness, and is of undoubted value in suitable cases. When of. 
proper strength no danger attends its external use in healthy 
persons. But it is liable to be absorbed into the system, and is 
then dangerous to those who are affected by kidney disease. 

Jaborandi.—This is prepared from the leaves of pilocarpus 
jaborandi. Its active principle, hence named Pilocarpine, is a 
very powerful and sometimes poisonous drug. Used externally, 
it promotes the growth of the hair, especially where this is 
dry. It has also a darkening effect upon the hair, and while 
therefore advantageous to those who are turning grey, its use 
should be avoided by those whose hair is of a naturally golden 
hue. It has some germicidal properties. 

Resorcin.—This is said to lessen the formation of dandruff 
and useful when the scalp is in a very open and relaxed con- 
dition, but great attention must be paid to the strength of the 
preparation, for it has been shown that while a I to 3 per cent 
solution hardens the skin, a Io to 50 per cent solution destroys 
it. Moreover, its continued use will stain the hair a greenish 
tinge. For these reasons it should not be used in solutions, but 
only in a salve or pomade containing not over I0 per cent. 

Formalin (Schering’s)—This preparation is a 40 per cent 
solution of formic aldehyde, and is one of the most powerful 
bactericides known. No bacillus resists a 3 per cent. solution. 
Its action upon fungi is not so marked, and if employed for 
ringworm a stronger solution will be necessary. Soap can be 
obtained containing it. 

Thymol—A more powerful antiseptic than either carbolic - 
or salicylic acid. 
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Bay Rum.—This should consist of the essential oil of myrcia 
acris dissolved in rum. It is not probable that there is any 
virtue in the rum, and a pleasanter compound will result if 
alcohol is substituted for it. It acts as a slight stimulant to 
the scalp, and is a safe wash for the hair. 

Quillaia, or Panama Bark.—Quillaia is obtained from quillaia 
saponaria. It yields a natural soap, and a little of the bark 
shaken up with water gives a considerable lather. It does not 
seem to soften the water much, but it has the great merit of 
not only containing no free alkali, but in being very slightly acid. 
It is a gentle scalp stimulant, and helps to remove dandruff. 

Castor Oil—This is frequently used in combination with 
bay rum, for, used alone, it mats the hair. It is the only oil 
that will dissolve in alcohol (1 in 3%), and mixed with eau de 
cologne makes a clear brilliantine. It has the merit of being 
absolutely safe, for it is hard to ignite it even with a naked light. 

Rosemary.—This is a very ancient constituent of hair washes. 
There is no objection to its use. 

Ammonia, Borax, and Soap.—These require to be used with 
care, because they leave the hair dry and brittle. Borax makes 
the hair lighter in color, and soap clogs the follicles. Quillaia 
has but weak detergent properties. Provided no strain whatever, 
even that of brushing, be put on the hair until dry and the smell 
has gone off, weak ammonia would appear to be the safest. 
Being volatile, it has the great advantages that, once evaporated, 
no further effect can take place; while with the fixed alkalies 
the deleterious effect may go on indefinitely. 

Benzol Chemically Pure.—(Boiling point 180° C.) This is used 
for removing dandruff and seborrheeic crusts. It is, of course, 
dangerous to use near a naked light; but the kind mentioned 
above, which has a lower boiling-point than alcohol, is practically 
quite safe otherwise. Common benzol should be used only in 
the open air. In consequence of its drying effect, it should be 
followed by the application of an oily dressing. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


FORMULAS FOR HAIR TONICS AND HAIR 
RESTORERS. 


A. Simple Hair Tonics. 


These are used when there is a tendency for the hair to fall 
out, and to prevent the hair splitting at the ends. It is doubtful 
whether quinin has any particular action in this way, but 
tincture of jaborandi (which contains pilocarpine) and tincture 
of cantharides both have stimulating and strengthening effects 
on the roots of the hair, as already noted. The following are 
typical tonic lotions for general use: 


GLYCERIN AND CANTHARIDES TONIC. 


Ammonia Water ncn: co.e8 se wee ere ee eee 3% 02. 
Tincture of cantharides (see below)..:........ 314 02. 
Rosemary water, 265-5 ance eh ere 8 qts. 

Gly Cerin. ).2(5.. 4b etic eee en ee eee 10% oz. 
Oil Of roses 3.0. ke ee ee ee 34 OZ. 


The tincture of cantharides is made by macerating 134 ounces 
of powdered Spanish flies (Lyetta vesicatoria) in one quart of 
strong alcohol. The caustic ammonia has a cleansing effect, 
the glycerin makes the hair soft and the entire preparation 
cleans and softens the hair at the same time. 


JABORANDI AND CANTHARIDINE HAIR TONIC. 


Tincture of 1aborandiece....oen) .eeee I OZ. 
Tincture ofcanthatides tac). evs tee I OZ. 
Tincture of Capsicuiig.. ete) eee 1 dram. 
Aromatic vinegar). p03 ie ah eee ae I OZ. 


Rose water: totmakes 10. See 10 fl. oz. 
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QUININ AND Bay Rum Tonic. 


Gauge les iate neers oily! Sains cs « 1 dram. 
PPIICCUTC ON CAILBATICES © ce hs cet sis do's we 1 dram. 
PICODOU St ae tt Pe eA re ES sale oe ad & 2 02. 
IDAVETUIN Osa Ke me omits ob ihe se aie ss ade 10 fl. oz 


Dissolve the quinin in the alcohol and add the other in- 
gredients. This compound will have the odor and color of bay 
rum. 

A quinin tonic with more body and a flower odor may be 
made as follows: 


QUININ Hair TONIC. 


BS EV RCTUEN EY. kere tiesto Ts vce Srototers waco ars. 2 60 grains. 
PRACOMO UE wire ee hte fence etna hie. seiner Coe WR oe 2 pints. 
MNICLISte SCANT LATICES teres ote 5 os ctecs hota a) al evan cie't 2 OZ. 
CE Cle EM ae Ftc ame is isis eas Fe osite ah onlie 2 OZ. 
ECR ACE ese rn eo hn el ea 16 Oz. 
eG WER OC MOr AK crs. to si 2/5402 a sadness 35 grains. 
WEIECERLOMINIA KOE hee iio emcee Mee alone G 1 gallon. 


This will have a lilac odor, but any other perfume may be 
substituted by omitting the lilac water. It may be colored to 
suit. 

Neither of these two preparations will possess the so-called eau 
de quinin odor. A formula for the latter follows: 


EAU DE QUININ TONIC. 


STUN CHER. Weer apse cic les Sake wi dss ale 60 grains. 
SINC EMRCEGAN LATICES 4| iererie os wi hs oie occ ods ows 2°02. 

Oriy CO UNb et Ce gli eats nis bea hea ee I OZ. 

I UO CACM OMG ton shicis cass sleesla wie se 8 I OZ. 
HGNC CEOCEIOLA Neat nM nego is e's tec eig oes 35 grains. 
PRTC ONG ee are niin amet). fs re Sarnts aN elon es 4 pints. 
AN a epee nine knelt? eh REE Aa DE aE 4 pints. 


Eau de quinin red color, 80 min., or to suit. 
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Dissolve the quinin and oil in the alcohol and the borax 
in the water; add the other ingredients; shake, and allow to 
stand three or four days before filtering through double filter 


paper. Use no magnesia. 


SAGE Hair TONIC. 


page leaves (oc .e = eer nee Se eee 3 drams. 
Cinchonin® sulphate 749 2-ye iee eeees 20 grains. 
Tincture: of cantharides, -2. 5-7 ene 120 minims. 
Tincture ob capsicuin 2 Ae aa ee 120 minims. 
Mentholincect. 5s ait ace hate ee ae ee ae Ee eae 8 grains. - 
GIYV Cerin 55 22)5.5 eisai a. aie ee ee 120 minims. 
Alcohol se. cay. stele ee eae ee 102, 
Bayern oie Pe ee eee ea ee 4 OZ 
Water enough: to imakeirAy..cg st. eee cee 16 fl. oz 


Make an infusion of the sage and strain. Dissolve the 
cinchonin sulphate and the menthol in the alcohol, bay rum, 


and tinctures. Mix all together and filter clear. 


SALICYLIC HAIR TONIC. 


Salicylic Acid |. Wh. oe eee eee 30 grains, 
Boracic acid’ (G0, Ua ae aoe nt a 60 grains. 
‘Lincture-of cantharides ¢ eee, @.e7 oe eee Te O7, 
Rosemary water and rose water, equal parts, 

to maken... ceue le ee ee TO. ft Oz: 


Tint yellow with strong tincture of turmeric, or violet with 


a drop of. tincture of alkanet. 


ANTISEPTIC HAIR TONIC. 


Carbolic atid: 00. ue een ee 2 grams, 
Tincture of nux vomica ao eee 7 grams. 
‘Tincture of red) Peruvianebark] 2402 ee 30 grams. 
ancture of cantharidés sy. eee 2 grams. 
Eaude colognes:.4gt) coe eter 120 grams. 
Cocoanut oil, or sweet almond oil............ 120 grams, 


Rub in with ~ soft sponge once or twice daily. 
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GENERAL LOTIONS FOR BALDNESS. 


It must not be forgotten that the causes of baldness are: 
many, and it by no means follows that a preparation which 
works wonders in certain cases is equally effective in others. 
Of course, special examination and treatment are to be pre- 
ferred to the application of general preparations. However, 
there is a demand for the latter. If the baldness is brought 
about by some severe illness, such as typhoid fever, there is a 
good chance of the roots of the hair being stimulated to renewed 
growth. If it is due to seborrhcea, the treatment may com- 
mence with a scurf lotion such as is indicated above. If due to 
the effects of some chronic disease, there is no remedy unless 
the disease itself can be at least temporarily cured. For such 
cases one of the following may be tried: 


MPa LOL aete ra te tie Rome SAA a sees oe els 1 dram. 
GY Corie tere teeny ey Sad aia uhe ey wae eerie tes 2 drams. 
aanemre OL Cantharides: s.i<.4. oe. 6 ese {<OZ; 
OUassiin CALDONALE coca tf deren cd ea Y dram. 
Re VATA Nee Rt AR ing elect tsa ca 4 I OZ 
DIST CCA ALCI ected cca Soe rein Bees a to I0 oz. 
ii Viloearpin hydrochloride... 24... 2.5: IO grains. 

POs CMV ALC Ips el chance ain die st Sat oo) othudl sel oneya« 3 OZ. 

UE CLCOLO CDG: re nie Sir sist ives aler sain LOZ. 
CLG ACI rainy a as cere Uda agh sonny ohont 3 drams. 
Basal ee ie br cic cde yn 2 drams. 
APO RTICL OWALCE as inka 2 sii see weols hak 4 drams. 

ALC OU RTE ly obs 5 nate cine Sa to 4 0z. 


DANDRUFF REMOVERS. 


Probably the most effective application for dandruff is 
sulphurous acid (not sulphuric). The hair should be first well 
cleansed with a shampoo liquid and the lotion well rubbed into 
the scalp. It may be used daily until the scurf is thoroughly 
removed, after which an application once a week should be 
effective in preventing further development. The lotion is 
prepared as follows: 
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Sulphirrous‘acid 4-8 ee 2°02: 
Salicylic'acid.. “nu Asc eee ae eee ee 30 grains. 
Alcohols... 25. Pace cues nr i eee eae 4 02. 
Water fis sect. eo oe eee eet eee t0.410,0275 


Dissolve the salicylic acid in the alcohol, add the sulphurous 
acid, and finally the water. This is quite harmless to the hair 
and the skin, but should not be used after the application of 


any dye. 
B. Hair Restorers. 


These preparations, which are claimed to restore the color 
of the hair, are actually dyes generally containing lead and 
sulphur, which combine to deposit sulphide of lead on the hair. 
They not only have no beneficial effect in restoring the natural 
color, but are generally considered dangerous to use on account 
of their liability to cause lead poisoning. Most proprietary 
hair restorers are included in this class. 

The following is an imitation of a popular hair restorer: 


7 Lead‘ acetate ss. 4.203 ea ee 34 02. 

Precipitated sulphury.4 on eee eee 1% oz. 
Glycerinn Sis 223 Beebo Pte hack ee 5 02. 
Fssence'ot ‘heliotropeses- are we ae eee I OZ. 

Distilled water to produces. .975 2 I pint. 


Dissolve the lead acetate in half of the water, rub the sulphur 
with the glycerin in a mortar and add the lead solution gradu- 
ally. Then add the perfume and water to the required volume. 
This preparation must be labeled, “‘Shake the bottle.” 

Another formula is as follows: 


Acetateof leads ote. Baca ae tae aera 2 drams. 
Sodium hy posulphite: 0-2 eee 4 drams. 
Glycerin 2505205 aie). eat ea ne 2 OZ. 
Alcohol, \:2°:.-2 cad. hee en ee I OZ. 
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Dissolve the lead acetate in 2 ounces and the hyposulphite 
in 4 ounces of the rose water. Add the latter to the former, 
then add the other ingredients in the order named and filter. 


SAGE AND SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


This is an old-fashioned remedy which has been in favor for 
many years and for which there is a large popular demand. 
It was formerly prepared in a very crude manner by adding 
precipitated sulphur to an infusion of sage leaves, but in modern 
practice milk of sulphur, which is more finely divided than the 
ordinary form, is used and several other ingredients are added, 
including acetate of lead, which combines with the sulphur to 
darken the hair, as already noted. The acetate of lead may be 
omitted if desired. The complete formula is as follows: 


STOEL Comme Nes Vetter a cts eae =e iw la ree I OZ. V 
PENMAN CAWeS ee Mee 98% ee se etd Wy oz. 
MYA KRO MOTEL UP ce sc oer aes Weel en crailrs ets 3 OZ. 

PC CEAECLO IMC ACI ra ccivths M5) oui ees ae tree 14 02. 
Mincrurceol canthandes 2. bony Miewr su ers es DOL. 

EL PC 2001 oy CORN, San a A a I pint. 
PSUR PM ALCS ees sreiclehce oi. We yale Lea e. Ged ate 1 gallon. 


Pour the boiling water over the sage and henna leaves and 
let stand until cool, then strain. Rub the sulphur and the 
acetate of lead together and add the glycerin and cantharides 
slowly to make a paste. Then stir into the sage and henna 
liquid. Color and perfume if desired. As sulphur is insoluble, 
this will make a cloudy mixture which must be labeled ‘‘To 
be shaken before using.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


® 


POMADES AND HAIR OILS. 


THE hair, the beautiful ornament of the human body, re- 
quires fat for its care and preservation, for there are but few 
persons whose scalp is so vigorous that the hair can derive 
sufficient nourishment from it to maintain its gloss and smooth- 
ness. | 
Among the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Germans various 
ointments were in use for the care of the hair. In Rome 
there was even, as we have stated in an earlier part of the 
book, a special guild of ointment-makers or unguentarii. 
They employed a process for making their ointments fragrant 
which resembles that of maceration in present use. 

The so-called pomades (from pomum, apple) were prepared 
by sticking a fine apple full of spices and placing it for a long 
time in liquid fat which absorbed the odor of the spices. 

In the present state of chemical science, the basis of every 
pomade or hair oil is formed by some fat perfumed. with aro- 
matic substances and at times colored. The fats generally 
used are lard, beef marrow, tallow, bears’ grease, olive or al- 
mond oil; some of the firmer fats receive an addition of a cer- 
tain amount of paraffin, spermaceti, or wax, in order to give 
the pomade greater consistence. As in the manufacture of 
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all the finer articles, it is essential that whatever fat is em- 
ployed should be perfectly pure; only fat which is absolutely 
neutral, z.¢., free from acid, can be used, and any sample with 
but atrace of rancidity (containing free fatty acids) should 
be rejected on account of the penetrating odor peculiar to 
several of these acids. 

Manufacturers who aim at the production of fine goods 
spare neither trouble nor expense in order to obtain perfectly 
pure fats. 

Fats are purified for the purposes of the perfumer in the 
following manner: | 

The fat is melted in a bright iron pot or enamelled vessel 
with three times the quantity of water containing in solution 
about one per cent (of the weight of the fat) of alum and one 
per cent of table salt. Fat and water are well stirred witha 
broad flat ladle or some mechanical arrangement within the 
boiler. After the mass has remained at rest for some time, 
the curdled solid matters are skimmed from the surface. The 
time required for this operation can be much shortened by 
the use of a pump which raises the fat and water from the. 
boiler and returns them in a fine spray. 

When fats with some degree of rancidity are to be made 
suitable for the purposes of the perfumer, 0.5% of caustic soda 
lye is added to the water instead of the alum. 

After this treatment is completed, the fat must be washed 
in order to free it from the substances with which it was puri- 
fied. Formerly this washing was done in a manner resem- 
bling the grinding of oil colors. The fat was placed on a level 
stone plate and kneaded with a muller with flat base under a 
continual stream of water flowing from above, until the fat 
was clean. This expensive hand labor is now performed by 
machines, the fat being treated with water in vertical mills. 

No matter how carefully a fat was purified, it may happen 
that the pomades made from it, if kept long in stock, may sub- 
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sequently become rancid—a circumstance which may destroy 
the reputation of a factory. Fortunately we know two sub- 
stances which materially counteract the tendency of fats to 
become rancid: salicylic acid and benzoin. Either of these 
substances is added to many perfumery articles, especially 
pomades, in order to prevent rancidity; an admixture of from 
one-one-thousandth to five-one-thousandths parts of solid 
salicylic acid suffices, according to our experiments, for the 
purpose; of benzoin we need about three-fourths of an ounce 
for every quart of fat; the resin is only partly soluble in fat, 
but imparts to it its vanilla-like odor. For the finest pomades 
sublimed benzoic acid is used, in the proportion of about 150 
to 240 grains to the quart of fat. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 


FORMULAS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
POMADEST AND TH ATRZOLES: 


A. Pomades. 


IN manufacturing perfumery two groups of pomades are 
distinguished—those with a hard base, and those with a soft 
base. By base is meant the fat which is the vehicle of the 
odor in every pomade. The consistence of the substance de- 
pends upon its melting-point; lard and beef marrow, having a 
low melting-point, furnish soft pomades; while beef and mut- 
ton tallow, which often receive an addition of paraffin, wax, 
or spermaceti in order to make them firmer, have a higher 
melting-point and serve for hard pomades. 

French perfumers put on the market some very fine po- 
mades consisting of the fat which has served for the absorption 
of odors by maceration, enfleurage, etc., and which has been 
treated with alcohol for the extraction of the odors (so-called 
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washed pomades). No matter how long such a fat is treated 
with alcohol, it tenaciously retains a portion of the odor to 
which the great fragrance of these pomades is due and which 
has given them their reputation. 

If the pomades resulting from the following formulas 
should turn out too soft—a fact depending on the climate of 
the place of manufacture—they may receive an addition of a 
mixture of equal parts of paraffin, wax, and spermaceti, in 
portions of respectively five per cent at each addition, until 
the desired ointment-like consistence is attained. 


GENERAL HAIR POMADES. 


These are used for lubricating the scalp where there is a 
deficiency of natural fats. The principal ingredients of these 
general hair pomades are the following: Petrolatum, lard, palm 
oil, almond oil, peach-kernel oil, castor oil, cocoanut oil, lanolin, — 
beeswax, and spermaceti, the last two being added to stiffen the 
pomade. 

All animal and nearly all vegetable oils have a tendency to 
become rancid, and if required to be kept for any length of time 
a preservative should be added. Benzoic acid is the most 
suitable preservative, which may be added.in the proportion of 
about 10 grains to the pound, but the same effect is produced 
by steeping half an ounce of powdered benzoin in a pound of the 
oil or fat for an hour in a bath of boiling water, stirring frequently. 
Oils and fats treated in this way are termed “benzoated.”’ 
The following are typical recipes for hair pomades: 


Ol verCiee re ets ag cob ss ds ksh cates 8 oz. 
CRORE IE Meer er cys Yoo sia ous cm sie a bo 7 OZ. 

WV HL UGaNy ch mee Pa SS. cla wa wae I OZ. 
OURO reecace ran ete shi dies vale ssehattie vem 30 minims. 
OUOt er eaInOt ree ek icce lie cs 4.e vlepeis due ere 2 drams. 


OPO NeLOUr eC eet, ae Pa Us 20 minims. 
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Melt the first three ingredients together, stir till the mass | 
begins to set, then add the essential oils. 


TRANSPARENT POMADE. 


Spermaceth cs, {Ck ee noe ie eee 202: 
Castor oth dtd. eee rn oi ee eee 4 OZ. 
AICOMOL E35 seche 0 Pe eae ero ate ee 4 OZ. 
Oiloitbergamot: 0. eee ee ce eet eee 1 dram. 
Oil ofmeroll 25 ynts eaten eee eee ee 30 minims. 
OIl-oP cloves t.0 Gh eee ean ae ts ren IO minims. 


Melt the spermaceti, add the castor oil, and then the alcohol 
in which the essential oils have been previously dissolved. Fill 
into pots and allow to cool without stirring. 


CRYSTALLINE POMADE. 


SPETINACETL As lhe eee eee eee ee I OZ. 
Petrolatumasy ve sh eke ee eee 4 OZ. 
Castor: Olin 5) 2s eee Ve ee 4 OZ. 
OUGE CASSIA ns. tals conker 30 minims. 
Oi sOf Clow Os stds te ty eee 10 minims. 
Oil oftPergamot...0 4 ea ee t dram. 


Melt the spermaceti, add the oils and allow to cool without 


stirring. 
LANOLIN POMADE. 
Anhydrous lanolin). eer ee eee tOZ, 
Petrola tummies: tae, are A nee ete 3 02. 
Tincturevof benzoins.e as aoe a eee 1 dram 
Helotropin | )7.)14.28) eee ee 10 grains. 


Petrolatum does not become rancid and hence is generally 
preferred for hair preparations, though it is not so readily 
absorbed by the scalp as are the vegetable oils. Sometimes a 
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mixture of mineral and vegetable fats is employed as a basis 
for hair pomades. An example of this type is the following: 


Ben ZoabeQuard semen iariells fcc ee hPa 2 0 4 OZ 
WCW aK Ween ert coke Sore xe sae otha ds I OZ 
OLCO LM COIIP Ree Ree ene ie er cc ts a hy eG 4 OZ 
OTEGIDEryaOUrmrt cere a), ccarhs 12. a al Pla e 1 dram. 
OTEO LA VEACCL tren ate lecce eis 4am od pag elo 3 30 minims. 
COLO OS Ce ee eek All Ts slassta aia») 10 minims. 


MEDICATED POMADES. 


Medicated pomades are used for dandruff, for baldness, and 
for the destruction of parasites. 


DANDRUFF POMADE. 


SMe RCRA CICMU tanh telat Fay settee cues one 2 drams. 
PE ORICRA GIB rat oe verter aes nie Ua te 1 dram. 
ise NCEE ee ete eit see Cardi nk coe Liew Meleate 4 OZ 
UROMCINMATNOM Goi. techie aye ai kee bee 3 10 minims. 
WRG mBCECAINO ti: hy 6 oS ide Be sve gael 20 minims. 


Rub the salicylic acid and the borax in a mortar with a 
little of the vaseline, then add the remainder of the vaseline and 


the essential oils. 


POMADES FOR BALDNESS. 


These pomades usually contain either pilocarpin salts or 
cantharides. Quinin salts are sometimes used, but are of 
doubtful value. The following is a formula for a stimulating 


pomade: 
Pilcearpie hy itcehlorate inn. k5. 14.42 sss ons IO grains, 
EAS EEC Us OGL ee ee hat tech hs seals! ol 4's faxes 59" 30 grains. 
er eC More TUCULSULIAUEr ae ne recente s) Uvjricis ee setetee « 1 dram. 


PS COM UCR Al Gate tines! eke er fh less eens oe aoa I 02. 
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Dissolve the pilocarpin in a few drops of water and mix in a 
mortar with the other ingredients. 


STAVEACRE POMADE. 


This is very effective in destroying vermin, and accordingly 
a formula for it is appended: 


Staveacre seeds; crushed fic... 7 is.) neers 4 OZ. 
Benzoatedslard: t.n). a tee on. ech e  eeee e 1 lb. 
White wax... {4 sca ee eee 4 OZ. 


Melt the lard over a water bath, add the staveacre seeds 
and digest for two hours. Strain through cloth, pressing strongly, 
and add the wax previously melted. Stir continuously until 
cold. 


ANTI-KINK HAIR POMADE. 


Beet suet’, oos.cho has oe eee 16 0Z., av. 
V ellow. Wax ors .'¢:02h on See 202.5 aN; 
Castor ols i os) ogg eke ee ee 2 OZ., av. 
Benzoic. acid o:..2- 242): eat eee oe ee eee 10 grains. 
Oilkvofdemion:) 2852.3 oe tein ee eee 1 fl. dram. 
Oiloficassia? is:2 30-5 oak ee ee 15 drops. 


Mix the suet and wax, add the castor oil and acid, allow 
the mixture to cool somewhat, and incorporate the other oils. 
This is used to straighten kinky hair and make it lie flat. 


POMADE FOR BALDNESS. 


Pilocarpin-hydrochlorateta ma eee 2 parts. 
Quinin hydrochlorate. s3.ie rer ree 4 parts. 
Precipitated sulphur... eee eee 10 parts. 
Balsam: of Peru; <i. 2.ce7 eee ee eee 20 parts. 
Beél marrow, t0 make 4 eee 100 parts. 


Mix. Apply to the head after the use of a saponaceous 
lotion. | 
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HAIR OILS. 


These are not as much used now as formerly, but there still 
is a demand for them. They usually consist of benzoated oil to 
which any desired floral odor has been added. Benzoated oil 
is made by digesting an ounce of bruised benzoin, Siam pre- 
ferably, in a pint of almond or olive oil for three hours on a 
water bath, and filtering through French gray paper. Oil so 
prepared does not become rancid. 


HELIOTROPE. 
CN ZOACOC OL rare arcs Aid nie Leia tuys A 25.07; 
Bere Quoin cme ire eRe reer oe gee 1c 5 PR edhe ¥y% dram. 
ROSE 
eran teceOling en) fue atin tera Se eG 20 OZ. 
UL GrOInt OSE eee Magee eect hs endian lees «aos 20 minims. 
Oilotsrose-evanluny ss 4), 6... cise ae eens « Io minims. 
VIOLET. 

PCIe ECCL OL each os cot ss kg ae Se Sie ale wis IO OZ. 
WGHOMOMEEOO feat was: ore Oo eG a ame 21% OZ. 
Erne OC er te Gir een So ee ce reee 2 minims. 
MMOLE ASING SSVI, oc ain pe eior eld onal 3 minims. 
Wee OV Corer fags ie ot Lin, Horse eletets 6 minims. 
PINOIMDELOAINGL ME ON yitey fudte flere, ois onc tah ural ges 12 minims. 


Mix. For other odors mix 1 part of any floral oil with 4 
parts of benzoated oil. 


Bay Rum. 


While the well-known bay rum is used more as a face lotion 
or refreshing skin tonic, particularly after shaving or when 
perspiring in hot weather, yet it is also often used as a wash for 
the scalp, and is popularly believed to stimulate the growth of 
hair, which is in reality not the case. We shall therefore give 
some formulas for its preparation here: 
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Bay Rum. 
Oil of bay (from Myrcia acris)..............240 grains. 
Oil of-orange:(Digarade) 9 2 6 16 grains. 
Oil of pimentacs ee i eee 16 grains, 
Alcohol fy i.3.4, oe Ao one ote een ae teat, 
Watery hike ceca ae pe ee Rae ea ee 25 fl. oz 


Dissolve the oils in the alcohol and add the water. Mix 
the liquid with about 2 ounces of precipitated phosphate of 
lime, and filter. It will improve with age. 

A cheaper preparation suitable for barbers’ use may be 
made as follows: 


Bay Rum FOR BARBERS’ USE. 


Oot bay. facia aie oe oe ae ae ee 3 drains. 
Alcohols. c. sadesmne sor on eran east eae 2 pints. 
AINCCUTE ‘CANSICUII bss eee nee eee 2 drams. 
Water... cil teh. Ber ras Broth ene eh ace ieee 6 pints. 


Color to suit. Allow to stand twenty-four hours and then 
filter. After that add 1 dram acetic ether. 


AMMONIACAL BAY Rum. 


Bay SUM ay 3 ies We eae eee ee ee 10 0Z Vv 
Tincture ol.cantharides:.<-y).p100 5: alee eae ee 2,07: 

Strong solution of ammoniaw. 217-0 eee 2 drams. 
Glycerin ce omic ig heads Catena tee en 1 dram. 

Water. ional Dale 7 ee to <a pink: 


The ammonia assists in removing grease, with which it 
forms a soap. 

Genuine bay rum is imported from the West Indies (St. 
Thomas, etc.), where a crude kind of alcohol, obtained in con- 
nection with the manufacture of rum from molasses, is distilled. 
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with the fresh leaves of the bay-tree (Myrcia acris). The oil 
of bay obtained from this must not be confounded with the 
oil of sweet bay. The latter, as it appears in commerce, is a 


crude mixture of a fixed with a volatile oil. 


CHAPTER: XXXIV. 
HAIR DYES AND DEPILATORIES. 


THE custom of dyeing the hair is universal in the Orient; 
in the Occident, however, hair dyes are also frequently used, 
namely, to hide the grayness of the hair, sometimes to give 
the hair a preferred color. Hair dyes, which are very numer- 
ous, may be divided into groups—those containing the dye- 
stuff ready formed, and those in which it is produced in the 
hair by some chemical process. Some hair dyes contain sub- 
stances which in their nature are decidedly injurious to the 
hair; such articles, of course, must be dispensed with because, 
if frequently employed, they would certainly lead to bald- 
ness. We shall return to this subject in connection with the 
several preparations. 

Regarding the use of hair dyes, especially those consisting 
of two separate portions, we may state that it is necessary to 
remove the fat from the hair before applying the dye, as the 
chemicals in question do not adhere well to fat. The hair 
should be thoroughly washed once or twice with soap, and 
dyed when nearly dry. 

_ When dyeing the hair the preparations should first be di- 
luted; if the color is not deep enough, the process is repeated. 
If the preparation is used at once in a concentrated form, a 
color may result which has no resemblance to any natural 
tint; hair meant to be black may assume a metallic bluish- 


black gloss. 
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A. Simple Hair Dyes. 
WALNUT Hair DYE. 


One of the oldest forms of hair dye or stain is the juice of 
green walnut shells, which, as everyone knows who has ever 
gathered walnuts, produces a rich dark-brown stain upon the 
skin. This stain is very difficult to remove from the skin, 
but is not so easily applied to the hair, as it is necessary to 
remove the oil from the hair by shampooing, and also to use alum 
or some similar ingredient with the walnut juice in order to fix 
the color. When these precautions are observed the stain is 
said to produce very satisfactory results. 


HatirR DYE FROM WALNUT SHELLS. 


Green: walnutshells) yer eee 450 grams. 
Powdered:alum 2.2 422 ee ee 30 grams. 
Rose *wateten ca... Ge ee eee 120 grams. 


The ingredients are triturated together in a mortar, pressed, 
and treated with 90 per cent alcohol in the proportion of 30 
parts of alcohol to 100 of liquid. The mixture is then left for 
four days in a close vessel and finally filtered, and the liquid 
perfumed to suit. 


WALNUT EXTRACT. 


If it is desired to make an extract from walnut shells for 
subsequent use, they are pounded with a pestle and then covered 
with water containing I per cent of salt. After three days the 
whole is poured into a large pan, on which a mark is then made 
to show the height of the liquid, it being necessary to replace 
the water lost by evaporation. Heat to near boiling-point for 
four to six hours, allow it to cool, and press out the liquid. In 
the absence of a press, this may be done with the aid of a linen 
cloth, or preferably a sack of canvas, about 40 inches long and 
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20 inches wide, which is half filled with the mass from the pan, 
held over an open vessel, tied up at the mouth, and twisted by 
means of a couple of sticks, two persons being required for the 
operation. Nevertheless, the bag must not be twisted so 
tightly as to cause it to burst. The liquid thus obtained is re- 
turned to the pan, and is concentrated to one-fourth its initial 
volume, which is measured for that purpose, the best plan being 
to place a quantity of water equal to one-quarter of the liquid in 
the pan, marking the level, pouring out the water again, and 
then allowing the nut liquor to evaporate until the level of the 
mark is reached. The finished extract then receives an addi- 
tion of 16 per cent of 95 per cent alcohol, and is either stored 
in tightly closed vessels, for stock, or finished off, ready for use, 
by the addition of perfume as desired. 


PYROGALLIC HAIR DYE. 


An innocuous dye, to be applied with the brush morning and 
evening after using an alkaline wash, is composed of 


ROD AIMCCACIC Mtr e et cict etre itis si. Have « > « 4 grams. 
ROT PGC Nee el err onie ole shea a 4 Hebe ew 8 3 grams. 
POOL COT ge eR Perk etic ets Ros wate Se ws Io grams. 
is eal ele ops eet ry tale ws ostis a 8 he's aie go grams. 


IRON-SULPHATE HAIR DYE. 


MECC ALE ete oreo nn anh tgs ni a Pe, hoon oe wae 2 drams. 
ROY IMAM Prec Flora hE alc cn rae oa, Hie sith aloe fe I ounce. 
PE ECCEC ORIG irs Ole Ps 85 eo ecco Bain wens I ounce. 


ROSCRW ALL GRIM e trie A ne di) % hie sle'é nie wih od as 14 ounces. 


AUREOL HAIR DYE. 


Aureol for dyeing the hair is said to be harmless, is very 
stable, and the color is not altered, even by soap. It consists 
of I per cent of methol, 3 per cent of amidophenol chlorate, 
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and 6 per cent of monoamidphenylamine, all dissolved in 50 
per cent of alcohol containing 5 per cent of sodium sulphite. 

The hair must be first washed with soap and water, to re- 
move all grease. The aureol is then mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of hydrogen peroxide, and applied, by means of a fine comb, 
to the still damp hair. At the end of two or three hours the 
hair assumes a handsome dark-brown color, which can be made 
still darker by repeating the application as desired. 


KoHOL (TEINTURE CHINOISE). 


Gumi arabic s.3.403 jee fe ee eee I ounce. 
Tndiatink: te DS eee i ee eer 134 ounces. 
Ose: Water Wins, nie eh. aera ie dete Ree eee I quart. 


Powder the ink and the gum, and triturate small quantities 
of the powder with rose water until a uniform black liquid 
results, which must be free from granules. This liquid is placed 
in a bottle and the rest of the rose water added. Kohol can 
be used only by persons with black hair, and is employed par- 
ticularly for dyeing the eyebrows. As the coloring matter of 
this preparation consists of carbon in a state of fine division, the 
dye is perfectly harmless, but it is removed by washing. 


B. Two-Solution Dyes. 
SILVER HAIR DYES. 


These consist of two preparations contained in bottles marked 
1. and II. respectively. The first contains a solution of sulphide 
of potassium, pyrogallic acid, sulphide of sodium, etc., in alcohol. 
The second bottle contains the silver solution, and should be 
of dark amber-colored or black glass as the silver salts are de- 
composed by light. Blue glass can not be employed for this 
purpose. In use, some of the liquid from bottle I. is poured into 
a cup, and the hair is moistened with it by means of a soft brush. 
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The liquid from bottle II. is poured into a second cup and ap- 
plied with another brush. 


SILVER DyeE I. 
I. (In White Bottle.) 


SUN MIGe Ore POLASSII ts oss bona es siesta dss 7 OZ. 
ENTCO OMe tenner Se Ree en col tea ed 6% Tat. 


Si cmr ate en nt ek A ila ko 4% 02. 
Picea Walelin Rit etre as beth Mina hohe ce rat. 


The sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) appears in 
fragments of a liver-brown mass which readily dissolves in 
water. The solution must be filtered before being filled into 
bottles for sale, and, as it becomes turbid in the air, kept in well-— 
closed vessels. When the two solutions are brought together, 
black sulphide of silver results and darkens the hair. After the 
use of this preparation a disagreeable odor of rotten eggs adheres 
to the hair, but can be easily removed by washing, especially 
with one of the previously mentioned hair washes. 

The silver hair dye will be still better if the liquid contained 
in bottle II. is made by dropping into the solution, under con- 
tinual stirring, ammonia water, until the precipitate first formed 
is again dissolved, as in the following: 


SILVER Dye II. 


I. (In White Bottle.) 


Less @asee iN te AGU |e Ne ee op og ee 15 grains. 

PNICOUO IW OINAGY iets rt faint Pe Seas ab be eR I pint. 
II. (In Dark Bottle.) 

OHV eG reDIURALe eer ter se On cess wee Weta ess 150 grains. 

Wistiledumavem rs etre. cules ead vc elutes ars 23% OZ. 


HTUTIFO LILAC Lees ees oi ss asst whe Pads I OZ. 
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SILVER Dye III. 
I. Un White Bottle.) 


Sulphide ofsodiit <\..0 te van eee ere 120 grains. 

Distilled‘water:-045 3) es Pe ee ee 34 OZ. 
il. (In Dark Bottle.) 

Silverinitrate engin cree ree eee 45 grains. 

Distilled waters 2). tan Bane eee ee eee 3% OZ. 


TANNIN AND SILVER HAIR DYE. 


I. Un White Bottle.) 


Powdered nut-galls 5. 4e-uue lw eee 14 0Z 
MIE kos eae aM ines Hus Mean, Soe AS fee inte I pint 
Rose water. 2284 goin see ee I pint 


Boil the nut-galls in the water, strain the boiling liquid 
through a thick cloth into the rose water, and fill the still hot 
mixture into bottles which must be immediately closed. (It is 
essential that the liquid be hot during the filling, to guard 
against the development of mould.) 

II. (In Dark Bottle.) 
Silver Nitrates * 6. ae nee ae eee 54% 02. 
Distilled water: 4 7.m. once aeae ee eee I qt. 

Add ammonia water to the silver solution until the precipitate 

first formed is again dissolved. 


CoprpER Hair DYE. 
I. Un White Bottle.) 


Ferrocyanide of potassium.................. 7 OZ. 

Distilled water. Pe naek aig oe ae eee 1 qt. 
II. In Dark Bottle.) 

Sulphate. of coppers cru) tere ee 7 OZ. 

Distilled ‘waterni: eae en oe ee ee ee I qt. 


Add ammonia water to the copper solution until the light 
blue precipitate first formed again dissolves to a rich dark-blue 
liquid. This hair dye gives a dark-brown color. 
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EAU DE FONTAINE DE JOUVENCE, 


also called Auricome and Golden Hair Water, is no dye, but a 
bleaching agent which changes dark hair to a light blond or 
golden-yellow color. The preparation consists of peroxide of 
hydrogen, a substance possessing marked bleaching properties. 
Peroxide of hydrogen, or hydrogen dioxide, is at the pres- 
ent time made ona large scale by many manufacturers, and 
readily obtainable in the market. It would therefore scarcely 
pay any one to prepare it himself unless he were out of 
reach of the usual channels of trade, so that he could not ob- 
tain the preparation in a fresh state. Nevertheless it may be 
useful to state how it is made. Barium dioxide (or peroxide), 
which is a regular article of commerce, and is a stable com- 
pound which will keep for any length of time if kept in 
tightly closed bottles, is treated with water until the dioxide 
forms with it a thin, smooth milk. This is gradually added 
to dilute sulphuric acid, cooled with ice or kept otherwise as 
cold as possible, until the sulphuric acid is almost entirely 
neutralized. The solution is then allowed to settle and the 
clear liquid drawn off. For bleaching purposes, this is pure 
enough. Only it must be ascertained that the amount of free 
acid present, without which the hydrogen dioxide does not 
keep well, is only small. Other acids can be used besides 
sulphuric, but the latter is the most convenient. If an alkali 
is added to hydrogen dioxide so that the reaction becomes 
alkaline, it will decompose very rapidly. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances (when acid, and kept in a cool 
place) it will gradually deteriorate, and finally be entirely con- 
verted into oxygen gas, which escapes, and plain water. 
_ Peroxide or dioxide of hydrogen, when applied to the hair 
asa bleaching agent, must be used in a dilute condition at 
first. Those who use it for the first time should always make 
preliminary trials with the liquid upon odd bunches of hair 
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(such as may at any time be procured at hair-dressers’ shops) 
resembling that which is to be bleached, before actually ap- 
plying it to the latter. 

The hair to be bleached is deprived of fat by washing with 
soap solution, the soap is washed out with water, and the per- 
oxide of hydrogen applied. 


WHISKER DYE. 


Ty Acetate of lead 27 ares totes ee ee 134 OZ, 

Distilled ¥water. 540 eee one layin 

I], Caustic potassacge rok! ie eee eee 34 OZ. 
Distilled water. kee eee ee Teat, 


Dissolve the acetate of lead (“sugar of lead’’) in the warm 
water, filter the solution, and add ammonia water until a pre- 
cipitate ceases to form..* Collect the precipitate*on aifilter, 


wash it by pouring distilled water over it eight or ten times, 


and while still moist introduce it into solution II. Stir re- 


peatedly, and after twelve hours leave the vessel at rest until 


the solution has become clear. Then decant it from the sedi- 


ment, which may be treated a second time with solution II. 
For use, the beard is washed with soap, and combed with a 
fine rubber comb dipped in the solution. 


C. Depilatories. 


Combinations of sulphur with the alkaline metals calcium, 
barium, and strontium rapidly destroy the hair; for this rea- 
son tanners use the “gas lime” from gas works, which con- 
tains calcium sulphide, for removing the hair from hides. All 
the depilatories used cosmetically, even rhusma employed in 
the Orient for removing the beard, owe their activity to the 
presence of calcium sulphide. 


CALCIUM SULPHIDE 


has usually been lauded as a perfectly harmless depilatory. 


This is a great mistake, however, since it has often done seri- 


> 
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ous harm, through careless application by persons unfamiliar 
with its caustic and corrosive effects. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the sx against its action; otherwise super- 
ficial irritation, or even destruction of the skin may result. 

Calcium sulphide cannot be made by the action of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen upon lime. It is usually made by heating at 
a low red heat, in a securely closed crucible, an intimate mix- 
ture of 100 parts of finely powdered quicklime with go parts 
of precipitated sulphur. Mix together: 


Ae ete MSU DUC er et eh /ca sie he wai 0 4 OZ, 
St ict ene MTN Mee etd nt oaks OAS a ee 25 OZ. 
IEC meted. re eur teh creel OT. oc wa: oe Meine « 202, 
SS EALC IM PO WUE Nich testy scale tars he SIAR tek es DOT, 
Wie mlenOie Pest a ies Bile bie BOs. 30 grains, 
@ TOmpeppetinints ee an. ec eatin 10 grains, 


The resulting mass must be filled at once into an air-tight 
jar, as the calcium sulphide is decomposed in the atmosphere. 
For use, some of the mass is moistened with water, painted 
on the skin, and washed off with water after thirty to forty- 
five minutes. This and all other depilatories act only tem- 
porarily, that is, they destroy only the hair projecting above 
the surface without killing the hair bulbs; after some time 
the hair grows again and the preparation must be reapplied. 


BARIUM SULPHIDE, 


which is likewise used as a depilatory, is made by heating 
barium sulphate with charcoal, extracting the residue with 
water, and mixing the resulting product with starch paste. In 
its effects barium sulphide equals the preceding preparation, 
but it decomposes more readily. 


DEPILATORY PASTE, 
POWGerecrCaustic Mie ey 00). sci! ahs sues hale 2 Ib. 
SEATORMPOW Chava wage cries: Go ks che cua ist oa. 2D, 
DOCIUIMESU Nice merenetn ia ated Ledesl! sae sual ee 2 TaOze 
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Sodium sulphide is made by saturating strong caustic soda 
solution with sulphuretted hydrogen. The other ingredients 
are added to the solution of sodium sulphide. 


DEPILATORY POWDER. 


Barium sulphide,< oo. ea eee 8 ie eee I OZ. 
Zinc OX1de 6 Shs Ge A te I OZ. 
Powdered starch 12056) foe a ee eee tT OZ. 


Make into paste with a little water when required for use. 


RHUSMA, 


is a depilatory made by mixing powdered quicklime (unslaked) 
with orpiment (yellow sulphide of arsenic), and used in the Orient. 
Owing to its poisonousness and the destructive effects of the 
caustic lime on the skin, this preparation should never be 
employed. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WAX POMADES, BANDOLINES, AND BRIL 
LIANTINES. 


THE so-called wax pomades, stick pomatum, and bando- 
lines serve to stiffen the hair and are frequently employed by 
hair dressers. The former two articles possess some adhesive 
power by which they fasten the hair together; bandolines are 
mucilaginous fluids which generally contain bassorin (or vege- 
table mucilage present in tragacanth), quince seeds, etc. 


A. Wax Pomades. 


STICK POMATUM. 


This is usually formed into oval or round sticks which are 
wrapped in tin foil. They are colored and perfumed as de- 
sired. The ordinary varieties are: white, for light blond hair, 
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which is left uncolored; pink, colored with carmine; brown, 
colored with umber; and black, colored with bone black. The 
coloring matters are always rubbed up with oil. Red poma- 
tum may be colored with alkanet root, which is macerated for 
some time with the melted fat. The base of these prepara- 
tions consists of: ) 


EAU CROC te ere enn hear LR a Si 4 |b 
BE ALTO Wetter eter Croc! OR eg r22ip 
MDE py a a A se tet Re S0R ana a 6 lb 


The mass may be made harder or softer by increasing or 
diminishing the wax. The perfumes generally used are oils 
of bergamot, lemon, clove, and thyme, with an addition of 
some Peru balsam. 


B. Beard Wax. 


BEARD WAX (CIRE A MOUSTACHES). 


PTDL lerge a ree tao el es ahevelie ss ae 0! « Bee toges M2 Ds 
TE PESECCRO LOL AUNOUG . 4i)04 4 <i sale poe ete e's 2. Ib, 
ee ela ckin 0 yeti Lote tate caveValinss 6 olghte ea 6 |b 
BPO TOMO U aCe teas fa sleyu'e «oe ate ecel os 2 |b. 
PRG aUTMID ALS ALINET Geese fein 1she le or vire la ini a.p « Sve ocoss Dalbs 
EO CON OG icy Wig ey ita e wos a bess hel noe OS Th 2: 
TEC caTlCd atm eicl''e sivas e ele oe eines dws SOL, 
COM Kove Ter alg Was Ve) oe Se Ne ear ae era 34 OZ 


CASI CISC AIO WCOCLEG st cM ovs ae erect owes 2 Ven On 
ILE ERCes (0) 4 LO X01 a ao IO OZ. 

DVI CuW AK Rear eee Tee Och aka wile olave Sieele ow « OnOz: 

Ne i a ee Te Mh a0. old wi piele ws +e 3202. 
OO e er OAT OUe Gur taints OR cay evga a blo elas 20 drops. 
IO Lee OMI ia eee tae is os. csiae os.) dp acde ro drops. 
APE UEE OSG Seno Ty 6, iy esl! sya srt 6 ota 1o drops. 


Rub the powdered soap with the mucilage, previously di- 
luted with nine ounces of water, then add the wax and gly- 
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cerin, and heat the mass on a water-bath, stirring constantly, 
until it becomes homogeneous. Lastly add the oils, and pour 
the mass into suitable moulds. 

For brown or black wax the corresponding color is added. 
The mass is formed into sticks the thickness of a lead pencil. 


C. Bandolines. 


BANDOLINE AUX AMANDES. 


Tragacanths << J2% .cucseaueie cane Ee cat aL AROZs 
Rose wateric OS ns pee ee a ene eee roc ats: 
Oilvof bitter almond. cies. eee 34 OZ 


Crush the tragacanth, place it in the rose water, and leave 
it at rest in a warm spot, stirring occasionally, until the traga- 
canth has swollen toa slimy mass. Press it first through a 
coarse and then through a finer cloth, add a little carmine and 
the oil of bitter almond. 


BANDOLINE A LA ROSE. 


This is made like the preceding, only substituting 11% oz 
of oil of rose for the oil of bitter almond. Other varieties 
may be produced by the use of different odors. 


D. Brillantines. 


Under various names preparations are placed on the mar- 
ket which render the hair both soft and glossy. The chief 
constituent of all these articles is gylcerin which is perfumed 
according to taste and stained reddish or violet. As many 
aniline colors easily dissolve in glycerin, they are generally 
used for this purpose. Formerly, before glycerin was obtain- 
able in sufficient purity, brillantines were chiefly made of cas- 
tor oil dissolved in alcohol, but on account of the fact that 
glycerin is cheaper than castor oil with alcohol, the former is 
preferable. | 
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BRILLANTINE. 
CFG din Hy ies eR gee ea Ce ee Poor |b 
Extract of jasmine (or other flower)........ 2 ts: 
OLEOLISSE. 

Givcetime ce. ; see a Rae a le a 4 Ib. 
SaSCO Ot eR ye oe Nall lec orc hob ha, os, acl Maerua LD 
IMO IBDOLO AIO ee i ulieia cen s bc eigtne eo 2 es 34 OZ. 
ROPE OM rte ore ca acl egies ee 8 sass Be etc 34 OZ, 


OOM GL OM eta A at ch als <6 hh oeliicwio's 150 grains, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SKIN COSMETICS ‘AND FACE LOTIONS. 


THE use of skin cosmetics and paints is of remote anti- 
quity, but varies in different nations according to their civi- 
lization and their sense of beauty. While among certain 
Oriental nations dark blue rings around the eyes, with yellow 
lips and nails, pass for beautiful, the European prizes only a 
white skin with a delicate tinge of red; Italian ladies in the 
middle ages used the dark red juice of the fruit of the deadly 
night-shade as a paint, hence the name bella donna, 2.e., beau- 
tiful lady. (According to Matthiolus, the name herba bella 
donna arose from the fact that Italian ladies used a distilled 
water of the plant as a cosmetic.) Owing to its marked effect 
on the eyes, by dilating the pupil and increasing the lustre, 
this juice also heightens the brilliancy of the eye, though at 
the expense of its health. 

While in the last century face-painting was a universal 
fashion, it is nowadays resorted to only by persons whose skin 
requires some artificial help. But nobody desires that the 
cosmetic should be perceptible on the skin. Hence it must 
be laid down asa rule that paints and all cosmetics should be 
so compounded that it is not easily possible to the observer 
to recognize that some artificial means has been employed for 
beautifying the skin. 

We give below a number of such articles, which come as © 
near as possible to this ideal without injuring the skin. As 
every skin cosmetic cannot but occlude the pores of the skin, 
it should be removed as soon as possible—an advice to be 
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heeded particularly by actors and actresses, who must appear 
painted on the boards. we 


A. White Skin Cosmetics. 


FRENCH WHITE (BLANC FRANCAIS). 


ple HC UL tprter terete Werte trcl = eit) Sak we 6, Seed av atemene 4 |b. 
MUG REMOliere eerie im. 6 sre bess «ork ole o's 75 grains. 
OOM OR PAO Reis che tes, 6's sicce is 6's odes e 75 grains, 


The talcum must be reduced to the finest powder, levi- 
gated, dried, and then perfumed. Owing to its unctuous na- 
ture, it readily adheres to the skin, and as it has no effect on 
it and does not change color, it is the best of all powders. 


LIQUID BISMUTH WHITE; PEARL WHITE (BLANC PERLE 


LIQUIDE). 
DUT Ale Ol DISUMUCH tees 6 wis 016 siete bee oie tel: 
BR SESW AEC USOR RPA TEES SeLOy gg thie a Sha oS 6 yar I qt. 
ree OW ElAWALCE hr tciys See ole di a's sles I qt. 


When standing at rest, the subnitrate of bismuth sinks to 
the bottom, while the supernatant fluid becomes quite clear. 
The bottle must therefore be vigorously shaken immedi- 
ately before use. When this preparation remains on the skin 
for some length of time, it loses its pure white color and be- 
comes yellow, or darker, through the gradual formation of a 


black sulphur compound. 


VENETIAN CHALK (CRAIE VENETIENNE). 


is made exactly like the French white, above; the only differ- 
ence between the two preparations is that the talcum for the 
latter is brought to a red heat, which, however, causes it in 


part to lose the power of adhering to the skin. 
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B. Red Skin Cosmetics (Rouges). 


ROUGE VEGETAL ROSE LIQUIDE. 


Ammonia water. si ics Sec rene 2502: 
Carmine ss osu (oies Teepe kelapaienencr ey eaceeeteee 1 AO7: 
Essencesof sroses (triple) tet eee 2% oz. 
ROSE Water iia cies se cee ene ae eee 2 qts. 


This superior preparation, which serves mainly for color- 
ing the lips, is made as follows: Reduce the carmine to pow- 
der; macerate it in the ammonia in a three or four pint bot- 
tle for several days, add the other ingredients, and let it stand 
for a week under oft-repeated agitation. At the end of that 
time the bottle is left undisturbed until the contents have be- 
come quite clear, when they are carefully decanted and filled 
into bottles for sale. 

In order to obtain this preparation in proper form, only 
the finest carmine should be used. That known in the mar- 
ket as “No. 40” is the best. This alone will produce a cos- 
metic that, when brought in contact with the skin, will give 
a vivid red color. 

In place of carmine, which requires the presence of am- 
monia if it is to remain in solution, the anilin color known as 
cosine may be used. Of this, very minute amounts will be suf- 
ficient to impart the proper tint. It is impracticable to give 
exact proportions, as these must be determined in each case 
by experiment. It is necessary to avoid an excess. The tint 
of a liquid colored by eosine may not appear deep, and yet 
when it is applied to the skin a decidedly deeper stain than 
was desired may be produced. Hence each addition of fresh 
coloring matter must be carefully controlled by a practical test. 


ROUGE EN FEUILLES. 


Cut from thick, highly calendered paper circular disks 
about 2% inches in diameter, and cover them with a layer of 
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carmine containing just enough gum acacia to make it adhere 
to the paper. For use, the leaf is breathed on, a pledget of 
fine cotton is rubbed over it, and the adhering color is trans- 
ferred to the skin. 


ROUGE EN PATE. 


OAC eereeee Pe ee cn ut eS I Oz 
RCA e RRR net eapenr heAE 2 Nie gin 21 OZ 
Gace Clits, Weimer e. Ch Kahrs 3405s ecs At aed 134 02 


The ingredients in finest powder are mixed in a mortar by 
prolonged trituration, then water is added in small portions to 
form a doughy mass to be filled into shallow porcelain dishes 
about the diameter of a dollar. If the rouge is desired darker 
for the use of actors and dark-complexioned persons, the pro- 
portion of carmine should be increased. 


a 


ROUGE EN TASSES. 


CO my NMI ea cine ks ok Sires, o's Date "os es 102, 

BE IGMTIMBNOMCLeT tact. 1. GF, shots Be sie eanchd eles 1 lb. 
nna Nee asia as aia Sale as 1% oz. 
UIE OSC her Ta etree ey ee he cias a aie oo the I5 grains. 


This rouge, when dry, has a greenish metallic lustre; it is 


prepared and sold like rouge en pate. 


BLEU VEGETAL POUR LES VEINES. 


SVE Te Pale CAVA LIS e ers es hank a neuace sera uss Tel: 
Pee Mae IC Mente Pre Se 8G hay wlafei'e eve wiats we 4 134 OZ. 
CeCe ee ee Ben ha Gal ih Ae ae T_OZ, 


To the powdered solids add sufficient water to form a mass 
to be rolled into sticks. For use, a pencil is breathed on, 
rubbed against the rough side of a piece of white glove leather, 
and the veins are marked with the adhering color on the skin 
coated with pearl white. Of course, some dexterity is re- 
quired to make the veins appear natural by the use of this 


blue color. 
18 
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ROUGE ALLOXANE (ALLOXAN RED; MUREXIDE PAINT). 


Cold icréam 50.0): ac testes ie ne ees 1 |b. 
ATOR an Secs ace, tease cnet ce mare ene cet eee 75 grains. 


Dissolve the alloxan in a little water and mix it intimately 
with any desired cold-creaam. The mixture is white, but when 
transferred to the skin gradually becomes red. The prepara- 
tion sold in Austria, etc., under the name of ‘ Schnuda”’ is 
identical with this alloxan paint. 


C. Face Lotions. 


The skin often contains spots with marked color which are 
more or less unsightly; for instance, freckles, liver spots, 
mother’s marks (nevi), etc. Unfortunately we know of no 
remedy which radically removes them; even chemical prepa- 
rations with the most energetic effects, which of course must 
never be employed owing to their destructive action on the 
skin, cannot entirely do away with these dark spots which 
have their seat in the lower layers of the skin. But the pub- 
lic demands preparations for the removal of freckles, liver 
spots, etc., and—obtains them. We subjoin the formulas for 
several of such sécret remedies, but declare emphatically that 
none of them will completely effect the desired result. 


FRECKLE MILK (LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE). 


Camphot it). hoa ece ee ee eee 134 OZ. 
Ammonium chloride:) aces) uneeieres 34 OZ. 
Corrosive-sublimates tpmes. sca yee 150 grains. 
Albuinvens sc). acme teh ve cto see eee 3% oz. 
ROSE Waters oo. 2: Sinise petelepetereteaes nets easement 2 lb. 


We call attention to the fact that the sublimate (bichloride 
of mercury) is very poisonous and must be used with the 


greatest care. 
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FRECKLE LOTION. 


PAN GCIIGARL OO Lemme de Pitts OP ils c oretele es 13407, 
Blacktheliebore rodtva. 4. 3 PN peas pooh eh ate 134 OZ. 
SPOTS 5 Gs pos lias ice eee nae eR 34 OZ. 
imo MMe CS AMOR tele ec iccu te cys 150 grains. 
ROTO fal rere ter eet Me es elise ear a, 6 wae, des I50 grains. 
Je) AON a EE ocho oe ee a 2 qts. 


Macerate for a week and filter. 


EAU LENTICULEUSE. 


HOcASsiuMMCaArDONAten Wes itele hs koe sles c s0s 7 OZ. 
Se UM ee Bee ie teh so tots! Yoke, aoe wanes 34 OZ. 
ae MOWER AWALE I is) oes soins e's oc aise 5 2 qts. 
BCOUG Wma eee ie tartans sr alets's ss isis! aie; Wel ours FOL. 


POtasstimeCaTWONACE dg. swites ci: os accw fers I4 OZ 
AVANT WR TRE ie CP ON asthe re 16 tes'e, 0 dah aed ae ex'dl 4 |b 
Bose myc Clirigr tsah. Occ ere elas sis iste aici he Ye 14 OZ 
JA TI OLEL AION hoes de, ee OL I aa a 7 OZ 
Dy ROULOSC? oo eth te Par tele tated ss its «aye ee 88 I50 grains. 
GPOMCINGAMON aera eye nat hy eaters egies 75 grains. 


IMO SCM PEGI erate Aci selel ss, iolal sss) s ost erstaless W's 2 qts. 
WFANGE-NOWEL WALEL si ache. sles ols woe ee es Tact: 

VCCI ee Heats soe Sales ces eoejee eee» # Tal be 
TOCiesiim CATDONAtCr sme. s seco esd ss a 3% 02. 

BAIT Pe HOLM CIIZOLN Ney cie em ves <b, 2@ hie aie!n es 34 to 134 O27. 


Add only enough of the. alcoholic tincture of benzoin to 
render the liquid slightly opalescent or milky. 


LOTION FOR CHAPPED SKIN. 


GIN Cet ree ens. Pa ea eM yne nie) ove y 6 ye, 6 0s) 4 Ib. 
NN cCeCMp arn M rey aT N OPUS Aner ype ate rs eGo Gs Sl eyehe 6 Pgh 
WAU W ACCU er he Ie eee te a eer eie’s eve er BP Qt 


Color pale red with cochineal. 
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EAU DE PERLES. 


White Soap sik siete eo uee. Rue eee Tale 

Dissolved;in: Water (ves) cts cee ee 4 qts. 

Gly Cerinis ete seer ee isl oy 

Add ;/Rosé water ieee eee ees boas WELT Ce 
Tincturée+of musk... a. see ee 150 grains. 


To be colored bluish with some indigo-carmin. 


TEINT DE VENUS. 


Alcoholic:soap Solutions! 12752 erence one 2 qts. 
Carbonate of potassium estou eee. 3% 02. 
Extract,0f orange: lower... oe eee 22.07 


The soap solution is made as concentrated as possible, and 
the entire fluid colored with cochineal; in place of the extract 
of orange flower, other essences or extracts may also be em- 
ployed. For use, some of the ligiud is poured into the wash 


water. 
PULCHERINE. 

Carbonate ‘of potassium on. ee 14 OZ. 

W Atel cnet eslacers Seah oe ete ate eee eee 4 |b. 
Orange-flower water. .\.9.1.4 saeieNecee neue 21\b: 
Alcohol. cpus anes Gee Reever er eee 3% OZ. 
OU Of nerOlan sou) Moi tener ee ene 150 grains. 
Tincture. otevanillay exanecec sean 34 02. 


The preceding preparations owe their activity merely to 
the presence of carbonate of potassium which forms an emul- 
sion with the fat of the skin and thus resembles in its effects 
a mild soap. The other ingredients only serve to render the 
composition fragrant. 


D. Toilet Powders. 


Toilet powders are used to impart whiteness and smooth- 
ness to the skin; hence they are merely a kind of dry cosmctic 


which are applied by means of a powder puff or a hare’s foot. 
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Their main ingredients are starch and talcum powders, per- 
fumed and sometimes tinted arose-red color. It is immaterial 
what kind of starch is used; rice, wheat, and potato starch 
are equally effective, provided they are clear white and in the 
finest powder. In some cases the bitter-almond bran remain- 
ing after the expression of the fixed oil and the preparation of 
’ the oil of bitter almond is likewise used for toilet powders. 
The more thoroughly these powders are rubbed into the skin, 
the whiter the latter becomes and the less easily can they be 
detected. 


WHITE TOILET POWDER. 


Bigetlevigated zinc white, 2... 4 steed ons oes 134 OZ. 
Rite le Gi trata Clam etree er aid or w. erehiocel oa ore a 134 OZ. 
CarMate Ol MAGNESIA’. 3.5 8)0.2 5 sins a wie sole ls 134 02. 
OiOeLOCeMe ner ta bel ls Macnee ces @s 6 . 20 drops. 
OUPOUOLMIG oni ta 2h src es Bea he eke oe 20 drops. 
Mix intimately. 
PINK TOILET POWDER. 
White Loulet powder (see above)... :. ..- 534 02. 
CRM ttie Mi ee ee Aes oe he 8 Glace ene o's 8 grains. 
POUDRE DE PISTACHES. 
Ste ICA let te erence save ae ede: 61, Sete ie ss 10 lb 
RE ee Me er Sai al elode ng 9: so, Hleiela 8 10 lb 
PROT RIAV ENO CL ie amo 0 evaekee ea so: '5.0i- vise close 34 OZ 
COTE ery eae eS eine acl else ee tee § 1% OZ. 
pr OC AMON ott. nis cae a se oe a te 75 grains. 


The oil must have been completely extracted from the 
pistachio meal, which is to be reduced to the finest powder. 


POUDRE A LA ROSE. 


DEAT CeO WOCte ei eee ehor are ole aisain'e « 20 Ib. 

(EAT IN ern ee ee Sass nko hac atai ne 34 OZ. 
OU Ol LOS esa a tle tai ies Brite targa ra Yo OL. 
Oiotrsantala: 6.5: Pn eek got ter EN W% OZ: 
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POUDRE A LA VIOLETTE. 


Starch: powder. Se ee re eee 20 Ib. 
Orris’root; in: fine powdery. 475) wae. eee 10 Ib. 

Oil of bergamot. Gu. eee runner 34 OZ. 
Oil of clement ots. tect re eee ene) eee 34 OZ. 
Oilloticloves. ia fica eee eee 150 grains. 
Oilvofonerolis 22.420 Pee Ven ee eee I50 grains. 


POUDRE BLANCHE SURFINE (POUDRE DE RIZ). 


Starch powders.) 02. b rere 4 eee zo Ib. 
Subnitrate ot bismuthss. .eu eee 2 |b. 

Oil: of lemon: 303. bsee a ate eee eee 34 OZ. 
Oil OF LOSE in eR ieleha ict ae eer een eee 150 grains. 


BLANC DE PERLES SEC (DRY PEARL WHITE). 


Venetian chalk?) ae en eee ee 20 |b. 
Subnitrate of-bismuthit. cae. ee cee ee ee 42 OZ 
ZANG. white .cs.2402 SES, ee ee AS. OZ. 
Oot emon ves kee | ce ee ee 1% 0z 


Starch powder, 4.) wie peste ie ae rib; 
SAliCyllO-acidhs. 1s 7 sudo ee eae une een 150 grains. 


This mixture, which is best left unperfumed, does excellent 
service when used to prevent an offensive odor in stockings 
or shoes. The inside of the stockings is dusted with the pow- 
der, and every week a teaspoonful is sprinkled into the shoes. 


SKIN GLOSS. 


Carbonatesof potassit inven...) ieee 134 OZ. 
Powdered “sperinaceti@ eu.) cue 134 OZ. 
Starch; powdery.,:.°.< Viger Talos 
Benzoin coc oc ee Pen ay 34 OZ. 
Olof bitter-alménd? geste ee eee 150 grains. 


Mix intimately and preserve in well-closed boxes. For 


use, stir some into water. 
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KALODERM. 
NVITC AUELLOUL tepmepragh es 8 S682 aie he a thi ntns 4 |b 
PLONE Dial wrenewenet soe sys. 0°) elcals ec 8 ald telb 
@rEtsLOOU MOEN eANOWGUE! yc sfc els esl ees Te 1b: 
URETAC UO LOGON rere fetes is eels ee 2 Sy ASR I pint. 
Cr Cela aren emt fe Assay Bla ginle’s GulliOZ: 


Form into a dough which is thinned with water and painted 
on the skin. 


MUSK PASTE (FOR WASHING THE HANDS). 


POWGCLECS WIM SOa i date syria «ye elald ss vee Oi 2 Ib. 
Oris root,.in fine powder. .) 62.0. 6.5 ses % Ib. 
EUG LEO W LOD ie ie, sea soa oh dun? Bre! a eas 1% 02. 
OmmOimieMOlmein: get, ey re ee ele Saal 34 OZ. 
CRUE S06) Vee A i ce Os an ae 150 grains. 
IC HINCLOURTIUIS Kee te, ee le lw, We aie ac. 1% fl. oz. 
GU IV Cree ON eh cc G oe Pre ie sal eo cishae oot s 2 tl.0z 


Rub the starch with the glycerin in a mortar until they 
are thoroughly mixed. Then transfer the mixture to a por- 
celain capsule and apply a heat gradually raised to 284° F. 
(and not exceeding 290° F.), stirring constantly, until the 
starch granules are completely dissolved, and a translucent 
jelly is formed. Then gradually incorporate with it the pow- 
dered soap and orris root, and lastly the oils and tincture. 


WHITENING THE HANDS. 


To keep the hands soft and white, it is essential that they 
should not be too frequently wetted. Housework of all kinds is 
detrimental, and once they are thoroughly roughened it is a 
difficult matter to restore the natural softness and whiteness, 
unless a long rest is given them. However, with care and at- 
tention a good deal can be done to prevent an unsightly ap- 
pearance. After any hard work they should be well cleaned 
with good soap and warm water, to which a little oatmeal has 
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been added, and after being thoroughly dried the following 
application should be well rubbed into the skin: 


WHITENING CREAM. 


ZMCOXIE 13.) el oe epee oer 2 drams 
Boric acid. tase ei eos ee arene eee I dram 
Almond: oil's se... 250 ee eerie ee 14' OZ 
Lanolin (anhydrous).) 40 ei ee ee 1% oz. 
Glycerin yi. oe nae ee eee ee ee eae _2 drams. 
Rose waterccc.  e eee oe eee 1% OZ. 


Mix the lanolin and almond oil in a warm mortar, add the 
zinc oxide and boric acid and rub together until quite smooth ; 
then add the glycerin and rose water. If applied at night a 
pair of soft kid gloves should be worn, and they should not fit 
too tightly. 


TOILET OATMEAL. 


Toilet oatmeal consists simply of fine oatmeal perfumed 
with some characteristic perfume, such as rose, heliotrope, 
violet, etc. 


SKIN Foop FOR HANDS. — 


Cacao butters yen ene Bie tees aan ee 107 
Ol of.sweet almondSih te ee ee 1 Oz: 
Oxide: of zine.) 7-5 eit ee ea eee 1 dram. 
Borax: ca) eccead oe Ce oe ne eee 1 dram 
Boric! acide. 2 Oc), Bees ee 1 dram 
Oil of bergamot... teens on ee eee 6 drops 


Heat the cacao butter and oil of almonds in a double boiler, 
and when thoroughly blended add the zinc and borax; stir as it 
cools, and add the oil of bergamot last. Rub into the hands 
at night. 
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RV CT OUSGWOOW abt fence n00 anu ieenuere ee soe 30 parts. / 
CIV CCU ar pemnee ENE aes Sale Ne act aiecdy 20 parts. 

EOL oe eect SOS ic es Pad ase AOU wes 10 parts. 
Huealyptol ose usies. Paice tL anesthe Metis 2 parts. 
Mileofebitter: AlIMONGSi eres 5 os 5's 5 oes oe elas I part. 


Mix thoroughly. On retiring rub the hands thoroughly and 
protect by wearing gloves. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE NAILS. 


NAIL SOFTENER. 


To prepare the nails for manicuring, a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide may be used. If the nails are gently rubbed with a 
soft cloth dipped in the solution, and then washed with water, 
they may be readily manicured. 


NAIL POLISHES. 


French chalk is frequently employed for this purpose, or a 
heavy variety of precipitated chalk tinted with a little Armenian 
bole or carmine. It may be perfumed, if desired, with otto of 
roses or geranium oil. Oxide of tin diluted with twice its weight 
of chalk is also used as a nail polish. Equal parts of precipitated 
silica and prepared chalk form an excellent polisher. 


FINGER-NAIL POLISHING POWDER. 


IPOWOCTEC IN OlCAte i i. wie nk sede Cen I OZ: 
PREG VROOWOCKR Wht teen A, 5... Lele ose Skies « 7 OZ. 
Reem PN ee tet. 6s pei shale oH 6° oe 1 scruple. 
UL OIOMEOSC rts cs sv uleale ceed cies 8 minims. 
FSO HMICLOM eee rete 6g ees ea side Mba sd 5 minims 


Triturate carefully together. 
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NAIL OINTMENT. 


White/petrolatum : 0d. 2g et) a eee 4 OZ., av. 
White Castile soap, powder ................. ¥% 02Z., av. 
Oil of bergamot or other perfume............ Sufficient. 


This is used for softening the nails, curing hangnails, etc. 
It is to be applied at night, the fingers being covered with gloves. 


LIQUID FINGER-NAIL ENAMEL. 


Hard parafiin |) 500 oe vee te ea ee as 1 dram. 
Oi olrosers ie Le NUN NS OAD A oe ea 3 drops. 
Chloroform i055 Soe pate en ee eee ate 2atoz 


Wax POLISH FOR THE NAILS. 


EOSIN ens S85 k. 5 Pine ae ay nae re ree ee ah alOuorains: 
White wax slic tc ee 30 grains. 
DSpermacett ... Lihue hci Woden eee nen en eee 30 grains. 
White petrolatumys . 20h ee ree 410 grains. 


The important point in the manufacture of pastes of this 
kind is to have the anilin dye in the finest possible state of sub- 
division. It would be best, perhaps, to dissolve the dye in a 
little alcohol, and incorporate the solution with the melted 
petrolatum. 


NAIL VARNISH. 


This may be prepared by dissolving % dram of paraffin 
wax in 2 ounces of petroleum ether. It may be tinted pink 
with a little oil of alkanet, and should be applied with a camel’s 
hair brush. Care should be taken to keep the bottle away from 
lights, as it is highly inflammable. 

An inexpensive but very satisfactory nail varnish is tincture 
of benzoin, applied with a camel’s hair brush. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WATER-SOFTENERS AND BATH SALTS. 


THESE consist essentially of alkaline carbonates, which act 
chemically on the lime salts in the water, precipitating the lime 
as calcium carbonate. Ordinary washing soda is quite effective 
in softening water, but only a small quantity is desirable for 
washing purposes, as an excess is apt to roughen the skin. 

Sequicarbonate of soda is now largely used for softening water. 
It consists of small, silky needle crystals, which may be delicately 
perfumed, and in this form it quickly dissolves in the water. 
It is best kept in bottles or wooden cases, but if exposed to the 
air for any length of time it does not lose water and become 
powdery like ordinary carbonate of soda. 

Borax is a milder form of water-softener, and an excess is not 
so harmful as in the case of carbonate of soda. It does not 
dissolve so readily, but in the powdered form it is perhaps 
more convenient than washing soda and may be sprinkled from a 
tin with a perforated lid into the hand basin, as required. Some- 
times a mixture of powdered borax with dried carbonate of 
soda is used for this purpose. 

Carbonate of ammonia and liquid ammonia are also em- 
ployed for water-softening. The former is not so convenient to 
use as the liquid form, but the latter has the disadvantage of a 
strong smell. This is overcome in the so-called toilet ammonias 
by perfuming with some flower odor, such as violet. 

The most suitable perfumes for water-softeners are oils of 
citronella, lemongrass, lavender, rosemary, and pine. A little 
camphor may be added if desired. Heliotropin also makes a 
pleasant and inexpensive perfume, only a few grains being 
required to a pound of sequicarbonate of soda. 
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EFFERVESCING BATH POWDER. 


An effervescing powder for the bath may be made by the 
following formula: | . 


sodium: bicarbonate cuenta) ener 85.0 parts. 
Tartariciactd:: 5.0% oh ares cc een eeire nae 71.0 parts. 
Corn starch.2./../7 foc eine 113.0 parts. 
Olof lemon... oo eA Nee ote anne ee 0.9 part. 
Oil of iris: a '. or a a 0.3 part. 
OiboPcandnga cs. 20 24s ee al ee eee 0.3 part. 


Mix intimately. When brought in contact with water this 
mixture evolves carbon dioxide. 


VIOLET AMMONIA. 


Household ammonia: 7.2.4.0) eet 1 gallon. 


Perfume with 4 ounces violet oil dissolved in 10 ounces 
alcohol, and used in a quantity to suit. Color green or purple. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WE ECAR By Oar 
MOUTH. 


BESIDES the red lips and the gums, the teeth in particular 
ornament the mouth. Unfortunately there are but few per- 
sons who can boast of a perfectly healthy set of teeth, which 
is found as a normal condition only among savages and ani- 
mals. The chief causes of the admitted fact that most persons 
have some defect in the mouth—bad teeth, pale gums, offen- 
sive odor—lie in part in our civilization with the ingestion of 


17 
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hot and sometimes sour food, in part in the lack of attention 
bestowed on the care of the mouth by many people. The 
care of the mouth is most important after meals and in the 
morning; particles of food lodge even between the most per- 
fect teeth and undergo rapid decomposition in the high tem- 
perature prevailing in the mouth. This gives rise to a most 
disagreeable odor, and the decomposition quickly extends to 
the teeth. 

Perfectly normal healthy teeth consist of a hard, brilliant 
external coat, the enamel, which opposes great resistance to 
acid and decomposing substances. But unfortunately the 
enamel is very sensitive to changes of temperature and easily 
cracks, thus admitting to the bony part of the teeth sucli 
deleterious substances and leading to their destruction. The 
bulk of the tooth consists of a porous mass of bone which is 
easily destroyed, and thus the entire set may be lost. 

Hygienic perfumery is able to offer to the public means by 
which a healthy set of teeth can be kept in good condition 
and the disease arrested in affected teeth, and by which an 
agreeable freshness is imparted to the gums and lips. While 
true perfumes may be looked upon as more or less of a lux- 
ury, the hygiene of the mouth is a necessity; for we have to 
deal with the health and preservation of the important masti- 
catory apparatus which is necessary to the welfare of the 
whole body, so that the esthetic factor occupies a secondary 
position, or rather results as a necessary consequence froma 
proper care of the mouth. 

With no other hygienic article have so many sins been 
committed as with those intended for the teeth; we have had 
occasion to examine a number of tooth powders, some of them 
very high-priced, which were decidedly injurious,. Thus we 
have known of cases in which powdered pumice stone, colored 
and perfumed, has been sold asa tooth powder. Pumice 
stone, however, resembles glass in its composition and acts on 
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the teeth like a fine file which rapidly wears away the enamel 
and exposes the frail bony substance. It needs no further 
explanation to prove the destructive effects of such a powder 
on the teeth. 

Many person prize finely powdered wood charcoal as a 
tooth powder, and to some extent they are right. Wood char- 
coal always contains alkalies which neutralize the injurious 


acids, besides traces of products of dry distillation which pre- 


vent decomposition But these valuable properties are coun- ~~ 


teracted by the fact that charcoal is always more or less gritty, 
or, being insoluble, will lodge between the teeth and form 
the nucleus for the lodgement of other substances. 

In compounding articles for the mouth and teeth—tooth 
powders and mouth washes—the objects aimed at are to neu- 
tralize the chemical processes that injure the teeth and gums, 
and to restore freshness and resisting power to the relaxed 
gums and mucous membranes. 

Remnants of food left in the mouth after meals soon de- 
velop acids which attack the teeth; they are neutralized by 
basic substances or alkalies which counteract them. 

The formation of organic acids from food remnants is 
caused by microscopic fungi (schizomycetes) which adhere 
to the teeth (so-called tartar) in the absence of cleanliness; 
against these parasites there are at our disposal a number of 
substances which kill them rapidly and thus for a time arrest 
the process of decomposition; they are therefore called anti- 
septics. 

Another group of ingredients acts especially on such ab- 
normal conditions of the membranous and fleshy parts of the 
mouth as manifest themselves by colorless, easily bleeding 
gums. It is mainly compounds of the tannin group which 
strengthen the gums and are known as astringents. 

In compounding articles for the teeth it has thus far un- 
fortunately not been customary to combine several of the sub- 
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stances having the above properties, the general rule being to 
incorporate only one in the composition, and some so-called 
tooth lotions consist even of aromatics alone. Such articles 
perfume the mouth, but have no hygienic effect upon it. 

Among the essential oils, however, there is one which 
should form a part of every article intended for the care of 
the mouth, provided it can remain unchanged in the presence 
of the other ingredients, which would not be the case where 
permanagate of potassium is used. Oil of peppermint and 
other mint oils exert a very refreshing influence on the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, in which they leave a sensation of 
freshness lasting for some time. 

We give below a number of formulas for the manufacture 
of articles for the care of the mouth, as to the value of which 
the reader can form his own opinion from what has been 
stated. Finally it may be observed that several of the so- 
called secret preparations for the care of the mouth are arrant 
humbugs, worthless substances being sold at exorbitant prices 
and, worse yet, lacking the vaunted hygienic effect owing to 
their chemical composition. 

The articles for the care of the mouth and teeth may be 
divided into tooth pastes, tooth powders, tooth tinctures or 


lotions, and mouth washes. 


A. Tooth Pastes. 


TOOTH SOAP (SAVON DENTIFRICE). 


Oe eee eats ccd siare wicdie lies. o > 2 Ib. 

a a CHAT rere trae YU er be Ma tay we segs Shae 2 Ib. 
Dil on OO Mi re ee Gahan e oP lea eens 6 2 al: 
REN et MMe POM ett Hen EO Vera 85. ete oh el one Ttb! 

VEL Ge mee Retrem ee RL bey MOR cfs ze tye at 6 los a Tel. 
CPG COVES 18 hs; RR ihe Wk Nn Meh: I50 grains. 
OURO BpC ERE wr bereis sut. s ee wate «wae 34 OZ. 


The soap should be good, well-boiled tallow soap; it is 


mixed with the other ingredients (the sugar is to be previously 
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dissolved in the water) by thorough and prolonged stirring, 
and is usually sold in shallow porcelain boxes. The talcum 
or French chalk is a soft mineral with a fatty feel and isa 
common commercial article. 

This tooth soap and other similar preparations for the care 
of the mouth are frequently colored rose red. Of course only 
harmless colors can be used. The most appropriate are rose 


madder lake and carmine. 


TOOTH PASTE (PATE DENTIFRICE). 


Prepared?chalkiky exten ee ee eee 2 |b, 

OTris TOOTS, site See ae ene wee eee 2 Ib. 

SUC ie a ooh ae lorie tre ene teen 2 Ib 

Walter asc a5 sin, See ee eee ce 1 Ib. 
Maddertdakews.u....6. hon tos ocean te cere 344 to 1% oz. 
Oil-of lavenders. cas. ee cuter ea tsielt eae eee 150 grains. 
OiPot Mace 32 Ose ase tae at be eee I50 grains. 

Oil Ot Clover i ote staat sects a ees eee 150 grains. 
Oilob peppermint. 34 ic nee eee I OZ. 

COVE O EST OSE Gree coy: 2h rove og ie as cate a ts terete 150 grains, 


The prepared chalk used in this and many other articles is 
pure precipitated carbonate of lime. It is made from pieces 
of white marble, the offal from sculptors’ workshops, which 
are placed in wide porcelain or glass vessels and covered with 
hydrochloric acid, when abundant vapors of carbonic acid are 
given off. When the development of carbonic acid has ceased, 
the liquid is allowed to stand at rest for several days with an 
excess of marble, whereby all the iron oxide is separated. 
This is necessary, otherwise the preparation would not be white, 
but yellowish. The liquid is filtered and treated with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda (sal soda), in water as long as any 
white precipitate results. This precipitate is washed with 
pure water on a filter, and when slowly dried it forms a fine, 
brilliant white powder. Crystalline calcium chloride may also 
be purchased, dissolved in water, and treated with the soda 


solution to obtain the white precipitate. The quantity of 
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madder lake in the above formula is given within the limits 
to form light or dark red tooth paste. 


B. Tooth Powders. 


QUININE TOOTH POWDER. 


REC PaloOeC Mal Kupper teed, oo. c ciere's oats. tee es 2 Ib. 

SS VG MIE EL Loren OPER BE CE, oss cn cory oo hece vine eases 1 lb 
OTIS OCl ADO WGC CC ee eee ss oes cles owes rol: 

SU abe be UIMIN Cry es atetss os cae ot vlew is eee 34 OZ. 
UIC MDE DDC TINIE tt, e's ob are ed's clears Sees 150 grains. 


CINCHONA-BARK TOOTH POWDER. 


Ginchona: bark, powdered. ....6 66. /ck.< oso ie lb: 
BLU Abe GRC HAlM Ra necro atic iisiiigie se avs sie g viet ere 2010; 
VEE WOW OCLC a rate ccd ae cies tele’ x siee e's 1 Ib. 
OT MSMOOL BDOWCUCICU so cos ees eet 2 Ib. 
ii aMOlNeDOWCCLER ete ics ects wens yee ce Tu1D; 
Wathouate Olam MONA. «sso c seks wee ees 6 Cet 
CN CSE SONS, eS, AS a ag ee ee a 34 OZ, 


BORATED TOOTH POWDER. 


BO EAM DOW CLEC ime cones siie gale eine eases od 1 lb. 
EC POL CIC NU Kr precise weg ates oe: fetes aoete we 2ulD: 
BYU ets OW CLELECe sok) fer cyu c ie iecs 6s aisles otars ars ¥% Ib. 
WEEISH COL PONG CLEC. re pate te et ines % Ib. 
SiO re O CLEC 208 ep si51 fo 55) oe ahecc is o's = ¥% Ib. 


EG aC UEC MAU Keer, ests lnciac ote ely wee es «0 6 4 Ib. 
Seem OU Eee ttle. esse 5k ois sd aie eee 5% OZ. 
GrileoouepOWUered ni, ty sok tye cis eb ere bie % |b. 
CBG CIAL OM ete Geyer. eels ease ales ose cece FOZ 


CAMPHORATED CHALK TOOTH POWDER. 


| eSUEN LEC NE Eo a sR a 4 Ib 
Cain phrase ay), 1 Ib 
OTris! TOOL, POWCELER 2.00. wise. lade he lets 2 |b 
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CHARCOAL TOOTH POWDER. 


Charcoal ;powderedo. 3. amie aoe te 4 lb. 
Cinchona bark, powered. ase) eae ere Pel: 
Oil of bérgamote wee vet ete ee ee 1 OZ. 
Oil of lemon Sc) Sera (eae so arenes 10z 


The charcoal must be derived from some soft wood, wil. 
low, poplar, or buckthorn are among the most appropriate. 


CUTTLEFISH-BONE TOOTH POWDER. 


Prepared: chalk gh. ae ee ler et eer eee 4 Ib. 
Cuttlenish-bone powdered 0 ye 2 Ib. 
Orris root powdered. a7.0. ie et tera 2 |b. 
Oil:of Dereamotac eee eee eee 34 OZ. 
OiloPlemony.. 5). eee ee ee ee 1% 02. 
Oil of neroli.os wine aiate Sets cee aaa 150 grains, 
Oilof/ orang 6's nso 0t ete eee 34 OZ. 


CACHOUS AROMATISEES. 


Cachous are of a pillular composition, and used not so 
much for the teeth as to impart fragrance to the breath. 


They are made as follows: 


GUM ACACIA 2.8 oats inte eaey eo ete een eee 1% 02. 
Catech it pow dened ees eyes erg eee cer 234 OZ. 
TiCOricé GUlCe we) a. tens eer ane 1% Ib. 
Cascarillay powdered: 2.23.48...) wee ee 34 OZ. 
Mastic. powdered =esn it aksis eee 34 OZ, 
Orris Toot powdered 4) yt seer ore 34 OZ, 
Oiliof clove GAR se AC ema trans.ter et eestor ee 75 grains, 
Oil of peppermint; -eeee) it. ee Y% oz. 
Tincturezof-ambergris.. nt car sere 75 grains. 
Tincture soianusky iota e ies oe eee 75 grains. 


Boil the solids with water until a pasty mass results which 
becomes firm on cooling. The aromatics are then added, and 
the mass is rolled into pills which are covered with genuine 
silver foil. One of these pills suffices to remove the odor of 


tobacco, etc., completely from the mouth 
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PASTILLES ORIENTALES. 


UE ah pert t, Ay nts 4! ¢ Se hea ha oo ee 8 lb. 

SAN w ee ea Ws el sree ee es ae wae A 75 grains. 
RUF DE Ltt PR sect le, d/o oe viv SoS enero nes oles 2 Ib: 

NU POE IRON OOS Ee a. eo 3S are oo ee ees 15 grains. 
OO BOC ee see are ees Sie eicin es Owe 75 grains. 
POVMOUINOLIVED © ic 5 61... RG ies ie eta ok I5 grains. 
OT aie ie Si shncs bees was oe we I5 grains. 
Ee CROC a ete ra ls ae 8 9 8 or Soin I50 grains. 


Add the essential oils to the powdered solids, mix inti- 
mately, and add enough water to form a stiff dough, to be 
made into pills which when chewed remove the odor of to- 


bacco or other unpleasant odors. 


ROSE TooTH POWDER. 


Pee VECOGIIAN Ky itt tN toe 6 ia 3 8 Ye ys 4 Ib. 

COHTIS OOES NO WUCTOO mia cic «fe ele e Sisis sd oe 21D: 

Bee el ee ere efi oe cue see's alse ws 134 to 2% oz. 
MEMO nO Pe ts Lovee is oe ele ates, Y% OZ. 
MRE ere Shee eae ete cis oo) sles os 0's 150 grains. 


EST as Oe PR fas ocak, woes sabe dilly acca 4) 1B. 
OM eeOr POW ELEC: Gin j. cole s oc cee es suis 0) 4 4 |b. 
SEs VEO MOLEC er ten ivstar aie sis eee ea Ba ae be 2 Ib. 
MOO et AIH OL nc tees ow sate viele ies oe + 34 OZ. 
OO CO ee Meg fsi cals e eil eves dhoiw targa’ YY OZ. 
COL GLP UO ae at Sa aa nn ar ee 75 grains. 
RU OME NG (Mat Rime Ae cc oe oo ss os boos es 8 ae Orailis: 
MOT ere Ue Nel at allele a oat tee erst’ 8 150 grains. 
OO Oe CINTA. os se tes tise wala st 34 OZ. 


CHINESE TOOTH POWDER. 


Ber CNS TONIC he Sor osac cas fete e, ood Biases Spele! ws 4 |b. 
Meee MC Leos! cect chr tet Hi ete) use oh of tans “et telbe 
PNET Crises %, si'o) che oan) os sy eh sven eu'eyayiet aaj © 134 OZ, 


ree CLINE 2 pare ervey teste ead wees S's B OZ. 
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The pumice stone must be ground into the fixest powder 
and levigated, before being mixed with the other ingredients. 
Note our remarks on pumice stone on page 258. 


C. Tooth Tinctures (Lotions) and Mouth Washes 
(Essences Dentifrices). 


EAU ANATHERINE. 


GUuaide WOOUse0s 1 ee ry eee 356-02 
Myrrh oa siege 8 mis eeeetete ts ae eee 8 0z 
CIOWES . c5) 5145/5 w eard ole gee ees ales meta Lovee 5/2 OZ 
Santali woods.) a .cimis ieee talent monet 5/72 OZ 
Cinnamon... 4c ae steleot asta aeteeione: 134 0Z 
AICO OL coos: se050 siece ta cee ws ees eels Eaten tate earns 4 qts 
ROS6- Waters o.t0 ets ete sis ieee a ee eee 2-ats. 
Oilvofimace™.cUhaeaemes sw Dud Stee eats 75 grains, 
Gill POSE. 7 thease, wee eee a Cea ee eee eee 75 grains. 
Oilol Ci amon ss 2 ale eer ener 75 grains. 


The solids are macerated in the alcohol, the essential oils 
are dissolved in the filtered liquid, and lastly the rose water is 
added. 


EAU DE BoTor. 

This tooth tincture, which is quite a favorite, is made in 
different ways; the compositions made according to the 
French and English formulas are considered the best. For 
this and many other tooth tinctures rhatany root is also fre- 
quently used. Rhatany root isderived from Krameria triandra, 
a South American plant. Its alcoholic tincture has a red color. 


A. FRENCH FORMULA. 


ATUISO 5 Clog Ge a colts ta kaepatc teas tice a ae IO OZ 
Cochitiéal: 4 fo .vaeae ee ee eee 34 OZ 
Mace in) 2 aioe ik aie eae rea eee eee I50 grains, 
CLOVES Enis te icd cos wean tone oig neh seem 150 grains. 
Cinnamon: occ he ue beeen otter eee 234 OZ 
Alcohol pi rsq-ccke Sete eae re oe 3 qts 
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B. ENGLISH FORMULA. 


Pemceturewmigcedate ae Leche h es se ek 4 qts. 
PES EMACPOIMYV EN Oe ss eo cle os 2 tle eke Le qt; 
Pmerigeve mI OCan ys so Soa hed 6 ooh lnk Dat: 
POUBIAVENCET eS Cre Wk th 8S Sa coe Wed ee 34 OZ. 
WWeO PCP PEMA 520.6 slice ht ede i kee I OZ. 
OisOrer ose a. £25 ox. Bee Mitrnoe eae aS 150 grains, 


OL UNAM eshte aaNet 0) a wala ho 5% Oz 
IEEE atic i BOON 0 le iene a a 5 2002: 
WNC CMa tit Pha WOOU NES ihe bo els og etelao 52 02 
CTNESTE, ye. aah Sn ate 5% OZ. 
SOTO MC BY ALC INN .8: GtcPias uo) 6S Sle Fd oe t qt: 

Pet OO) eee EAS oe ah oJoF sale alah) diye cvelo laters 3 qts. 

Ne ec Mra I a crf) ev eneh ey www oh ob eae 3 pints 


Macerate the myrrh and santal wood in the alcohol, then 
add the Cologne water, and lastly the sugar and borax dis- 
solved in the water. 


CAMPHORATED COLOGNE WATER. 


DOE Pee ire Sete o Al Seal a ute ees ib: 
OVO SUCRWALEE oles ace cA Sete NON BRS S35 4 qts. 


Cologne water with myrrh is made in the same way, by 


substituting a like weight of myrrh for the camphor. 


EAU DE MILAN. 


TSO ME Pe ee eg GAL 'e hd hh alae. die v's 3% 02. 
Os CM hae oe RA eh Ges os ¥ oyyel bese Rs He oss 75 grains. 
a i Re eee gi dS ke a cies 34 OZ. 
EN OT nee RRO ree, Cee RL cote so 0a ase os 5 qts. 

OS) NGM AIO Cee eet oie fo oie ot hee 150 grains. 
OUBOIMeINO Men tert ris fa tree 2a. Se a hte gees 150 grains. 
OPoMpeOpeErMilt wales. fa. 2Acd pests 34 OZ. 


Kino contains an astringent, a variety of tannin, and forms 


a dark red solution with alcohol. 
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EAU DE MIALHE. 


Tincture of:benzcin...c ee 34 OZ. 
Tincture Of toluss vnc ees ee 340 OF: 
Mincture of vanilla 2am ait es: eee 150 grains 
KATO seis Sere oe altos eee ee ce 102 
Alcohol. . 2.003 ww sec ee en ae, ee ee 5, qts. 
OilkOf anise ssn. csi s reer nee ets eae 75 grains. 
Oil-of peppermint 25. tec ree hr ee 34 OZ. 
Oil-of-star-anises... .c) eee ee 75 grains. 
Oil of cinnamon: 1.8 ete eee eee 150 grains. 


MYRRH TOOTH TINCTURE. 


Mace gyirca% umhids  Gnaate eee ome nee 134 OZ 
IMOVIE ees Ss eieue eter aa ieee ne 8 0z 
CIOVES 352 a iety chee soe ees ee ee 8 0z 
Rhatany t00tas* Vise". oot eee me eee th EOROZS 
Alcohols. 5220. [25 0. cpr ee ee 5 qts. 


CHLORAL MOUTH WASH. 


Chioral iydrate.. jy. a ere I OZ. 
WALGES ot, 40 Bits on cee ep antics ete ee eee 1O+OZ; 


A small quantity of this, rinsed about the mouth, removes 
every trace of bad odor. 


POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE WATER. 


Potassiun permanganate, senate eee 3% OZ. 
Distilled \:water.77 sy: ovens oe ke ee eee 5 qts. 


Potassium permanganate easily dissolves in distilled water 
and forms a beautiful violet solution, a few drops of which are 
placed in a glass of water for use. This salt is one of the 
most valuable articles for the teeth; it has the property of 
readily giving off oxygen to organic substances and hence im- 
mediately destroys all odor in the mouth by oxidizing the 
organic bodies; it also removes at once the odor of tobacco 


smoke. After rinsing the mouth with this solution, it is well 
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to use some peppermint water for polishing the teeth. This 
mouth wash leaves brown stains on linen and other materials 
as well as on the skin; such spots can only be removed with 
acids (hydrochloric, oxalic, etc.). 


SALICVLATED LOOEH TINCTURE. 


SSE LOLS GUS GR aa ea en ge ae a 154002, 
Orange NOWOTy WALEL oie fo. cose a sleet Bes 30 grains. 
WAVER? 62, Soa AMR Rr a aa 2 qts. 
PAU CO ema is ogeee Beis ices es 6 oa eee ccthkls 1 qt. 
WO Pe Penman. argon wie oss Wa eee Slo’ 30 grains. 


Salicylic acid is a substance possessing strong antiseptic 
properties; therefore, when this mouth wash is used after 
meals, the occurrence of any bad odor, even in persons with 
defective teeth, is prevented and the progress of caries is ar- 
rested, so that the acid may be considered one of the most 
valuable substances in hygienic perfumery. 

Dissolve the salicylic acid in the warm alcohol mixed with 
water; add to the still warm solution the orange-flower water 


and the oil of peppermint dissolved in some of the alcohol. 


EAU DE SALVIA. 


SO MCINON Bebe meee Vso ok oa sok tte ate 34 0z 
COW OP eae Nate os ace oes hw hae ges os 134 02 
ENS ICHYC) Lis 3 220) BIG panei ee nn at 
Ne declines eee a ee 4 qts 


The essential oils are dissolved in the alcohol, and this 
solution mixed with the water. 


EAU DE VIOLETTES. 


PITICEUTCr OULOLEIssTOOl Wee Wait ein y. nea 4 Tats 
Rose water, triple......... eee te ee rd: Tae. 
BVICO Olea tere acing tl yeh E yeh aE | 2 qts. 
POMOC OO, ep tenran ii. ress nds yal 2 drams. 
PAC MOULG Pulte aera Seoner aici 0 SO auch Oh: TuOZs 
SOMO CESAMO Cer. LW Sacer assis vhs Cas 2 drams. 
ulbos Aste SV vr os Mele ollie hhc. 1 dram. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE COLORS USED IN PERFUMERY. 


IN perfumes in which next to the odor, the appearance is 
of importance, the colors play a prominent part. 

In handkerchief perfumes, any accidental color present is 
an obstacle, as it would cause stains on the material. Hence 
the aim is to obtain the perfumes colorless or—a highly prized 
quality in fine articles—they receive a pale green color which 
disappears on drying. Extract of cassie possesses this color, 
and in many cases this extract is added to perfumes for the 
purpose of giving them this favorite color. 

Regarding the colors employed for other articles—emul. 
sions, pomades, soaps, etc.—it may be stated as a general rule 
that a preparation named after a certain flower must possess 
the color of the latter. Hence all perfumes named after the 
rose should be rose red; violet perfumes, violet; those bear- 
ing the name of the lily or white rose must be colorless, etc. 

The best for articles containing alcohol or glycerin are the 
aniline colors, both on account of their beautiful appearance 
and their extraordinary staining power. But an insurmounta- 


ble obstacle is met with in their use for articles containing 
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animal or vegetable fats which rapidly destroy many aniline 
colors. When a rose pomade is colored with aniline red, the 
fine delicate tint hardly lasts three or four weeks and changes 
into dirty gray. The same is true of aniline violet in violet 
pomade, etc. 

Therefore, articles containing fat must receive other dye- 
stuffs, and in the following pages we briefly enumerate those 
we have found most appropriate; but it must be observed 
that all poisonous dyes must be absolutely excluded. Com- 
mercial aniline colors formerly often contained arsenic; at the 
present time other processes are usually employed for their 
preparation, not involving the employment of arsenious acid. 


YELLOW COLORS. 
Saffron. 


The stigmata of Crocus sativus contain a bright yellow or 
orange yellow coloring matter which is easily extracted by 
alcohol, petroleum ether, or fat. We prefer petroleum ether 
in which the finely powdered saffron is macerated, the greater 
portion of the solvent being distilled off, and the rest of the 
solution is allowed to evaporate, when the pure coloring mat- 
ter is left and can be easily mixed with fat. The coloring 
matter may also be obtained by macerating the saffron in 


melted lard or in olive oil. 


JSonquille Pomade. 


Genuine jonquille pomade, from Narcissus Jonquilla, has a 


a 


handsome yellow color which is derived from the dark yellow 
flowers; for this reason small quantities of jonquille pomade 


are sometimes used for coloring pomades for the hair. 


Curcuma or Turmeric. 
Curcuma or turmeric root contains a very beautiful yel- 
low coloring matter which is easily extracted by alcohol or 


petroleum ether. Weprepare it in the same manner as stated 
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under the head of saffron. Curcuma color cannot be used 


for articles containing free alkali, which changes it to brown. 


Palm Oil 


has naturally a fine yellow color, which it imparts also to soaps 
prepared from it; but the color fades completely when the 


wet soap is exposed to the air. 


RED COLORS. 
Carmine. 


This magnificent, though very expensive color is obtained 
from the cochineal insect, Coccus cacti. If good carmine is 
not available, a substitute may be made, for the purpose of 
coloring perfumery articles, by powdering cochineal, treating 
it with dilute caustic ammonia, and, after adding some alum 
solution, exposing it to the air and direct sunlight, when the 
coloring matter separates in handsome red flakes, which are 


collected and dried. 


Carthamin Red. 


Safflower, the blossoms of Carthamus tinctorius, contains 
two coloring matters, yellow and red. The former is ex- 
tracted with water from the dried flowers, and the residue is 
treated with a weak soda solution which dissolves the red col- 
oring matter. When this solution is gradually diluted with 
acetic acid, the dye is precipitated, and after drying forms a 
mass with a greenish metallic lustre. This, when reduced to 
powder, is used for rouge en feuilles or rouge en tasses. 

This coloring matter can also be prepared by introducing 
into the soda solution some clean white cotton on which the 


color is precipitated and can then be extracted with alcohol. 


Alkanet. 


This root, which is readily obtained in the market, contains 
a beautiful red coloring matter which can be extracted with 
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petroleum ether, but is also easily soluble in fats (melted lard 
or warm oil). Even small amounts of it produce a handsome 
rose red and larger quantities a dark purple. For pomades, 
hair oils, and emulsions alkanet root is the best coloring mat- 


ter, as it stains them rapidly, is lasting, and cheap. 


Rhatany. 


Rhatany root furnishes a reddish-brown coloring matter 
which is soluble in alcohol and is extracted with it from the 
comminuted root, especially for tooth tinctures and mouth 
washes. For the same purpose use may also be made of red 
santal wood and Pernambuco wood which likewise yield to 
alcohol, besides astringents, beautiful’ colors which are very 


suitable for such preparations. 


GREEN COLORS. 
Chlorophyll. 


The green coloring matter of leaves is easily extracted 
from them, when bruised, with alcohol, and is left behind after 
the evaporation of the solvent. Some powders which are to 
have a green color are mixed directly with dried and finely 
divided bright green leaves such as spinach, celery, parsley 
leaves, etc. 

For soap it is customary to use a mixture of yellow and 
blue which together produce a green color. Take a yellow 
soap, melt it, and add to it the finest powder of smalt or 
ultramarine until the desired tintis obtained. Indigo-carmine 


cannot be used, as it would impart a blue color to the skin. 


BLUE COLORS. 


For many preparations smalt or ultramarine is employed, 
but these colors are insoluble. The only soluble blue colors 


are aniline blue and indigo-carmine ; the latter hasa beautiful 
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and intense color, but is suitable only for pomades and not 


for soaps because, as stated above, it would stain the skin. 


VIOLET 


is produced by a mixture of red and blue in due proportions. 


BROWN 


is produced by caramel, which is made by heating sugar in an 
iron pot until it changes into a deep black mass which is 
brown only in thin threads. This color dissolves easily in 


water (not in aclohol) and is very suitable for soaps. 


BLACK 


is produced by finely divided vegetable or bone black. 
Liquids are colored with India ink which remains suspended 
for a long time owing to the fine division of the carbon. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE UTENSILS USED IN@TH be lO 


IN the toilet, besides combs and hair brushes, use is made 
of powder puffs, tooth brushes, and bath sponges. Powder 
puffs are made from swan skins, but should be used rather for 
the even division of the powder or paint than for its applica- 
tion. For the latter purpose a piece of soft glove or chamois 
leather is best. | 

The commercial tooth brushes are almost without excep- 
tion objectionable owing to the stiffness of the bristles. A suit- 
able tooth brush should be made of very soft, flexible bristles, 
lest it wear away the enamel. 

Particular attention should be devoted to bath sponges. 


Their value is proportionate to the fineness of the pores, their 
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softness and elasticity, and their spherical shape. Crude 
sponges are best cleansed by being placed in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid which dissolves the calcareous particles adhering 
to them. 

They are bleached as follows. 

Free them as far as possible from sand and other foreign 
matters. Then wash them thoroughly with water, and press 
them. Next introduce them into a solution of permanganate 
of potassium containing one ounce of the salt ina gallon; leave 
them in this liquid two or three minutes; then take them out, 
express the liquid (which can be several times used over again), 
wash them with water until no more violet-tinted liquid runs 
from them, and then immerse them in a solution of one part 
of hyposulphite of sodium in twenty parts of water, to which 
immediately before dipping the sponges one part of hydro- 
chloric acid has been added. When the sponges are white, 
remove them and wash them thoroughly with water. 

After prolonged use, bath sponges lose their elasticity and 
softness. These properties can be restored by dipping the 
sponges into a mixture of one part by measure of glycerin 
and eight parts of water, pressing out the excess of the liquid 
and allowing them to dry. The small quantity of glycerin 
which they contain prevents their hardening. | 
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ALA mode perfume, 194 
Absorption, 101 
Acacia farnesiana, 26 
Acetic ether, 80 
Acid, acetic, 76 
benzoic, 74 
carbonic, apparatus, I12 
carbonic, for absorption of odors, 
102 
perfumes, 213 
pyrogallic, 84 
salicylic, preservation of fats by, 
79 
Acorus Calamus, 50 
Adulteration of essential oils with 
alcohol, 144 
of essential oils with fixed oils, 
144 
of essential oils with other essen- 
tial oils, 143 
of essential oils with paraffin, 
spermaceti, or wax, 145 
Adulterations of essential oils and 
their recognition, 139 
Alcohol, 68 
absolute, manufacture of, 68 
amyl, 71 
percentage tables of, 70 
source of, influence on perfumes, 
72 
Alcoholometer, Tralles’, 69 
Alkanet, 306 
Alloxan, 73, 302 
Allspice, 21 
essence of, 167 
Almond and honey paste, 263 
cold-cream, 260 
cream, 248 
meal, 263 
paste, simple, 262 
Almonds, bitter, 24 
sweet, 50 


Aloysia citriodora, 54 
Amandes ameéres, 24 
douces, 50 
Amandine, 248 
Ambergris, 57 
tincture of, 159 
Ambra grisea, 57 
Ammonia, 73, 269 
carbonate of, 74 
Ammoniacal bay rum, 284 
Ancients, perfumery among the, 2 
Andropogon citratus, 30, 35 


laniger, 30 

muricatus, 30, 54 

Nardus, 29 

Schénanthus, 30 
Aneth, 31 


Anethum graveolens, 31 
Animal substances used in perfumery, 
57 
Anise, 21 
Anti-kink pomade, 282 
Anti-Odorin, 306 
Antiseptic and therapeutic value of 
perfumes, 233 
hair tonic, 272 
Apple ether, 81 
Aromatic chemicals, table of physical 
characters, 150 
substances, division of, according 
to their origin, 8 
substances in general, 6 
substances, relative strength of, 7 
substances, special characteristics 
of, 118 
substances, vegetable, chemical 
constitution of, 15 
substances, vegetable, employed 
in perfumery, 20 
vinegar, 214 
waters, 113, 175 
Aspic, 35 
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Attar of rose, 133 
Aureol hair dye, 287 
Auricome, 291 


BADIANE, 48 
Baguettes encensoires, 227 
Baisers du printemps, 178 
Balm, 22 
Balsamodendron, Kafal, 41 
Myrrha, 39 
Balsamum peruvianum, 43, 167 
tolutanum, 51 
Bandolines, 296 
Barium sulphide, 293 
Bath salts, 311 
Baume du Pérou, 43 
de Tolou, 51 
Bay rum, 269, 283 
sweet, 22 
West Indian, 22 
Beard wax, 295 
Benjoin, 23 
Benzene, 66 
Benzin, 66 
Benzoated oil, 283 
Benzoic acid, 74 
acid, sublimed, manufacture of, 
75 
Benzoin, 23 
and benzoic acid, use of, for pre- 
venting rancidity of fats, 79 
pomade, 279 
tincture of, 159 
Benzol, 66, 269 _ 
Bergamot, 24 
essence of, 160 
Bisamk6rner, 38 
Bismuth, subnitrate of, 86 
white, 86, 299 
Bisulphide of carbon, 66 
Bitter almond, essence of, 160 
almond milk, 267 
almonds, 24 
Black color, 328 
Blanc de bismuth, 86 
de perles, 86, 306 
francais, 299 
perlé liquide, 299 
Bleu végétal pour les veines, 301 


INDEX 


Blue colors, 327 
Bois de camphre, 25 
de cédre, 27 
de rose, 45 
Borated tooth powder, 317 
tooth tincture, 321 
Borax, 75, 269 
Bouquet a la maréchale, 194 
cosmopolite, 188 
court, 181 
d’Andorre, 178 
de Chypre, 180 
de fleurs, 180 
de flore, 184 
de la cour, 178 
de l’Alhambra, 177 
de l’amour, 177 
de Stamboul, 202 
des chasseurs, 178 
des délices, 180 
d’Irlande, 185 
du Bosphore, 178 
du Japon, 186 
heliotrope, 202 
leap-year, 192 
Royal Horse-Guards, 185 
Bouquets, manufacture of, 175 
Brilliantines, 296 
Bromelia Ananas, 44 
Brown color, 328 
Bruges ribbons, 229 
Buckingham flowers, 178 


CACHOUS aromatisées, 318 
Cajuput leaves, 25 
Calamus, essence of, 160 
Calcium sulphide, 292 
Camphor, 121 
Camphor cold-cream, 261 
ice, 261 
wood, 25 
Camphorated chalk tooth powder, 
317 
Cologne water, 321 
Canelle, 27 
Cantharidal pomade, 248 
Cantharides, tincture of, 268 
Caramel, 328 
Carbon, bisulphide of, 66 


INDEX 


Carbonate of ammonia, 74 
Carbonic acid apparatus, 112 
acid for absorption of odors,, 
102 
Carmine, 326 
Carthamin red, 326 
Carum Carvi, 25 
Carvi, 25 
Caryophylli, 30 
Caryophyllus aromaticus, 30 
Cascarilla bark, 26 
gratissima, 26 
Casein, manufacture of, 246 
cream, 251 
vegetable, 247 
Cassia, 28 
Cassie, 26, 28 
extract of, 159 
Castor, Castoreum, 58 
tincture of, 160 
Castor oil, 269 
Cedar, essence of, 160 
perfume, 182 
tincture of, 160 
wood, 27 
Cédre du Libanon perfume, 182 
Cedrus libanotica, 27 
Ceylon sachet powder, 220 
Chalk, prepared, manufacture of, 316 
Venetian, 299 
Chapped skin, lotion for, 203 
Characteristics, special, of aromatic, 
substances, 118 
Charcoal objectional as a tooth pow- 
der, 314 
tooth powder, 318 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, 55 
Chemical constitution of vegetable 
aromatic substances, 15 
products used for the preparation 
of perfumes, 68 
products used in perfumery, 63 
Chemicals used for the extraction of 
aromatic substances, 64 
Cherrylaurel leaves, 29 
Chévre-feuille, 33 
extract of, 161 
China rose perfume, 200 
roses, extract of, 169 


$33 


Chinese gelatin, 80 

tooth powder, 319 
Chloral mouth wash, 322 
Chloroform, 65 
Chlorophyll, 327 


-Chondrus cream, 253 


Cinchona bark tooth powder, 317 
Cinnamomum, 27 
Culilavan Nees, 31 
zeylanicum, 28 
Cinnamon, 27 
Chinese, 28 
tincture of, 173 
Cire 4 moustaches, 295 
Citron, 28 
flowers, 29 
Citronella, 29 
essence of, I61 
Citrus Aurantium, 41 
Bergamia, 24 
limetta, 35 
limonum, 35 
medica, 28 
vulgaris, 41 
Civet, 62 
tincture of, 173 
Civetta, 62 
Classification of odors, 236 
Cleansing cream, 258 
Clous de giroflé, 30, 165 
Clove, 30 
essence of, 165 
Cold-creams, 258 
Cologne water, 188 
Colors used in perfumery, 87, 324 
Concombre, 31 
Convallaria perfume, 180 
Convolvulus floridus, 45 
scoparius, 45 
Cortex Aurantii, 41 
Cascarille, 26 
Culilavan, 31 
Corylopsis perfume, 210 
Cosmetic perfumery, 241 
Cosmetics, hair, 268 
skin, and face lotions, 298 
skin, red, 300 
skin, white, 299 
Couronne de fleurs, 181 
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Court bouquet, 181 
Craie venétienne, 299 
Creams, 251 
almond, 260 
Brewer’s, 255 
casein, 251 
chondrus, 253 
cleansing, 258 
cold, 258 
Cooban’s, 256 
face, 255 
frozen foam, 254 
greaseless, 257 
massage, 251 
mentholated, 261 
rolling, 252 
Stanislaus’, 256 
theatrical, 260 
tragacanth, 253 
vanishing, 255, 258 
whitening, 308 
witch hazel, 257, 261 
Crisp mint, 38 
Croton Eluteria, 26 
Crystalline pomade, 280 
Cucumber, 31 
extract of, 162 
milk, 266 
Cucumis sativus, 31 
Culilaban bark, 31 
Cuminum Cyminum, 26 
Curcuma, 325 
Currant, black, 27 
Cuscus, 30, 54 
Cuttlefish-bone tooth powder, 318 
Cyprian sachet powder, 220 


DANDELION milk, 266 
Dandruff pomade, 281 
removers, 273 
Depilatories, 292 
Dianthus Caryophyllus, 44 
Dill, 31 
Dipteryx odorata, 52 
Displacement, I11 
Distillation, 92 

fractional, 143 
Dog-rose perfume, 201 
Drop presses, 90 
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Dry perfumes, 218 
Dyes, 286 


Eau anathérine, 320 
d’anges, 39 
de Berlin, 178 
de Botot, 320 
de Cologne, 188 
de fontaine de jouvence, 291 
de lavande a mille fleurs, 192 
de lavande ambrée, I91 
de lavande double, 192 
de Leipsic, 192 
de Lisbonne, 193 
de Luce, 213 
de Mialhe, 322 
de Milan, 321 
de mille fleurs, 194 
de mille fleurs 4 palmarose, 195 
de perles, 304 
de quinin tonic, 271 
de rose triple, 168 
de salvia, 323 
de violettes, 323 
du Portugal, 198 
hongroise, 203 
japonaise, 186 
lenticuleuse, 303 
Eaux aromatisées, 113 
encensoires, 231 
Ecorce culilaban, 31 
d’oranges, 41 
Effervescing bath powder, 312 
Eglantine perfume, 201 
Elais guineensis, 42 
Elder flowers, 32 
Emulsions, 243, 248 
Encens, 40 
Enfleurage, 101 
Esprit de roses triple, 169 
Ess bouquet, 183 
Essence de roses blanches, 170 
de roses jaunes, 169 
de roses jumelles, 170 
de styrax, 170 
definition of, 154 
des bouquets, 183 
meaning of the French term, 14 
of mirbane, 83 
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INDEX 


Essences dentifrices, 320 
directions for making, 154 
employed in perfumery, 154 
fruit, 82 
removal of fat from, 149 
Essential oil a misnomer, 14 
oils, adulteration of, with alcohol, 
ra4 
oils, adulteration of, with fixed 
oils, 144 
oils, adulteration of, with other 
essential oils, 143 
oils, adulteration of, with paraffin, 
spermaceti, or wax, 145 
oils, adulterations of, and their 
recognition, 139 
oils, chemical and physical prop- 
erties of, 16 
oils, final purification of, 112 
oils, oxygenation of, 18 
oils, preservation of, 19 
oils, table showing the approxi- 
mate density, boiling and con- 
gealing points of, 141 
oils, yield of, 113 
Esterhazy bouquet, 181 
Ether, 64 
acetic, 80 
apple, 81 
nitrous, 81 
cenanthic, 71 
pear, 81 
petroleum, 65 
pine-apple, 81 
Ethers, fruit, 81, 82 
Eugenia Pimenta, 21 
Excelsior extraction apparatus, 107 
Extract, definition of, 150 
Extraction, 103 
apparatus, 103 et seq. 
of aromatic substances, chemi- 
cals used for, 64 
of odors, 87 
Extracts, directions for making, 158 
employed in perfumery, 154 
Extrait d’amande, 160 
d’ambre, 177 
d’ambregris, 159 
d’ambrette, 160 
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Extrait de baume de tolou, 170 
de benjoin, 159 
de bergamotte, 160 
de bois de cédre, 160 
de canelle, 173 
de cassie, 159 
de castoreum, 160 
de cédre, 160 
de chévre-feuille, 161, 184 
de civette, 173 
de clous de giroflés, 165 
de concombre, 162 
d’églantine, 169 
d’encens, 173 
de fleurs d’oranges, 166 
de gaulthérie, 173. 
de giroflé, 163, 172 
de glaieul, 160 
de héliotrope, 162, 184 
de jasmin, 163 
de jonquille, 165, 187 
de lavande, 163 
de lilas, 161, 182 
de limon, 164 
de lys, 164, 193 
de magnolia, 164, 193 
de menthe, 164 
de mignonette, 167 
de musc, 164, 196 
de myrte, 165, 187 
de narcisse, 165, 187 
de néroli, 166 
de patchouli, 166, 199 
de Pérou, 167 
de piment, 167 
de pois de senteur, 167, 198 
de rosa théa, 170 
de rose, 167 
de roses mousseuses, 169 
de roses triple, 169 
de santal, 170 
de Schoenanthe, 161 
de tonka, 171 
de tuberose, 171 
de vanille, 171 
de verveine, 171, 204 
de vétiver, 173 
de violette, 171 
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Extrait de volcameria, 172 
iris: 17% 
d’oeillet, 166, 198 
d’oliban, 173 
végétal, 281 


FaB#& Tonke, 52 
Face creams, 255 
lotions, 298, 302 
Farine d’amandes, 263 
de pistaches, 264 
Pats.e7 7 
purification of, 77, 277 
rancidity of, prevention of, 79 
Fennel, 32 
Fenouil, 32 
Ferula Sumbul, 49 
Féves de Tonka, 52 
Field-flower sachet powder, 220 
Fiori d'Italia, 182 
Fleurs de citron, 29 
de mai perfume, 180 
de Montpellier, 195 
des champs, 196 
d’oranges, 41 
solsticiales, 202 
Florentine flasks, 96 
Flores Aurantii, 41 
Citri, 29 
Lonicere, 33 
Sambuci, 32 
Syringe, 36 
Florida perfume, 183 
Flowers of the Isle of Wight perfume, 
206 
Foeniculum vulgare, 32 
Folia Cajuputi, 25 
Laurocerasi, 29 
Forest-breeze perfume, 205 
Formalin, 268 
Formulas for handkerchief perfumes, 
177 
for pomades and hair oils, 276 
for sachets, 220 
for toilet vinegars, 215 
Fractional distillation, 143 
Frangipanni sachet powder, 221 
Freckle lotion, 303 
milk, 302 
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French flower farms, annual produc- 
tion of, 10 
white, 299 
Frozen foam cream, 254 
Fructus Citri, 28 
Fruit essences, 82 
ethers, 80, 82 
Fumigating paper, 229 
pastils, 225 
pencils, 227 
powders, 231 
ribbons, 230 
waters and vinegars, 231 
Fumigation, perfumes used for, 225 
Funnel, separating, 89, 98 
Fusel oils, 71 


GARLAND of flowers perfume, 181 
Gaultheria procumbens, 55 
Gaulthérie, 55 
Gelatin, Chinese, 80 
Geranium, 32 
essence of, 162 
Ginger grass, 30 
Giroflé, 55 
Glycerin, 82 
and cantharides tonic, 270 
cosmetic use of, 243 
cream, 249 
emulsions, 249 
jelly, 250, 255 
Golden hair water, 291 
Grains d’ambrette, 38 
Greaseless cold-cream, 257 
Green colors, 327 


Gum wax, 49 


HAIR cosmetics, 268 
dye, aureol, 287 
dye, copper, 290 
dye, iron sulphate, 287 
dyes and depilatories, 285 
dyes, double, 288 
dyes, pyrogallic, 287 
dyes, silver, 288 
dyes, simple, 286 
dyes, walnut, 286 
oil, heliotrope, 283 
oil, rose, 283 
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Hair oil, violet, 283 
oils and pomades, 276 
oils, formulas for, 283 
restorer, 274 
tonics, 270 
washes, 273 
Handkerchief perfumes, formulas for, 
177 
perfumes, manufacture of, 175 
perfumes with synthetics, 207 
Hedyosmum flowers, 33 
Heliotrope, 33 
bouquet, 202 
extract of, 162 
hair oil, 283 
perfume, 184 
sachet powder, 221 
Heliotropin, 33 
Heliotropium peruvianum, 33 
Hepar sulphuris, 84 
Herba Majoranez, 37 
Hibiscus Abelmoschus, 38 
History of perfumery, 1 
Homeeopathic chalk tooth powder, 
317 
Honeysuckle, 33 
extract of, 161 
perfume, 184, 207 
Hovenia perfume, 185 
Huile de palme, 42, 326 
Hungarian beard wax, 295 
water, 203 
Huntsman’s nosegay, 186 
Hydrogen dioxide, 291 
Hygienic and cosmetic perfumery, 
241 
Hyssop, 34 
Hyssopus officinalis, 34 


ILLICIUM anisatum, I. 
48 

Incense powder, 228 
Indian sachet powder, 221, 
Inexhaustible salt, 211 
Infusion, 98 
cold and warm, 147 
Iris, 42 

florentina, 42 
Isinglass jelly, 254 


religiosum, 


soo 


Iron-sulphate hair dye, 287 
Iwarankusa, 54 


JABORANDI, 268 

and cantharidine tonic, 270 
Jasmine, 34 

extract of, 163 
Jasminum odoratissimum, 34 
Jelly, isinglass, 254 

glycerin, 255 
Jockey club, 186 
Juniperus virginiana, 27 
Jonquille, extract of, 165 

perfume, 187 

pomade, 325 


KALODERM, 307 
Kiss me quick perfume, 188 
Kohol, 288 


Lait antéphelique, 302 
d’amandes ameéres, 267 
de concombre, 266 
de lilas, 265 
de pistaches, 267 
de roses, 267 
virginal, 265 
Lanolin pomade, 280 
Lathyrus tuberosus, 50 
Laurier, 22 
Laurier-cerise, 29 
Laurus nobilis, 22 
Lavande, 34 
Lavandula vera, 34 
Lavender, 34 
essence of, 163 
perfumes, I9I 
sachet powder, 221 
Leap-year bouquet, 192 


Lemon, 35 
essence of, 164 
grass, 30, 35 


grass, essence of, I61 
Lignum Camphore, 25 

Cedri, 27 

Rhodii, 45 

Sassafras, 47 


_ Lilac, 36 
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Lilac, extract of, 161 
milk, 265 
perfume, 182, 208 
Lilas, 36 
Lilionese, 303 
Lilium candidum, 36 
Lily, 36 
extract of, 164 
perfume, 193 
of the valley extract, 193 
of the valley perfume, 180, 193, 
209 
Limon, 35 
Liquidambar orientalis, L. styraciflua, 
49 
Liquidamber, 49 
Liquid finger-nail enamel, 310 
Lis, 36 
Liver of sulphur, 84 
Lonicera caprifolium, 33 
Lotion for chapped skin, 303 
Lotions, face, 274 


MACE, 36 
Maceration, 98 
Maces, 36 
Magnolia, 37 
extract of, 164 
grandiflora, 37 
perfume, 193, 209 
Mallard’s toilet vinegar, 217 
Marjolaine, 37 
Marjoram, 37 
Marshal sachet powder, 221 
Massage creams, 251 
Meadow-sweet, 38 
Meals and pastes, 262 
Medicated pomades, 281 
Melaleuca Cajuputi, 25 
Melissa officinalis, 22 
Mentha aquatica, M. crispa, M. pipe- 
rita, M. viridis, 38 
Menthe crepue, poivrée, verde, 38 
Mentholated cream, 261 
Mignonette, 45, 208 
Milk, bitter almond, 267 
cucumber, 266 
dandelion, 266 
lilac, 265 
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Milk, pistachio, 267 

rose, 267 

vegetable, 264 

virginal, 265 
Mille fleurs sachet powder, 222 
Mint, 38 
Moschus, 59 
Moss-rose, extract of, 169 

perfume, 201 
Mountain violets perfume, 205 
Mousseline perfume, 196 
Mouth, preparations for the care of, 
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washes, 320 
Muguet perfume, 208 
Murexide paint, 302 
Muscade, 40 
Musk, 59 

paste, 307 

perfume, 196 

tincture of, 164 
Musk-seed, 38 

tincture of, 160 
Muslin sachet powder, 222 
Myrcia acris, 22 
Myristica, 40 

fragrans, 36 
Myrrh, 39 

tooth tincture, 322 
Myrrha, 39 
Myrtle, extract of, 165 

leaves, 39 

perfume, 197 
Myrtus communis, 39 


NAIL enamel, 310 
ointment, 310 
polish, 309 


powder, 309 
softener, 309 


varnish, 310 
Narcissus, 40 
extract of, 165 
Jonquilla, 40 
perfume, 197 
poeticus, 40 
Nardostachys Jatamansi, 48 
Navy’s nosegay, 197 
Neroli, extract of, 166 
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New-mown hay, 185, 197, 210 
Nitrobenzol, 83 
Nitrous ether, 81 
Nosegay perfume, 180 
Nutmeg, 40 

butter, 129 


Opors, extraction of, 87 
from pomades, abstraction of, 
102 
from the vegetable kingdom, 13 
(Eillet, 44, 166 
(Enanthic ether, 71 
Oil, benzoated, 283 
of allspice, 132 
of anise, 119 
of bergamot, I19 
of bitter almonds, 74, 120 
of bitter almonds, artificial, 83 
of cajuput, 120 
of calamus, 120 
of caraway, 125 
of cascarilla, 121 
of cassia, I2I, 137 
of cassie, 119 
of cedar, 121 
of chamomile, 120 
of cherry-laurel, 125 
of cinnamon, 137 
of citron, 122 
of citronella, 122 
of clove, 130 
of coriander, 123 
of crispmint, 129 
of culilaban, 125 
of elder, 124 
of geranium, 123 
of heliotrope, 124 
of hyssop, 137 
of laurel, 127 
of lavender, 125 
of lemon, 122, 127 
of lemon-grass, 122 
of lilac, 123 
of lily, 126 
of mace, 129 
of magnolia, 127 
of marjoram, 127 
of meadowsweet, 135 
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Oil of melissa, 128 
of mignonette, 133 
of mirbane, 83 
of myrtle, 130 
of narcissus, 130 
of néroli bigarade, 131 
of néroli pétale, 131 
of nutmeg, 129 
of orange, 131 
of orange bigarade, 131 
of orange flowers, 130 
of patchouly, 132 
of peppermint, 129 
of petit grain, 131 
of pink, 130 
of Portugal, 131 
of reseda, 133 
of rhodium, 134 
of rose, 133 
of rosemary, 134 
of rue, 133 
of sage, 134 
of sandalwood, 134 
of santal, 134 
of sassafras, 135 
of spearmint, 129 
of star-anise, 135 
of sweet bay, 127 
of sweet pea, 132 
of syringa, 132 
of thyme, 135 
of turpentine, 138 
of vanilla, 136 
of verbena, 136 
of vetiver, 136 
of violet, 136 
of wallflower, 126 
of wintergreen, 136 
of ylang-ylang, 137 
palm, 42, 326 
Oils, essential, adulterations of, and 
their recognition, 139 
essential, see also Essential oils 
fusel, 71 
of mint, 128 
purification of, 79 
Oléolisse, 297 
Oleum Amygdale amare, 74, 120 
Anisi Stellati, 135 
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Oleum Cajuputi, 120 
Calami, 120 
Cari, 125 
Caryophylli, 130 
Cassie, I2I, 137 
Chamomille, 120 
Cinnamomi, 137 
Citrt 122 
Coriandri, 123 
Culilavani, 125 
Gaultheriz, 136 
Hyssopi, 137 
Illicii, 135 
Ivaranchuse, 136 
Lauri, 127 
Lavandule, 125 
Limonis, 122, 127 
Macidis, 129 
Majorane, 127 
Menthe crispz, 129 
Menthe piperitz, 129 
Myristice, 129 
Naphea, 130 
Neroli, 130 
Palme, 42 
Rosmarini, 134 
Rute, 133 
Salvie, 134 
Sambuci, 124 
Santali, 134 
Sassafras, 135 
Spire, 135 
Terebinthine, 138 
Thymi, 135 
Unone odoratissimz, 137 
Olibanum, 40 
tincture of, 173 
Olivine, 233 
Olla podrida sachet powder, 222 
Opopanax, 41 
Orange flower, extract of, 166 
flowers, 41 
peel, 41 
vinegar, 217 
Origanum, 42 
Majorana (vulgare), 37 
Orris root, 42 
root, tincture of, 171 
Otto of rose, 133 
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Oxidation of essential oils, 18 
Oxide of tin, 86 


Pao oil, 42, 326 
Panama bark, 269 
Paper, fumigating, 229 
Paraffin, 83 
Paste, Spanish, 240 
Pastes and meals, 262 
Pastilles du sérail, 227 
enbaumées, 228 
odoriférantes, 228 
orientales, 226, 319 
Pastils, fumigating, 225 
Patchouly, 43 
essence of, 166 
perfume, 199 
powder, 223 
Pate d’amandes au miel, 263 
d’amandes simple, 262 
dentifrice, 316 
Pear ether, 81 
Pearl white, 86, 299, 306 
Peau d’Espagne, 238 
Pelargonium roseum, 32 
Pencils, fumigating, 227 
Peppermint, 38 
essence of, 164 
Perfumery, cosmetic, 241 
division of, 172 
history of, 1 
hygienic and cosmetic, 241 
special products, 238 
Perfumes, acid, 213 
ammoniacal, 210 
dry, 218 
used for fumigation, 225 


Permanganate of potassium, 76, 322 


Peroxide of hydrogen, 291 
Persian sachet powder, 223 
Peru balsam, 43 

balsam, tincture of, 167 
Petroleum ether, 65 
Philadelphus coronarius, 34, 51 
Pilocarpine, 268 
Pimenta, 21 
Pimpinella Anisum, 21 
Pineapple, 44 

ether, 81 
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_ Pine-needle odor, 205 
_ Pink, 44 
extract of, 166 
perfume, 198 
Piperonal, 33 
Pistachio meal, 264 
milk, 267 
Place of growth of plants, influence 
on their odor, I1 
Plumeria, 44 
Pogostemon Patchouly, 43 
Pois de senteur, 50 
Polianthus tuberosa, 53 
Polyanthus perfume, 198 
Pomades 
anti-kink, 282 
crystalline, 280 
dandruff, 281 
lanolin, 280 
medicated, 281 
_ stavesacre, 282 
Pomades and hair oils, 276 
formulas for, 279 
Pomatum, stick, 294 
Portugal sachet powder, 223 
Potassii suphuretum, 84 
permanganas, 76 
Potassium permanganate water, 322 
sulphide of, 84 
Potpourri sachet powder, 223 
Poudre a la rose, 305 
a la violette, 306 
blanche surfine, 306 
de la reine, 232 
d’encens, 228 
de pistaches, 305 
de riz, 306 
impériale, 232 
ee pour les ongles, 244 
royale, 232 
Poudres encensoires, 231 
Powder, incense, 228 
Powders, toilet, 304 
Preparations for the face, 255, 298 
hair, 268 
mouth, 312 
nails, 309 
skin, 243, 298 
Pressure, 88 
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Preston salt, 213 
Preventive vinegar, 216 
Prunus laurocerasus, 29 
Pterocarpus santalinus, 47 
Pulchérine, 304 
Pumice stone objectionable as a tooth 
powder, 313 
Pyrogallic acid, 84 
hair dye, 287 


QUEEN VICTOoRIA’S perfume, 198 
Quinin and bay-rum tonic, 271 
hair tonic, 271 
tooth powder, 317 


RACINE de glaieule, 50 
Radix Calami, 50 
Iridis florentine, 42 
Sumbul, 49 
Rancidity of fats, prevention of, 79 
Red colors, 326 
Reine des prés, 38 
Reseda, 45 
essence of, 199 
extract of, 167 
odorata, 45 
Resorcin, 268 
Resina Opopanax, 41 
Resinification, 18 
Rhatany, 327 
Rhodium, 45 
Rhusma, 294 
Ribbons, fumigating, 230 
Ribes niger, 27 
Robinia pseudoacacia, 27 
Rolling cream, 252 
Romarin, 46 
Rondeletia odoratissima perfume, 199 
Rosa, 45 
centifolia perfume, 200 
Rose, 45 
essence or extract of, 167, 169 
hair oil, 283 
milk, 267 
mousseuse perfume, 201 
odors, 200 
sachet powder, 224 
théa perfume, 201 
tooth powder, 319 
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Rose water, 168 
Rosemary, 46, 269 
Roses blanches perfume, 201 
jaunes perfume, 200 
jumelles perfume, 201 
Rosmarinus officinalis, 46 
Rouge alloxane, 302 
en feuilles, 300 
en pate, 301 
en tasses, 301 
végetal rose liquide, 300 
Rouges, 300 
Royal Horse-Guard’s bouquet, 185 
nosegay, 200 
Rue, 46 
Ruta graveolens, 46 


SACHETS, formulas for, 220 
Saffron, 325 
Safrol, 47 
Sage, 46, 272 
and sulphur hair restorer, 275 
hair tonic, 272 
Salicylated tooth tincture, 323 
Salicylic acid, preservation of fats by, 
79 
hair tonic, 272 
Salt, inexhaustible, 211 
Preston, 213 
smelling, white, 212 
Salvia officinalis, 46 
- Sambucus canadensis, 32 
niger, 32 
Santal, extract of, 170 
sachet powder, 224 
wood, 47 
Santalum album, 47 
Sassafras, S. officinalis, 47 
Sauge, 46 
Savon dentifrice, 315 
Scent bags, 218 
Schnuda, 302 
Schoenanthe, 35 
Seiffert’s extraction apparatus, 105 
Sel blanc parfumé, 212 
inépuisable, 211 
volatil, 213 
Semen Abelmoschi, 38 
Anethi, 31 


Semen Anisi stellati, 48 
Carvi, 25 
Separating funnel, 89, 98 
Separators, 96 
Seringat, 51 
Skin, chapped, lotion for, 303 
cosmetics and face lotions, 298 
cosmetics, red, 300 
cosmetics, white, 299 
food for hands, 308 
gloss, 306 
Smelling salt, white, 212 
Sodii boras, 75 
Soumboul, 49 
Spanish paste, 240 
skin, 238 
Spearmint, 38 
Special perfumery products, 238 
Spermaceti, 85 
Spiced vinegar, 215 
Spic-nard, 48 
Spike-lavender, 35 
Spikenard, 48 
Spirea ulmaria, 38 
Sponges, bleaching of, 329 
Spring kisses, 178 
nosegay perfume, 202 
Star-anise, 48 
Starch, 84 
Stavesacre pomade, 282 
Steam still, 110 
Stick pomatum, 294 
Stills, 92 et seq. 
Storax, 49 
tincture of, 170 
Styrax Benzoin, 23 
Suave perfume, 202 
Subnitrate of bismuth, 86 
Sugar tooth powder, 319 
Sulphide of potassium, 84 
Sumbul root, 49 
Sureau, 32 
Sweet almonds, 50 
Sweet-brier, extract of, 169 
Sweet-flag root, 50 
Sweet gum, 49 
Sweet hawthorn, 208 
Sweet-pea, 50 
essence of, 198 
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Sweet-pea, extract of, 167 
Synthetic products, 146 
Syringa, 51 
perfume, 203 
vulgaris, 36 


TABLE showing the approximate den- 
sity, boiling and congealing 
points of essential oils, 141 

Tables, percentage of alcohol, 70 

Tea-rose, extract of, 170 

perfume, 201 

Teint de Venus, 304 

Teinture chinoise, 288 

Terpineol, 36 

Theatrical cream, 260 

Thyme, 51, 268 

Thymus Serpyllum, T. vulgaris, 51 

Tin, oxide of, 86 

Tincture, definition of, 158 

Toilet oatmeal, 308 

powder, pink, 305 
powder, white, 303 
powders, 304 
utensils, 301 
vinegar, Mallard’s, 217 
vinegars, 215 
Tolu balsam, 51 
tincture of, 170 
Toluifera Balsamum, 51 
Pereire, 43 
Tonics, hair, 270 
antiseptic, 272 
Bay rum and quinin, 271 
cantharides and glycerine, 270 
cantharidine and jaborandi, 270 
eau de quinin, 271 
glycerine and cantharides, 270 
jaborandi and cantharidine, 270 
quinin and bay rum, 271 
sage, 272 
salicylic, 272 
Tonka beans, 52 
tincture of, 171 
Tooth pastes, 315 
powders, 317 
soap, 315 
tinctures, 320 
Tragacanth cream, 253 
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Transparent pomade, 280 
Tuberose, 53 

extract of, 171 
Tulipe odoriférante perfume, 203 
Turmeric, 325 
Twin-rose perfume, 201 
Twin-roses, extract of, 170 


UNoNA odoratissima, 56 
Utensils used in the toilet, 328 


VANILLA, 53 
aromatica, V. planifolia, 53 
camphor, 136 
oil, 257 
tincture of, 171 
Vanillin, 85, 136 
Vanishing cream, 255, 258 
Vaselin, 85 
Vegetable aromatic substances, chem- 
ical constitution of, 15 
kingdom, odors from, 13 
milk, 264 
casein, 247 
Venetian chalk, 299 
Verbena, 54 
extract of, 171, 172 
perfume, 204, 209 
sachet powder, 225 
triphylla, 54 
Verveine, 54, 204 
Vetiver, 30, 54 
essence of, 173 
sachet powder, 225 
Vinaigre a la rose, 215 
aux épices, 215 
aux fleurs d’oranges, 216 
aux violettes, 216 
de cologne, 216 
de lavande, 217 
de quatre voleurs, 216 
étheré, 217 
hygiénique, 216 
polyanthe, 218 
Vinaigres encensoires, 231 
Vinegar, aromatic, 214 
Mallard’s toilet, 217 
orange-flower, 217 
preventive, 216 
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Vinegar, spiced, 215 

toilet, French, 218 
Vinegars, toilet, 215 
Viola odorata, 54 
Violet, 54 

ammonia, 312 

color, 328 

extract of, 171 

hair oil, 283 

: perfume, 203, 208 

sachet powder, 224, 225 
Violettes des montagnes, 205 
Violettes (perfume), 204 
Virginal milk, 265 
Vohl’s extraction apparatus, 110 
Volcameria, 55 

extract of, 172 

inermis, 55 

perfume, 205 


WALLFLOWER, 55 
extract of, 163 
perfume, 192 
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Walnut hair dye, 286 
Water softeners, 311 
Waters, aromatic, 113, 175 
Wax, 85 
polish for the nails, 310 
pomades, 294 
West End perfume, 205 
Whisker dye, 292 
White, French, 299 
pearl, dry, 305 
rose, extract of, 170 
rose perfume, 201 
Whitening cream, 308 
Wintergreen, 55 
extract of, 173 
perfume, 206 
Witch hazel cream, 257, 261 


YacutT club perfume, 206 
Yellow colors, 298 
Yield of essential oils, 113 
Ylang-ylang, 56 

perfume, 206 





—H. & Co. 


These Flower-Pomade-Oils (French Process) are pure 
extraction products from French flower-pomades, specially made 
for this purpose at our factory at Grasse, France. They are of 
highest concentration and dissolve clearly in Alcohol without precipitate. 


FLOWER-POMADE-OILS (eg4s,) —H. & CO. 


are a specialty of our Leipzig House and are manufactured by a 
process of our own from Flower-Pomades. 

‘Their principal use has been in the preparation of basic flower- 
extracts. 

These Flower-Pomade-Oils are very economic in use on 
account of their high concentration and low price. They dissolve 
readily in Alcohol without precipitate. 


“HEIKO” 


Trade Mark 


The best judges of perfumers’ raw-material here and abroad have 
proclaimed the ‘*Heiko’’-Products as the most usable line for the 
requirements of modern perfumery. 

‘They do away with the weak points of so-called purely natural 
first material (such as pomades), while they equally avoid the dangers 
of the purely synthetic products. 

.““Heikos’’ are natural flower bases, derived from isolation 
products of the flower. “They are reinforced, wherever this seems 
advisable, by such synthetic components as are known to be present ‘in 
the flowers, thus insuring stability and truthfulness of odor, and above 
all, uniformity of strength. 

We claim clear solubility, without precipitate, in Alcohol, 
Adinol and all other solvents used in modern perfumery; 

Uniformity of odor and strength Simplicity of their employment 
Unchanging character and stability Great variety to select from 


Remarkable odor diffusion Economy in use 
HEINE & CO. newyork 
e NEW YORK 
FACTORIES 
GRASSE LEIPZIG GROBA 4/rLpe 


France Germany Germany 


Well Blended, Catchy Odors 


INSURE SUCCESS OF YOUR 


Toilet Preparations 
and Perfumes 


You will not require a Chemist or Perfumer if you use 


“EVERGREEN”? CONCENTRATED 
FLOWER OILS 


O make Perfume Extracts and Toilet Waters, all odors, equal to the 

best French or American, simply add to our Oils, Cologne Spirits and 

Water. Products will cost from $3.85 a pint, down to as low as $2.00 

a gallon, and grades in between. Saving in cost of products from 

100% to 200% over any method, and quicker results that are not experiments. 

For scenting CREAMS, TALC, SACHET, HAIR TONIC, OR ANY 

OTHER TOILET PREPARATION, we assure you of the same good results 
with our Oils, and in addition furnish any desired formule. 


SPECIALS—Worth a Trial 


For Greaseless Cream—Lilac No. 100; $8 a lb., 4 ozs. for $3. Use 6 ozs. 
to 100 lbs. 

For Cold Cream—Rose “E’’; $18 a lb., 4 ozs. for $5. 4 ozs. to 100 Ibs. 
Many others; all odors and grades. Quantity prices on request. 

Talcum—Violet—Violet H3—3 lbs. only $6. Use 3 ozs. to 100 lbs., and 
it’s nice. 

R. V. French Bouquet—$20 a Ib., 4 ozs. for $5.50. Use 4 ozs. for 100 lbs. 

Lilac Water—Our Lilac No.60isan immense seller—$22 a lb., 4 ozs. for $6. 
Use 1% oz. oil to 4 pints each Cologne Spirits and Water. 

Rose—for Toilet Water—$18 a lb., 4 ozs. for $5. I oz. to gal. 50% 
Cologne Spirits. 

_Are you interested in Perfume Extracts to cost about $4.50 a 
gallon, all odors? Try Cortlandt Oils, $16 a Ib., 4 ozs. for $4.50. 2 ozs. 
oil to a gallon. 

If you need a Perfume Oil for any purpose, we have it; or if you have any 
trouble with Toilet Preparations, consult our chemist, and, without charge, he 
will lend you any assistance possible. 

You will find it to your advantage to have our price lists of CONCEN- 
TRATED FLOWER OILS and also COLORS for any Perfumes or Toilet 
Preparation, and, when writing, let us know what you are specially interested 
in and we will demonstrate how you can PRODUCE THE VERY BEST, with 
large savings in COST AND LABOR, and no experimenting that is costly. 

Bear in mind, a good odor does more for the sale and success of a prepa- 
ration than anything else at any price. 


Evergreen Chemical Co., 169 Broadway, New York 


Pioneers in 1898— Leaders Ever Since 





E are the largest manufactur- 
ers of RAW MATERIALS 
for Perfumes, Soaps, and 
Toilet Preparations in this country. 


Our laboratory is equipped with all 
modern facilities for producing odors 
of new type at advantageous prices. 


WE SPECIALIZE in the 
creation of Flower Odors | 
and products for Mod- , 
ern Bouquets. | 


DonyY ©W receive 
our house organ, 
PROGRESSIVE 
PERFUMERY? 


It is published for @& 
the benefit of the Eng- 2 eamree 


lish-speaking perfumers of “@@ it—it’s 
the world. ae 


We also manufacture a line of Concentrated 
Fruit Flavors. 


Write for Catalogues 













Van Dyk & Co. 


(Incorporated 1904). 


S. ISERMANN, Secretary and Treasurer 
4-6 Platt Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: 
Havana, Cuba: Muralla No. 68 Mexico, D.F.: 3 A Calle De Flamencos No. 28 


PERFUMERS’ 
RAW MATERIALS 


Essential Oils - Synthetics 
Aromatic Chemicals Gums 
Resins Talc 
Orris Root Vanillas 
~ Musk Cologne Spirit 
Floral Spirit Filters 
Filter Papers — Colors 


M. L. BARRETT & CO. 


Merchants 





L moporters 


233 W. Laxe STREET Cuicaco, ILLinots 


SUPERFINE 


VOLATILE OILS 


PERFUMERS’ AND TOILET SOAP 
MAKERS’ INGREDIENTS 


OUR QUALITY IS ALWAYS 
HIGHER THAN OUR PRICE 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


HUGUES AINE, Grasse, France 


Pomades, Volatile Oils and Hyperessences 


M. NAEF & CO., Geneva, Switzerland 


Synthetic and Aromatic Chemicals 


BOTU PAPPAZOGLOU & CO., Kazanlik, Bulgaria 


Pure Otto of Roses 


STAFFORD ALLEN & SONS, London, England 


Volatile and Expressed Oils 


PIERRE SICARD, Cannes, France 
French Olive Oils 


OZONE-VANILLIN CO., New York, N. Y. 


Chemically Pure Vanillin 


GEBRUDER SANDER NACHFOLGER, Mannheim, Germany 


Vegetable and Aniline Colors 


MONSANTO & CO., Manila, Philippine Islands 
Oil Ylang Ylang 


MOLINO COPPIROSSI, Porto Maurizio, Italy 
Italian Olive Oils 


J. G. KIESOW, Augsburg, Germany 


Pharmaceutical Products 


UNGERER & CO. 
273 Pearl Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


"Y" Oldefte Sffence Diftiffrs” 
W. J. BUSH & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


“BUSH” OTTOS 


For making High-Class Perfumery, Sachets, 
and other Toilet Preparations. 


COMPOUND OILS 


For making Toilet Waters such as Lavender, 
Violet, Florida, Quinine, Cologne, ete. 


Essential Oils, Liquid Absolutes, 
Synthetics, Fine Chemicals 


100 William Street, New York 


FACTORY 
Linden, N. J. 
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Just Published! 1914 Revised Edition! 150 Pages of New Matter and 
Engravings Added. Contains Up-to-the-minute Information. 


The MODERN GASOLINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance 
and Repair. 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 
575 illustrations—Over 850 Pages—Eleven Large Folding 


Plates 


i SS PRICE $2.50 
A COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE BOOK, SHOWING EVERY RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


By a careful study of the pages of this book one can gain practical knowledge of 
the automobile that will save time, money, and worry. The book tells you just what 
to do, how and when to do it. Nothing has been omitted, no detail has been slighted. 
Every part of the automobile, its equipment, accessories, tools, supplies, spare parts 
necessary, etc., have been discussed comprehensively. If you are or intend to become 
a motorist, or are in any way interested in the modern Gasoline Automobile, this is a 
book you cannot afford to be without. 


COVERS EVERY PHASE OF UP-TO-DATE AUTOMOBILE PRACTICE AND 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY TREATISE HERETOFORE PUBLISHED 


Written in simple language by a recognized authority, familiar with every branch 
of the automobile industry. Free from technical terms. Everything is explained so 
simply that anyone of average intelligence may gain a comprehensive knowledge of the 
gasoline automobile. ‘The information is up to date and includes, in addition to an 
exposition of principles of construction and description of all types of automobiles and 
their parts, valuable money-saving hints on the care and operation of motor cars pro- 
pelled by internal combustion engines. 

Motorists, students, salesmen, demonstrators, repairmen, chauffeurs, garage owners 
and even designers or engineers need this work because it is complete, authoritative an 
thoroughly up-to-date. Other works dealing with automobile construction published 

_in the past make no reference to modern improvements because of their recent 
development. All are fully discussed and illustrated in this volume. 


CONTAINS SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON 


I. Types of Modern Automobiles. II. How Power is Generated. III. Principal Parts of Gasoline 
Engines, Their Design, Construction, and Application. IV.Constructional Details of Pistons. V. Liquid 
Fuels Used and Methods of Vaporizing to Obtain Explosive Gas. VI. Automobile Power-Plant Ignition 
Systems Outlined. VII. Reasons for Lubrication of Mechanism. VIII. Utility of Clutches and Gearsets. 
IX. The Chassis and Its Parts. X. Wheels, Rims, and Tires. XI. Motor Car Equipment and Accessories. 
XII. Operating Advice and Explanation of Automobile Control Methods. XIII. Hints to Assist in 
Locating Power-Plant Troubles. XIV. Keeping Up the Motor-Car Chassis. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 


‘It is the best book on the Automobile seen up to date.”’—J. H. Pile, Associate Editor, Automooite 
Trade Journal. ; 

*“‘Every Automobile Owner has use for a book of this character.”—The Tradesman. 

“This book is superior to any treatise heretofore published on the subject.”—The Inventive Age. 

**We know of no other volume that is so complete in all its departments, and in which the wide field 
of automobile construction with its mechanical intricacies is so plainly handled, both in the text and in the 
matter of illustrations.”—The Motorist. 

““The book is very thorough, a careful examination failing to disclose any point in connection with 
the automobile, its care and repair, to have been overlooked.’’—Iron Age. 

“Mr. Pagé has done a great work, and benefit to the Automobile field.”—W. C. Hasford, Mgr. Y. M. 
Cc. A. Automobile School, Boston, Mass. 

“Tt is just the kind of a book a motorist needs if he wants to understand his car.”’—American Thresh- 
erman. 






JUST PUBLISHED! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RELATING TO MODERN 


AUTOMOBILE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E., 


Author of ‘‘The Modern Gasoline Automobile’’, ‘‘The Modern Gas Tractor”, Etc., Rtc. 


600 (6x9) Pages. 350 Illustrations. 


PRICE $7.50. 


HIS practical treatise consists of a series of thirty-six 
lessons, covering with nearly 2000 questions and their 
answers—the automobile, its construction, operation and 

repair. The subject matter is absolutely correct and explained 
in simple language. If you can’t answer all of the following 
questions, you need this work. The answers to these and 
nearly 2000 more are to be found in its pages. 


Give the name of all important parts of an automobile 
and describe their functions. Describe action of latest 
types of kerosene carburetors. What is the difference 
between a ‘‘Double”’ ignition system and a ‘‘dual”’ ignition 
system? Name parts of an induction coil? How are valves 
timed? What is an electric motor starter and how does it 
work? What are advantages of worm drive gearing? 
Name all important types of ball and roller bearings? What is a ‘‘Three- 
quarter’’ floating axle? What is a two-speed axle? What is the Vulcan electric 
gear shift? Name the causes of lost power in automobiles. Describe all noises 
due to deranged mechanism and give causes? How can you adjust a carburetor 
by the color of the exhaust gases? What causes ‘‘popping’’ in the carburetor? 
What tools and supplies are needed to equip acar? How do you drive various 
makes of cars? What is a differential lock and where is it used? Name different 
systems of wire wheel construction, etc., etc. 









































A popular work at a popular price. Answers every question you 
may ask relating to the modern automobile. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE 36 LESSONS 
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The Modern Gasoline Automobile and Its 18. Action of Sliding Gear Transmissiona. 


Principal Parts. 19. Methods of Drive to Rear Wheels. 
2. Actionof Two and Four Stroke Cycle Motors, 20. Differential Gear Construction and Opera- 
3. Partsof Gasoline Motorsand Their Function. tion. 
4, Fuels for Automobile Motors. 21. Rear Axle Types. 
5. Theory of Carburetion and Its Application. 2%, Automobile Frames and Springs. 
6. Types of Carburetors and Their Action. 23. The Steering Gear and Front Axle. 
7. How Gas is Exploded in Cylinder to 24. Wheels, Rims and Tires. 
Produce Power. 25. Automobile Bearings and Their Care. 
8. PartsofIgnition Systems and Their Purpose. 26. How to Startand Control Automobile Power 
9. Current Producers, Batteries, Dynamos and Plants. 
Magnetos. ; 27. Methods of Speed Changing Outlined. 
10. Low Tension Ignition Systems. 28. Utility of Brakes and Their Use. 
11. High Tension Ignition Systems, 29. General Driving Instructions, 
12. Methods of Lubricating the Automobile | 30. Oiling the Automobile Chassis, 
Power Plant. dle Road Troubles and Their Symptoms. 
18. Cooling the Gasoline Engine by Air. 32, Repairing Power Plant Group. ; 
14. Typical Water Cooling Systems. 33. toe ee With Power Transmission 
: : echanism, 
15. Use of Clutch and Various Types Described. 34. Chassis Troublesand Their Flimination 
16. The Friction Transniission, 35. Fixing Tire Defects. ; 


17. The Individual Clutch Change Speed Gear. 86. Hquipment and Accessories. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


THE MODERN GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE—ITS DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR. By Victor W. Paces, M. E. 


The latest and most complete treatise on the Gasoline Automobile ever issued. Written 
in simple language by a recognized authority, familiar with every branch of the auto- 
mobile industry. Free from technical terms. Everything is explained so simply 
that anyone of average intelligence may gain a comprehensive knowledge of the 
gasoline automobile. The information is up-to-date and includes, in addition to an 
exposition of principles of construction and description of all types of automobiles and 
their components, valuable money-saving hints on the care and operation of motor- 
cars propelled by internal combustion engines. Among some of the subjects treated 
might be mentioned: Torpedo and other symmetrical body forms designed to reduce 
air resistance; sleeve valve, rotary valve and other types of silent motors; increasing 
tendency to favor worm-gear: power-transmission; universal application of magneto 
ignition; development of automobile electric-lighting systems; block motors; under- 
slung chassis; application of practical self-starters; long stroke and offset cylinder 
motors; latest automatic lubrication systems; silent chains for valve operation and 
change-speed gearing; the use of front wheel brakes and many cther detail refinements. 


By a careful study of the pages of this book one can gain practical knowledge of auto- 
mobile construction that will save time, money and worry. _ The book tells you just 
what to do, how and when to do it. Nothing has been omitted, no detail has been 
slighted. Every part of the automobile, its equipment, accessories, tools, supplies, 
spare parts necessary, etc., have been discussed comprehensively. If you are or 
intend to become a motorist, or are in any way interested in the modern Gasoline 
Automobile, this is a book you cannot afford to be without. Over 800 6x9 pages— 
and more than 575 new and speciaily made oaetail illustrations, as well as many full 
paze «nd double page plates, showing ali parts of the automobile. Including 11 large 
folding plates. 1914 edition just issued. (See page 3 fur full description.) Price $2.50 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILE DESIGN, CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR. By Victor W. Paas&, M. E, 


This practical treatise consists of thirty-six lessons covering withnearly 2000 questions 
and their ar swer—the automobile, its construc:ion, operation and repa r. The sub- 
ject matter is absolutely correct and explained in simple language. The book is 
copiously illustrated with drawings and photographs, showing the late:t domestic 
and foreign practice. 622 pages, 329 illustrations and plates. (See page 4 for full 
description.) Pr.ce $1.50 
WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 
“Tf you own a car—Get this book.”’—The Glassworker. 


**Mr. Pagé has the faculty of making difficult subjects plain and understandable.” 
Bristol Press. 


**We can name no writer better qualified to prepare a book of instruction on automo- 
biles than Mr. Victor W. Pagé.”’—Scientijfic American. 


‘The best automobile catechism that has appeared.”’—Automobile Topics. 


GASOLINE ENGINE TROUBLES MADE EASY—A CHART SHOWING SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW OF GASOLINE ENGINE. Compiled by Vicror W. Paces. 


It shows clearly all parts of a typical four cylinder gasoline engine of the four-cycle 
type. It outlines distinctly all parts liable to give trouble and also details the de- 
rangements apt to interfere with smooth engine operation. 


Valuable to students, motorists, mechanics, repairmen, garagemen, automobile sales- 
men, chauffeurs, motorboat owners, motor truck and tractor drivers, aviators, motor- 
cyclists, and all others who have to do with gasoline power plants. 

It simplifies location of all engine troubles, and while it will prove invaluable to the 
novice, it can be used to advantage by the more expert. It should be on the walls of 
every public and private garage, automobile repair shop, club house or school. It ean 
be carried in the automobile or pocket with ease, and will insure against loss of time 
when engine trouble manifests itself. 

This sectional view of engine is a complete review of all motor troubles. It is prepared 
by a practical motorist for all who motor. More information for the money than ever 
before offered. No details omitted. Size 25x38 inches. Securely mailed on receipt 
oO ° e e e ° ° ° e ° e ° e e e ° e e e e e e e e ee 85 cents 


BALLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES 


MODEL BALLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE PROGRESS OF AVIATION. By J. H. ALEXANDER. 


This book has been written with a view to assist those who desire to construct a model 
airship or flying machine. It contains five folding plates of working drawings, each 
sheet containing a different sized machine. Much instruction and amusement can be 
obtained from the making and flying of these models. 


A short account of the progress of aviation is included, which will render the book of 
greater interest. Several illustrations of full sized airship and flying machines of the 
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latest types are scattered throughout the text. This practical work gives data, 
working drawings, and details which will assist materially those interested in the prob- 
lems of flight. 127 pages, 45 illustrations, 5 folding plates. Price. . . . . $1.50 


( 
BRAZING AND SOLDERING 


BRAZING AND SOLDERING. By Jamus F. Hosart. 


The only book that shows you just how to handle any job of brazing or soldering that 
comes along; it tells you what mixture to use, how to make a furnace if you need one. 
Full of valuable kinks. _The fifth edition of this book has just been published, and to 
it much new matter and a large number of tested formulas for all kinds of solders and 
fluxes have been added. Illustrated. . . . « « «© « © « © © « « 2h cents 





CHARTS 


GASOLINE ENGINE TROUBLES MADE EASY—A CHART SHOWING SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW OF GASOLINE ENGINE. Compiled by Victor W. Paas. 


It shows clearly all parts of a typical four-cylinder gasoline engine of the four-cycle 
type. It outlines distinctly all parts liable to give trouble and also details the de- 
rangements apt to interfere with smooth engine operation. 

Valuable to students, motorists, mechanics, repairmen, garagemen, automobile sales- 
men, chauffeurs, motorboat owners, motor-truck and tractor drivers, aviators, motor- 
cyclists, and all others who have to do with gasoline power plants. 

It simplifies location of all engine troubles, and while it will prove invaluable to the 
novice, it can be used to advantage by the more expert. It should be on the walls of 
every public and private garage, automobile repair shop, club house or school. It can 
be carried in the automobile or pocket with ease and will insure against loss of time 
when engine trouble manifests itself. 

This sectional view of engine is a complete review of all motor troubles. It is pre- 
pared by a practical motorist for all who motor. No details omitted. Size 25x38 
inches, ~~ 3 «- - . 25 cents 


MOTORCYCLE TROUBLES MADE EASY--A CHART SHOWING SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW OF TWIN CYLINDER GASOLINE ENGINE. Com- 
piled by Victor W. Paak. 


This chart simplifies loc3tion of all power plant troubles, and will prove invaluable 
toall who have to do with the operation, repair or sale of motorcycles. No detr-ils 
omitted. Size 25x38 inches. Prive .,... - . 25 cents 


MODERN SUBMARINE CHART—WITH 200 PARTS NUMBERED AND 
AMED 


A cross-section view, showing clearly and distinctly all the interior of a Submarine of 
the latest type. You get more information from this chart, about the construction and 
operation of a Submarine, than in any other way. No details omitted—everything 
is accurate and toscale. Itis absolutely correct in every detail, having been approved 
by Naval Engineers. All the machinery and devices fitted in a modern Submarine 
Boat are shown, and to make the engraving more readily understood, all the features 
are Shown in operative form, with Officers and Men in the act of performing the duties 
assigned to them in service conditions. This CHART IS REALLY AN ENCYCLO- 
PHDIAVOR 7A, SUBMARINERY 3) se "s sunisl ne cute edicts ll mc OLCCILUS 


BOX CAR CHART. | 
A chart showing the anatomy of a box car, having every part of the car numbered and 
its proper name giveninareferencelist. . . . . « « « « « « « « 6 cents 


GONDOLA CAR CHART. 
A chart showing the anatomy of a gondola car, having every part of the car numbered 
and its proper reference name given in areference list. . . . . .. . 85 cents 


PASSENGER CAR CHART. 
A chart showing the anatomy of a passenger car, having every part of the car numbered 
and its propername giveninareferencelist. . . . . 6 « « « « « . 5 cents 


STEEL HOPPER BOTTOM COAL CAR. 
A chart showing the anatomy of a steel Hopper Bottom Coal Car, having every part 
of the car numbered and its proper name given in a reference list. . . . . 25 cents 


TRACTIVE POWER CHART. 3 
A chart whereby you can find the tractive power or drawbar pull of any locomotive 
without making a figure. Shows what cylinders are equal, how driving wheels and ~ 
steam pressure affect the power. What sized engine you need to exert a given drawbar 
pull or anything you desirein thisline. . .. ... +. « . « « « §0O cents 


HORSE POWER CHART. 
Shows the horse power of any stationary engine without calculation. Nomatter what 
the cylinder diameter of stroke, the steam pressure or cut-off, the revolutions, or 
whether condensing or non-condensing, it’s all there. Hasy to use, accurate, and 
saves time and calculations. Especially useful to engineers and designers. 50 cents 


BOILER ROOM CHART. By Gero. L. Fowimr. 
A chart—size 14x28 inches—showing in isometric perspective the mechanisms, Je- 
longing in a modern boiler room. _The various parts are shown broken or removed, 
so that the internal construction is fully illustrated. Each part is given a reference 
number, and these, with the corresponding name, are given in a glossary printed at 
the sides. This chart is really a dictionary of the boiler room—the names of more than 
200 parts being given. oe Tel), * .etue® le er veute) le) cel eet ei sitet omnse OT Cones 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


HENLEY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING AND ALLIED 
TRADES. Edited by JosepH G. Hornmr, A.M.I.M.E. 


This set of five volumes contains about 2,500 pages with thousands of illustrations, 
including diagrammatic and sectional drawings with full explanatory details. ‘This 
work covers the entire practice of Civiland Mechanical Engineering. 'The best-known 
experts in all branches of engineering have contributed to these volumes. The Cyclo- 
pedia is admirably well adapted to the needs of the beginner and the self-taught, 
ractical man, as well as the mechanical engineer, designer, draftsman, shop super- 
intendent, foreman, and machinist. 'The work will be found a means of advancement 
to any progressive man. It is encyclopedic in scope, thorough and practical in its 
treatment of technical subjects, simple and clear in its descriptive matter, and without 
unnecessary technicalities or formule. The articles are as brief as may be and yet 
give a reasonably clear and explicit statement of the subject, and are written by men 
who have had ample practical experience in the matters of which they write. It tells 
you all you want to know about engineering, and teils it so simply, so clearly, so con- 
cisely that one cannot help but understand. As a work of reference it is without a 
peer. $6.00 per single volume. For complete set of five volumes, price, . $25.00 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS SET OF BOOKS: 
“This new Encyclopedia is a commendable work.’’—Engineering News. 
“This work is a great help to men engaged in mechanical occupations and those persons 
having need of a ready reference work.’’— Southern Machinery. 


COKE 


COKE—MODERN COKING PRACTICE; INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF 
MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS. By T.H. Byrom and J. E. CuristorHer. 


A handbook for those engaged in Coke manufacture and the recovery of By-products. 
Fully illustrated with folding plates. It has been the aim of the authors, in preparing 
this book, to produce one which shall be of use and benefit to those who are associated 
with, or interested in, the modern developments of the industry. Contents: I. In- 
troductory. II. General Classification of Fuels. III. Coal Washing. IV. The 
Sampling and Valuation of Coal, Coke, etc. V. The Calorific Power of Coal and Coke. 
VI. Coke Ovens. VII. Coke Ovens, continued. VIII. Coke Ovens, continued. IX. 
Charging and Discharging of Coke Ovens. X. Cooling and Condensing Plant. XI. 
Gas Exhausters. XII. Composition and Analysis of Ammoniacal Liquor. XIII. 
Working-up of Ammoniacal Liquor. _. XIV. Treatment of Waste Gases from Sulphate 
Plants. XV. Valuation of Ammonium Sulphate. XVI. Direct Recovery of Am- 
monia from Coke Oven Gases. XVII. Surplus Gas from Coke Oven. Useful Tables. 
Mery Tuy itistrated. sETiC@r) s)he. fe) eee ew 8 et ee we ee OOO: net 


COMPRESSED AIR 
COMPRESSED AIR IN ALL ITS APPLICATIONS. By Garpnimr D. Hiscox. 


This is the most complete book on the subject of Air that has ever been issued, and its 
thirty-five chapters include about every phase of the subject one can think of. It may 
be called an encyclopedia of compressed air. It is written by an expert, who, in its 
665 pages, has dealt with the subject in a comprehensive manner, no phase of it being 
omitted. Includes the physical properties of air from a vacuum to its highest pressure, 
its thermodynamics, compression, transmission and uses as a motive power, in the 
Operation of Stationary and Portable Machinery, in Mining, Air Tools, Air Lifts, 
Pumping of Water, Acids, and Oils; the Air Blast for Cleaning and Painting, the 
Sand Blast and its Work, and the Numerous Appliances in which Compressed Air is 
a Most Convenient and Economical Transmitter of Power for Mechanical Work, 
Railway Propulsion, Refrigeration, and the Various Uses to which Compressed Air 
has been applied. Includes forty-four tables of the physical properties of air, its 
compression, expansion, and volumes required for various kinds of work, and a list 
of patents on compressed air from 1875 to date. Over 500 illustrations, 5th Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Cloth bound $5.00. Half Morocco, price .... $6.50 


CONCRETE 


JUST PUBLISHED—CONCRETE WORKERS’ REFERENCE BOOKS. A 
SERIES OF TWELVE POPULAR HANDBOOKS FOR CONCRETE 
USERS. Prepared by A. A. Houacuton. Each 50ce. 
The author, in preparing this Series, has not only treated on the usual types of construction, 
but explains and illustrates molds and systems that are not patented, but which are equal 
in value and often superior to those restricted by patents. These molds are very easily and 
cheaply constructed and embody simplicity, rapidity of operation, and the most successful 
results in the molded concrete. Each of these Twelve books is fully illustrated, and the 
subjects are exhaustively treated in plain English. 


CONCRETE WALL FORMS. By A. A. Houenron. 


A new automatic wall clamp is illustrated with working drawings. Other types of 
wall forms, clamps, separators, etc., are also illustrated and explained. 
(No. 1 of MOLlOs) Bee wetiel ists Tat ese ee? vale! «le She ewer et ele OO Cents 
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CONCRETE FLOORS AND SIDEWALKS. By A. A. Hovuauron. 


The molds for moiding.squares, hexagonal and many other styles of mosaic floor and 
sidewalk blocks are fully illustrated and explained. (No.2ofSeries) . . 50 cents 


PRACTICAL CONCRETE SILO CONSTRUCTION. By A. A. Hoveuron. 


Complete working drawings and specifications are given for several styles of concrete 
silos, with illustrations of molds for monolithic and block silos. The tables, data, and 
information presented in this book are of the utmost value in planning and constructing 
all forms of concrete silos. (No.3 of Series.) . .. .... .« + »« §5O cents 


MOLDING CONCRETE CHIMNEYS, SLATE AND ROOF TILES. By A. A. 
HovuGuHToNn. 


The manufacture of all types of concrete slate and roof tile is fully treated. Valuable 
data on all forms of reinforced concrete roofs are contained within its pages. The 
construction of concrete chimneys by block and monolithic systems is fully illustrated 
and described. A number of ornamental designs of chimney construction with molds 
are shown in this valuable treatise. (No.4of Series). . . . .. . . 5O cents 


MOLDING AND CURING ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE. By A. A. Hovucuton. 


The proper proportions of cement and aggregates for various finishes, also the methods 
of thoroughly mixing and placing in the molds, are fully treated. An exhaustive 
treatise on this subject that every concrete worker will find of daily use and value. 
(NO..5: Of Series) 6 29s, 6h 0 jet ne os Aetieell So lip ty oa ote Ae lc Airc oe. mC CHES 


CONCRETE MONUMENTS, MAUSOLEUMS AND BURIAL VAULTS. By A.A. 
HovuGHTON. 


The molding of concrete monuments to imitate the most expensive cut stone is exe 
plained in this treatise, with working drawings of easily built molds. Cutting in- 
scriptions and designs is also fully treated. (No.6ofSeries) . . . . . 50 cents 


MOLDING CONCRETE BATH TUBS, AQUARIUMS AND NATATORIUMS. 
By A. A. Houeuron. 


Simple molds and instruction are given for molding many styles of concrete bath tubs, 
swimming pools, etc. These molds are easily built and permit rapid and successful 
work ONO; Zof Series)? 05.455 01) fee. ce Be ie Aiello epnie loa tree em en) ORCERUS 


CONCRETE BRIDGES, CULVERTS AND SEWERS. By A. A. Hovueuron. 


A number of ornamental concrete bridges with illustrations of molds are given. A 
collapsible center or core for bridges, culverts and sewers is fully illustrated with de- 
tailed instructions for building. (No.8ofSeries) . . ...... . 50 cents 


CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE PORCHES. By A. A. Hovueurton. 


A number of designs with working drawings of molds are fully explained so any one 
can easily‘construct different styles of ornamental concrete porches without the pur- 
chase of expensive molds. (No. 9 of Series) . ..... =... =. §0 cents 


MOLDING CONCRETE FLOWER POTS, BOXES, JARDINIERES, ETC. By 
A. A. Hovucuton. 


The molds for producing many original designs of flower pots, urns, flower boxes, 
jardinieres, etc., are fully illustrated and explained, so the worker can easily construct 
and operate same. (No. 10 of Series), . . . .......-. . §O cents 


MOLDING CONCRETE FOUNTAINS AND LAWN ORNAMENTS, By A. A. 
HovuGuHTON. 


The molding of anumber of designs of lawn seats, curbing, hitching posts, pergolas, sun 
dials and other forms of ornamental concrete for the ornamentation of lawns and gar- 
dens, is fully illustrated and described. (No.llofSeries) . ... . . 50 cents 


CONCRETE FOR THE FARM AND SHOP. By A. A. Hovucurton. 


The molding of drain tile, tanks, cisterns, fence posts, stable floors, hog and poultry 
houses and all the purposes for which concrete is an invaluable aid to the farmer are 
numbered among the contents of this handy volume. (No.12o0fSeries) . 50 cents 


CONCRETE FROM SAND MOLDS. By A. A. Hovcuron. 


A Practical Work treating on a process which has heretofore been held as a trade secret 
by the few who possessed it, and which will successfully mold every and any class of 
ornamental concrete work. The process of molding concrete with sand molds is of 
the utmost practical value, possessing the manifold advantages of a low cost of molds, 
the ease and rapidity of operation, perfect details to all ornamental designs, density 
and increased strength of the concrete, perfect curing of the work without attention 
and the easy removal of the molds regardless of any undercutting the design may have. 

192 pages. Fully illustrated. “Price <0) sis ena tet ae ote ears 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE WITHOUT MOLDS. By A. A. Hovueuron. 


The process for making ornamental concrete without molds has long been held as a 
secret, and now, for the first time, this process is given to the public. The book 
reveals the secret and is the only book published which explains a simple, practical 
method whereby the concrete worker is enabled, by employing wood and metal tem- 
plates of different designs, to mold or model in concrete any Cornice, Archivolt 
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Column, Pedestal, Base Cap, Urn or Pier in a monolithic form—right upon the job. 
These may be molded in units or blocks, and then built up to suit the specifications 
demanded. This work is fully illustrated, with detailed engravings. Price . $2.00 


Se a a CEMENT AND CONCRETE USERS. By Myron 
H. Lewis. 


This is a concise treatise of the principles and methods employed in the manufacture 
and use of cement in all classes of modern works. The author has brought together 
in this work all the salient matter of interest to the user of concrete and its many 
diversified products. The matter is presented in logical and systematic order, clearly 
written, fully illustrated and free from involved mathematics. Everything of value ta 
the concrete user is given, including kinds of cement employed in construction, concrete 
architecture, inspection and testing, waterproofing, coloring and painting, rules, tables, 
working and cost data. The book comprises thirty-three chapters, as follows: 


Introductory. Kinds of Cements and How They are Made. Properties. Testing 
and Requirements of Hydraulic Cement. Concrete and its Properties. Sand, Broken 
Stone and Gravel for Concrete. How to Proportion the Materials. How to Mix 
and Place Concrete. Forms of Concrete Construction. The Architecturaland Artistic 
Possibilities of Concrete. Concrete Residences. Mortars, Plasters and Stucco and 
How to Use Them. The artistic Treatment of Concrete Surfaces. Concrete Building 
Blocks. The Making of Ornamental Concrete. Concrete Pipes, Fences, Posts, etc. 
Essential Features and Advantages of Reenforced Concrete. How to Design Reen- 
forced Concrete Beams, Slabs and Columns. Explanations of the Methods and 
Principles in Designing Reenforced Concrete Beams and Slabs. Systems of Reen- 
forcement Employed. Reenforced Concrete in Factory and General Building Con- 
struction. Concrete in Foundation Work. Concrete Retaining Walls, Abutments 
and Bulkheads. Concrete Arches and Arch Bridges. Concrete Beam and Girder 
Bridges. Concrete in Sewerage and Drainage Works. Concrete Tanks, Dams and 
Reservoirs. Concrete Sidewalks, Curbs and Pavements. Concrete in Railroad Con- 
structions. The Utility of Concrete on the Farm. The Waterproofing of Concrete 
Structure. Grout or Liquid Concrete and Its Use. Inspection of Concrete Work. Cost 
of Concrete Work. Some of the special features of the book are: 1. The Attention 
Paid to the Artistic and Architectural Side of Concrete Work. 2. The Authoritative 
Treatment of the Problem of Waterpreofing Concrete. 3. An Excellent Summary of 
the Rules to be Followed in Concrete Construction. 4. The Valuable Cost Data and 
Useful Tables given. A valuable Addition to the Library of Every Cement and 
(WONGCrelCW Sere TICOmmmEr amy char in oun coll a" 6) Wisc ced) scnohs. welales te)! teh er etl te 2 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 
“*The field of Concrete Construction is well covered and the matter contained is well 
within the understanding of any person.’’—Engineering-Contracting. 


**Should be on the bookshelves of every contractor, engineer and architect in the 
land.’’—WNational Builder. 


WATERPROOFING CONCRETE. By Myron H. Lewis. 


Modern Methods of Waterproofing Concrete and Other Structures. A condensed 
statement of the Principles, Rules, and Precautions to be Observed in Waterproofing 
ae Dampproofing Structures and Structural Materials. Paper binding. AOE Es 
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DICTIONARIES 
STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. By T. O’Conor Stoane. 


An indispensable work to all interested in electrical science. Suitable alike for the 
student and professional. A practical handbook of reference containing definitions of 
about 5000 distinct words, terms and phrases. ‘The definitions are terse and concise 
and include every term used in electrical science. Recently issued. An entirely new 
edition. Should bein the possession of all who desire to keep abreast with the progress 
of this branch of science. Complete, concise and convenient. 682 pages. 393 illustra- 
tions. Price . ° e ° ° e e e e e e e e e e oe ° es e e e e $3.00 





DIES—METAL WORK 


DIES: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USE FOR THE MODERN WORKING OF 
SHEET METALS. By J. V. Woopworts. 


A most useful book, and one which should be in the hands of all engaged in the press 
working of metals; treating on the Designing, Constructing, and Use of Tools, Fixtures 
and Devices, together with the manner in which they should be used in the Power 
Press, for the cheap and rapid production of the great variety of sheet-metal articles 
nowin use. It is designed as a guide to the production of sheet-metal parts at the 
minimum of cost with the maximum of output. The hardening and tempering of 
Press tools and the classes of work which may be produced to the best advantage by 
the use of dies in the power press are fully treated. Its 505 illustrations show dies, 
press fixtures and sheet-metal working devices, the descriptions of which are so clear and 
practical that all metal-working mechanics will be able to understand how to design, 
construct and use them. Many of the dies and press fixtures treated were either 
constructed by the author or under his supervision. Others were built by skilful 
mechanics and are in use in large sheet-metal establishments and machine shops. 
5th Edition. Price e e e e e e e ° ° ° s ° e e e e e e e e $3.00 
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PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS FOR MANUFACTURING IN PRESSES. By 
J. V. WoopWworRTH. 


This work is a companion volume to the author’s elementary work entitled ‘‘ Dies, Their 
Construction and Use.’’ It does not go into the details of die making to the extent of 
the author’s previous book, but gives a comprehensive review of the field of operations 
carried on by presses. A large part of the information given has been drawn from the 
author’s personal experience. It might well be termed an Encyclopedia of Die Making, 
Punch Making, Die Sinking, Sheet Metal Working, and Making of Special Tools, Sub- 
presses, Devices and Mechanical Combinations for Punching, Cutting, Bending, Form- 
ing, Piercing, Drawing, Compressing and Assembling Sheet Metal Parts, and also Arti- 
cles of other Materials in Machine Tools. 2d Edition. Price. . .... $4.00 


DROP FORGING, DIE-SINKING AND MACHINE-FORMING OF STEEL. By 
J. V. WoopworRTH. 


This is a practical treatise on Modern Shop Practice, Processes, Methods, Machines, 
Tools, and Details treating on the Hot and Cold Machine-Forming of Steel and Iron 
into Finished shapes; Together with Tools, Dies, and Machinery involved in the 
manufacture of Duplicate Forgings and Interchangeable Hot and Cold Pressed Parts 
from Bar and Sheet Metal. This Book fills a demand of long standing for information 
regarding drop forgings, die-sinking and machine-forming of steel and the shop 
practice involved, as it actually existsin the modern drop-forging shop. 'The processes 
of die-sinking and force-making, which are thoroughly described and illustrated in this 
admirable work, are rarely to be found explained in such a clear and concise manner 
as is here set forth. The process of die-sinking relates to the engraving or sinking of 
the female or lower dies, such as are used for drop forgings, hot and cold machine 
forging, swedging and the press working of metals. The process of force-making 
relates to the engraving or raising of the male or upper dies used in producing the 
lower dies for the press-forming and machine-forging of duplicate parts of metal. 


In addition to the arts above mentioned the book contains explicit information re- 
garding the drop forging and hardening plants, designs, conditions, equipment, drop 
ha ers, forging machines, etc., machine forging, hydraulic forging, autogenous 
seldine and shop practice. The book contains eleven chapters, and the information q 
contained in these chapters is just what will prove most valuable to the forged-metal ‘ 
worker. All operations described in the work are thoroughly illustrated by means of sj 
perspective half-tones and outline sketches of the machinery employed. 300 detailed, 

illustrations. Price e e e ° e e e e e e e e ® e e e @ e e $2.50 
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DRAWING—SKETCHING PAPER 


LINEAR PERSECTIVE SELF-TAUGHT. By Herman T. C. Krauts. 


This work gives the theory and practice of linear perspective, as used in architectural 
engineering and mechanical drawings. Persons taking up the study of the subject . 
by themselves will be able, by the use of the instruction given, to readily grasp the ! 
subject, and by reasonable practice become good perspective draftsmen. The arrange- 
ment of the book is good; the plate is on the left-hand, while the descriptive text 
follows on the opposite page, so as to be readily referred to. The drawings are on 
sufficiently large scale to show the work clearly and are plainly figured. The whole 
work makes a very complete course on perspective drawing, and will be found of 
great value to architects, civil and mechanical engineers, patent attorneys, art designers, 
engravers; and draftsmens: c. Wis, Ye ues 2 oh oll oil eee Piro es son anc ropa SEEECh co OO 





PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. By Ricuarps and Cotvin. 


Shows just how to make all kinds of mechanical drawings in the only practical per- 
spective isometric. Makes everything plain so that any mechanic can understand 
a sketch or drawing in this way. Saves time in the drawing room, and mistakes in the ° 
shops. Contains practical examples of various classes of work. 3rd Edition. 50 cents 


SELF-TAUGHT MECHANICAL DRAWING AND ELEMENTARY MACHINE 
DESIGN. By F. LL. Syivesrer, M.E., Draftsman, with additions by Erix 
OBERG, associate editor of “Machinery.” 


This is a practical treatise on Mechanical Drawing and Machine Design, comprising 
the first principles of geometric and mechanical drawing, workshop mathematics, 
mechanics, strength of materials and the calculations and design of machine details. 
The author’s aim has been to adapt this treatise to the requirements of the practical 
mechanic and young draftsman and to present the matter in as clear and concise a 
manner as possible. To meet the demands of this class of students, practically all the 
important elements of machine design have been dealt with, and in addition algebraic 
formulas have been explained, and the elements of trigonometry treated in the manner 
best suited to the needs of the practical man. The book is divided into 20 chapters, 
and in arranging the material, mechanical drawing, pure and simple, has been taken 
up first, as a thorough understanding of the principles of representing objects facilitates 
the further study of mechanical subjects. ‘'Thisisfollowed by the mathematics neces- 
sary for the solution of the problems in machine design which are presented“ater, and 
@ practical introduction to theoretical mechanics and the strength of materials. The 
various elements entering into machine design, such as cams, gears, sprocket wheels, 
cone pulleys, bolts, screws, couplings, clutches, shafting and fly-wheels have been 
treated in such a way as to make possible the use of the work as a text-book for @ 
continuous course of study. It is easily comprehended and assimilated even b 

students of limited previous training. 330 pages, 215 engravings. Price . $2.0 
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A NEW SKETCHING PAPER. 


A new specially ruled paper to enable you to make sketches or drawings in isometric 
perspective without any figuring or fussing. It is being used for shop details as well 
as for assembly drawings, as it makes one sketch do the work of three, and no workman 
can help seeing just what is wanted. Pads of 40 sheets, 6x9 inches, 25 cents. Pads 
of 40 sheets, 9x12 inches, 50 cents; 40 sheets, 12x18, Price . . ... +. $1,00 


) ELECTRICITY 
ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY. By Prof. T. O’Conor Sioann. 


A practical treatise on electrical calculations of all kinds reduced to a series of rules, all 
of the simplest forms, and involving only ordinary arithmetic; each rule illustrated 
by one or more practical problems, with detailed solution of each one. This book is 
classed among the most useful works published on the science of electricity, covering 
as it does the mathematics of electricity in a manner that will attract the attention 
os those who are not familiar with algebraical formulas. 20th Edition. 160 pages. 

rice ° e e e e es e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e $1.00 


COMMUTATOR CONSTRUCTION. By Wm. Baxter, Jr. 


The business end of any dynamo or motor of the direct current type is the commutator. 
This book goes into the designing, building, and maintenance of commutators, shows 
how to locate troubles and how to remedy them; everyone who fusses with dynamos 
BOCs Cie Set COM. ss as) st eo te ee! lw ee le ee BS Cents 


DYNAMO BUILDING FOR AMATEURS, OR HOW TO CONSTRUCT A FIFTY- 
WATT DYNAMO. By Artuur J. WEED, Member of N. Y. Electrical Society. 


A practical treatise showing in detail the construction of a small dynamo or motor, the 
entire machine work of which can be done on a small foot lathe. Dimensioned working 
drawings are given for each piece of machine work, and each operation is clearly de- 
scribed. ‘This machine, when used as a dynamo, has an output of fifty watts; when 
- used as a motor it will drive a small drill press or lathe. It can be used to drive a 
sewing machine on any and all ordinary work. ‘The book is illustrated with more 
than sixty original engravings showing the actual construction of the different parts. 
Among the contents are chapters on: 1. Fifty-Watt Dynamo. 2. Side Bearing 
Rods. 3. Field Punching. 4. Bearings. 5. Commutator. 6. Pulley. 7. Brush 
Holders. 8. Connection Board. 9. Armature Shaft. 10. Armature. 11. Armature 
nding: 12. Field Winding. 13. Connecting and Starting. Price, paper, 50 elu0 
ot se e e e e ° ° es e e e e e ° e e e e e e °° s e° e Le 


Rae FURNACES AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION. By J. 
RIGHT. 


This is a book which will prove of interest to many classes of people; the manufacturer 
who desires to know what product can be manufactured successfully in the electric 
furnace, the chemist who wishes to post himself on the electro-chemistry, and the 
student of science who merely looks into the subject from curiosity. The book is 
not so scientific as to be of use only to the technologist nor so unscientific as to suit 
only the tyro in electro-chemistry; it is a practical treatise of what has been done, 
and of what is being done, both experimentally and commercially, with the electric 
furnace. In important processes not only are the chemical equations given, but 
complete thermal data are set forth, and both the efficiency of the furnace and the cost 
of the product are worked out, thus giving the work a solid commercial value aside 
from its efficacy as a work of reference. The practical features of furnace building are 
given the space that the subject deserves. ‘The forms are refractory materials used in 
the linings, the arrangement of the connections to the electrodes, and other important de- 
tails are explained. 288 pages. New Revised Edition. Fully illustrated. Price . $8.00 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING POCKET-BOOK. By Sypney F. 
WALKER. } 


This book puts in convenient form useful information regarding the apparatus which is 
likely to be attached to the mains of an electricalcompany. ‘Tables of units and equiv- 
alents are included and useful electrical laws and formulas are stated. 


One section is devoted to dynamos, motors, transformers and accessory apparatus 
another to accumulators, another to switchboards and related equipment, a fourth t: 
a description of various systems of distribution, a fifth section to a discussion of instru 
ments, both for portable use and switchbeards; another section deals with electric lamp 
of various types and accessory appliances, and the concluding section is given up t 
electric heating apparatus. In each section a large number of commercial types are de 
scribed, frequent tables of dimensions being included. A great dealof detail informa 
tion of each line of apparatus is given, and the illustrations shown give a good ideao. 
the general appearance of the apparatus under discussion. The book also contains much 
valuable information for the central station engineer. 438 pages. 300 engravings. 
Bound in leather pocket-book form. Price . ... . .e e« « e « «© « $38. 


ELECTRIC WIRING, DIAGRAMS AND SWITCHBOARDS. By NeEwron 


HARRISON. 8 

A thoroughly practical treatise covering thesubject of Electric Wiring in all its branches, 
including explanations and diagrams which are thoroughly explicit and greatly simplify 
the subject. Practical, every-day problems in wiring are presented and the method 
of obtaining intelligent results clearly shown. Only arithmetic is used. Ohm’s law 
is given a simple explanation with reference to wiring for direct and alternating 
currents. The fundamental principle of drop of potential in circuits is shown with its 
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various applications. The simple circuitis developed with the position, of mains, 
feeders and branches; their treatment as a part of a wiring plan and their employ- 
ment in house wiring clearly illustrated. Some simple facts about testing are included 
in connection with the wiring. Molding and conduit work are given careful considera- 
tion; and switchboards are systematically treated, built up and illustrated, showin: 
the purpose they serve, for connection with the circuits, and to shunt and compoun 
wound machines. The simple principles of switchboard construction, the develop- 
ment of the switchboard, the connections of the various instruments, including the 
lightning arrester, are also plainly set forth. 


Alternating current wiring is treated, with explanations of the power factor, conditions 
calling for various sizes of wire, and a simple way of obtaining the sizes for single-phase, 
two-phase and three-phase circuits. This is the only complete work issued showing 
and telling you what you should know about direct and alternating current wiring. | It 
is a ready reference. The work is free from advanced technicalities and mathematics, 
arithmetic being used throughout. It is in every respect a handy, well-written, 
instructive, comprehensive volume on wiring for the wireman, foreman, contractor, 
or electrician. 272 pages; 105illustrations. Price . ...... . .- $1.50 


ELECTRIC TOY MAKING, DYNAMO BUILDING, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR 
CONSTRUCTION. By Prof. T. O’Conor SLOANE. 


This work treats of the making at home of electrical toys, electrical apparatus, motors, 
dynamos and instruments in general, and is designed to bring within the reach of 
young and old the manufacture of genuine and useful electrical appliances. The work 4 
is especially designed for amateurs and young folks. 


' Thousands of our young people are daily experimenting, and busily engaged in making - a 
electrical toys and apparatus of various kinds. The present work is just what is want- 4 
ed to give the much needed information in a plain, practical manner, with illustrations 
to make easy the carrying out of the work. 20th Edition, enlarged. Price . $1.00 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. By Prof. T. O’Conor SLoane. 


This work of 768 pages was previously known as Sloane’s Electricians’ Hand Book, and . 
is intended for the practical electrician who has to make things go. ‘The entire r 
field of electricity is covered within its pages. Among some of the subjects treated j 
are: The Theory of the Electric Current and Circuit, Electro-Chemistry, Primary 
Batteries, Storage Batteries, Generation and Utilization of Electric Powers, Alter- 
nating Current, Armature Winding, Dynamos and Motors, Motor_Generators, 
Operation of the Central Station Switchboards, Safety Appliances, Distribution g 
of Electric Light and Power, Street Mains, Transformers, Arc and Incandescent 
Lighting, Electric Measurements, Photometry, Electric Railways, Telephony, Bell- 
Wiring, Electric-Plating, Electric Heating, Wireless Telegraphy, etc. It contains no 
useless theory; everything is to the point. It teaches you just what you want to 
know about electricity. It is the standard work published on the subject. Forty- 
one chapters, 556 engravings.’ Price .- 2) “ssf. eure: (clinics sina iis enacts 


ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. By Prof. T. O’Conor SLOANE. 


The object of ‘‘ Electricity Simplified’’ is to make the subject as plain as possible and 
to show what _the modern conception of electricity is; to show how two plates of 
different metal, immersed in acid, can send a message around the globe; to explain 
how a bundle of copper wire rotated by a steam engine can be the agent in lighting 
our streets, to tell what the volt, ohm and ampere are, and what high and low tension 
mean; and.to answer the questions that perpetually arise in the mind in this age of 
electricity. 13th Edition. 172 pages. Illustrated. Price... . . . $1.00 


HOUSE WIRING. By Tuomas W. Popps. 


This work describes and illustrates the actual installation of Electric Light Wiring; 
the manner in which the work should be done, and the method of doing it. ‘The book 
can be conveniently carried in the pocket. It is intended for the Electrician, Helper 
and Apprentice. It solves all Wiring Problems and contains nothing that conflicts 
with the rulings of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. It gives just the informa- 
tion essential to the Successful Wiring of a Building. Among the subjects treated are: 
Locating the Meter. Panel Boards. Switches. Plug Receptacles. Brackets, Ceiling 
Fixtures. 'The Meter Connections. The Feed Wires. The Steel Armored Cable 
System. The Flexible Steel Conduit System. The Ridig Conduit System. A digest 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ rules relating to metallic’ wiring systems. 
Various switching arrangements explained and diagrammed. The easiest method of 
testing the Three- and Four-way circuits explained. The grounding of all metallic 
wiring systems and the reason for doing so shown and explained. The insulation of 
the metal parts of lamp fixtures and the reason for the same described and illustrated. 
125 pages. Fully illustrated. Flexiblecloth. Price . ......- .e 5Ocents 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 


“The information given is exact and exhaustive without being too technical or overe 
laden with details.’’—Druggists’ Circular. 


HOW a BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ELECTRICIAN. By Prof. T. O’Conor 
LOANE. 


Every young man who wishes to become a successful electrician should read this book. 
It tells in simple language the surest and easiest way to become a successful electrician. 
The studies to be followed, methods of work, field of operation and the requirements 
of the successful electrician are pointed out and fully explained. Every young en- 
gineer will find this an excellent stepping stone to more advanced works on electricity 
which he must master before success can be attained. Many young men become dis- 
couraged at the very outstart by attempting to read and study books that are far 
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beyond their comprehension. This book serves as the connecting link between the 
rudiments taught in the public schools and_the real study of electricity. It is inter- 
esting from cover to cover. EHighteenth Revised Edition, just issued. 205 pages. 
Pe SULd CO ELICO Mem. emis ewes ite ie rey @ © 6 ee se we el S100 


MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS. By Lummis-Parerson. 


A handbook of theory and practice. This work is arranged in three parts. The first 
part covers the elementary theory of the dynamo. The second part, the construction 
and action of the different classes of dynamo in common use, are described; while 
the third part relates to such matters as affect the practical management and working 
of dynamos and motors. The following chapters are contained in the book: Electrical 
Units; Magnetic Principles; Theory of the Dynamo; Armature; Armature in 
Practice; Field Magnets; Field Magnets in Practice; Regulating Dynamos; Coupling 
Dynamos; Installation, Running, and Maintenance of Dynamos; Faultsin Dynamos; 
Faults in Armatures; Motors. 292 pages. 117 illustrations. Price . . . $1.50 


STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. By T. O’Conor Stoane. 


An indispensable work to all interested in electrical science. Suitable alike for the 
student and professional. A practical handbook of reference containing definitions 
of about 5,000 distinct words, terms and phrases. The definitions are terse and 
concise and include every term used in electrical science. Recently issued. An en- 
tirely new edition. Should be in the possession of all who desire to keep abreast with 
the progress of this branch of science. In its arrangement and typography the book 
is very convenient. ‘The word or term defined is printed in black-faced type which 
readily catches the eye, while the body of the page is in smaller but distinct type. ‘The 
definitions are well worded, and so as to be understood by the non-technical reader. 
The general plan seems to be to give an exact, concise definition, and then amplify 
and explain in @ more popular way. Synonyms are also given, and references to other 
words and phrases are made. <A very complete and accurate index of fifty pages is 
at the end of the volume; and as this index contains all synonyms, and as all phrases 
are indexed in every reasonable combination of words, reference to the proper place 
in the body of the book is readily made. It is difficult to decide how far a book of 
this character is to keep the dictionary form, and to what extent it may assume the 
encyclopedia form. Forsome purposes, concise, exactly worded definitions are needed; 
for other purposes, more extended descriptions are required. This book seeks to satisfy 
both demands, and does it with considerable success. Complete, concise and con- 
venient. 682 pages. 393 illustrations. Twelfth Edition. Price . .. . $38.00 


SWITCHBOARDS. By Wituram Baxter, JR. 


This book appeals to every engineer and electrician who wants to know the practical 
side of things. It takes up all sorts and conditions of dynamos, connections and 
circuits, and shows by diagram and illustration just how the switchboard should be 
connected. Includes direct and alternating current boards, also those for arc lighting, 
incandescent, and power circuits. Special treatment on high voltage boards for power 
transmission. 2d Edition. 190 pages. Illustrated. Price .. . . . . $1.50 


TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION, INSTALLATION, WIRING, OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE. By W. H. Ravcuirre and H. C. CusHine. 


This book is intended for the amateur, the wireman, or the engineer who desires to 
establish a means of telephonic communication between the rooms of his home, office, 
OF shop. It deals only with such things as may be of use to him rather than with 
eories. 

Gives the principles of construction and operation of both the Bell and Independent 
instruments; approved methods of installing and wiring them; the means of protecting 
them from lightning and abnormal currents; their connection together for operation 
as series or bridging stations; and rules for their inspection and maintenance. Line 
wiring and: the wiring and operation of special telephone systems are also treated. 

Intricate mathematics are avoided, and all apparatus, circuits and systems are thor- 
oughly described. _The appendix contains definitions of units and terms used in the 
text. Selected wiring tables, which are very helpful, are also included. Among the 
subjects treated are Construction, Operation, and Installation of Telephone Instru- 
ments; Inspection and Maintenance of Telephone Instruments; Telephone Line 
Wiring; Testing Telephone Line Wires and Cables; Wiring and Operation of Special 
Tel phone Systems, etc. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 200 pages. 150 illus- 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By 


ALFRED P. MorGAN. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most complete and comprehensible treatises on the 
subject ever published, and a close study of its pages will enable one to master all the 
details of the wireless transmission of messages. The author has filled a long-felt 
want and has succeeded in furnishing a lucid, comprehensible explanation in simple 
language of the theory and practice of wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

Among the contents are: Introductory; Wireless Transmission and Reception—The 
Aerial System, Earth Connections—The Transmitting Apparatus, Spark Coils and 
Transformers, Condensers, Helixes, Spark Gaps, Anchor Gaps, Aerial Switches—The 
Receiving Apparatus, Detectors, etc.—Tuning and Coupling, Tuning Coils, Loose 
Couplers, Variable Condensers, Directive Wave Systems—Miuscellaneous Apparatus, 
Telephone Receivers, Range of Stations, Static Interference—Wireless Telephones. 
Sound and Sound Waves, The Vocal Chords and Ear—Wireless Telephone, How Sounds 
Are Changed into Electric Waves—Wireless Telephones, The Apparatus—Summary. 


Abiepageon poo CUerAViNps. EMCO. Soc she Oe OT ee velit «+ B1.00 
WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 
This book should be in both the home and school library.”—The Youths’ Instructors 
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WIRING A HOUSE. By Herpert Pratt. 


Shows a house already built; tells just how to start about wiring it; where to begin: 
what wire to use; how torun it according to Insurance Rules; in fact, just the informa- 
tion you need. Directions apply equally toashop. Fourth cdition. . . 25 cents 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By O. E. Perrico, M.E. 


The only work published that describes the modern machine shop or manufacturing 
plant from the time the grass is growing on the site intended for it until the finished 
product is shipped. By a careful study of its thirty-two chapters the practical man 
may economically build, efficiently equip, and successfully manage the modern machine 
shop or manufacturing establishment. Just the book needed by those contemplating 
the erection of modern shop buildings, the rebuilding and reorganization of old ones, 
or the introduction of modern shop methods, time and cost systems. It is a book 
written and illustrated by a practical shop man for practical shop men who are too 
busy to read theories and want facts. It is the most complete all around book of its 
kind ever published. Itis a practical book for practical men, from the apprentice in 
the shop to the president in the office. It minutely describes and illustrates the most 
‘simple and yet the most efficient time and cost system yet devised. Price . $5.00 





FUEL 


COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. By Wm. M. 
BARR. 


This book has been prepared with special reference to the generation of heat by the 
combustion of the common fuels found in the United States, and deals particularly 
with the conditions necessary to the economic and smokeless combustion of bituminous 
coals in Stationary and Locomotive Steam Boilers. 


The presentation of this important subjectis systematic and progressive. ‘The ar- 
rangement of the book is in a series of practical questions to which are appended 
accurate answers, which describe in language, free from technicalities, the several 
processes involved in the furnace combustion of American fuels; it clearly states the 
essential requisites for perfect combustion, and points out the best methods for furnace 
construction for obtaining the greatest quantity of heat from any given quality of 
coal. Nearly 350 pages, fully illustrated. Price . ..'. . «+6 « « « $1.00 


SMOKE PREVENTION AND FUEL ECONOMY. By Boots and Kersuaw. 


A complete treatise for all interested in smoke prevention and combustion, being 
based on the German work of Ernst Schmatolla, but it is more than a mere transla- 
tion of the German treatise, much being added. The authors show as briefly as 
possible the principles of fuel combustion, the methods which have been and are at 
present in use, as well as the proper scientific methods for obtaining all the energy 
in the coal and burning it. without smoke. Considerable space is also given to the 
examination of the waste gases, and several of the representative English and Amer- 
ican mechanical stoker and similar appliances are described. The losses carried away 
in the waste gases are thoroughly analyzed and discussed in the Appendix, and ab- 
stracts are also here given of various patents on combustion apparatus. The book 
is complete and contains much of value to all who have charge of large plants. 194 
pages. Tlustrated.: Price)? 2 SR 5) So hee ed, Sat ores ee a eee 


GAS ENGINES AND GAS 


THE GASOLINE ENGINE ON THE FARM: ITS OPERATION, REPAIR AND 
USES. By XxENo W. PuTNAM. 


This is a practical treatise on the Gasoline and Kerosene Engine intended for the man 
who wants to know just how to manage his engine and how to apply it to all kinds of 
farm work to the best advantage. 


This book abounds with hints and helps for the farm and suggestions for the home 
and housewife. There is so much of value in this book, that it is impossible to ade- 
quately describe it in such small space. Suffice to say that it is the kind of a book 
every farmer will appreciate and every farm home ought to have. Includes selecting 
the most suitable engine for farm work, its most convenient and efficient installation, 
with chapters on troubles, their remedies, and how to avoid them. The care and 
management of the farm tractor in plowing, harrowing, harvesting and road grading 
are fully covered; also plain directions are given for handling the tractor on the road. 
Special attention is given to relieving farm life of its drudgery by applying power to 
the disagreeable small tasks which must otherwise be done by hand. Many home- 
made contrivances for cutting wood, supplying kitchen, garden, and barn with water, 
loading, hauling and unloading hay, delivering grain to the bins or the feed trough 
are included; also full directions for making the engine milk the cows, churn, wash, 
sweep the house and clean the windows, etc. Very fully illustrated with drawings of 
working parts and cuts showing Stationary, Portable and Tractor Engines doing all 
kinds of farm work. All money-making farms utilize power. Learn how to utilize 
power by reading the pages of this book. It is an aid to the result getter, invaluable 
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to the up-to-date farmer, student, blacksmith, implement dealer and, in fact, all who 
can apply practical knowledge of stationary gasoline engines or gas tractors to advan- 
tage. 530 pages. Nearly 180 engravings. Price . . . . . « « +» « « $2,00 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: = 
““Am muck pleased with the book and find it to be very complete and up-to-date. 
I will heartily recommend it to students and farmers whom I think would stand in 
eed of such a work, as I think it is an exceptionally good one.’’—N. S. Gardiner, 
rof. in Charge, Clemson Agr. College of S. C.; Dept. of Agri. and Agri. Exp. Station, 
Clemson College, S. C 
“‘T feel that Mr. Putnam’s book covers the main points which a farmer should know.” 
—R. T. Burdick, Instructor in Agronomy, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
‘It will be a valuable addition to our library upon Farm Machinery.’’—James A. 
Farra, Inst. in Agri. Engineering, State University of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 


GASOLINE ENGINES: THEIR OPERATION, USE AND CARE. By A. Hyarr 


GAS, 


GAS 


VERRILL. 


The simplest, latest and most comprehensive popular work published on Gasoline 
Engines, describing what the Gasoline Engine is; its construction and operation; how 
to installit; how to select it; how to use it and how to remedy troubles encountered. 
Intended for Owners, Operators and Users of Gasoline Motors of all kinds. This 
work fully describes and illustrates the various types of Gasoline Engines used in 
Motor Boats, Motor Vehicles and Stationary Work. The parts, accessories and 
appliances are described, with chapters on ignition, fuel, lubrication, operation and 
engine troubles. Special attention is given to the care, operation and repair of motors, 
with useful hints and suggestions on emergency repairs and makeshifts. _A complete 
glossary of technical terms and an alphabetically arranged table of troubles and their 
symptoms form most valuable and unique features of this manual. Nearly every 
illustration in the book is original, having been made by the author. Every page is 
full of interest and value. _ A book which you cannot afford to be without. 275 pages. 
152 specially made engravings. (See page 16 for full description.) Price . . $1.50 


GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. By Garpner D. Hiscox. Revised 
By Victor W. PaGgs&. 


Just issued, 1915 revised and enlarged edition. Every user of a gas engine 
needs this book. Simple, instructive and right up to date. The only complete 
work on the subject. Tells all about internal combustion engineering, treating 
exhaustively on the design, construction and practical application of all forms 
of gas, gasoline, kerosene, and crude petroleum-oil engines. Describes minutely 
all auxiliary systems, such as lubrication, carburetion and ignition. Considers 
the theory and management of all forms of explosive motors for stationary and 
marine work, automobiles, aeroplanes and motor-cycles. Includes also Producer 
Gas and Its Production. Invaluable instructions for all students, gas-engine 
owners, gas-engineers, patent experts, designers, mechanics, draftsmen, and all 
having to do with the modern power. Illustrated by over 400 engravings, many 
specially made from engineering drawings, all in correct proportion. 650 pages, 
ASD RON OLAV ESS Mt TLCC, ete) cs) se del he fs. Wate a : erst Net $2.50 


ENGINE CONSTRUCTION, OR HOW TO BUILD A HALF-HORSE- 
POWER GAS ENGINE. By Parseit and WEEp. 


A practical treatise of 300 pages describing the theory and principles of the action of 
Gas Engines of various types and the design and construction of a haif-horse power 
Gas Engine, with illustrations of the work in actual progress, together with the dimen- 
sioned working drawings, giving clearly the sizes of the various details; for the student, 
the scientific investigator, and the amateur mechanic. This book treats of the subject 
more from the standpoint of practice than that of theory. The principles of operation 
of Gas Engines are clearly and simply described, and then the actual construction of a 
half-horse power engine is taken up, step by step, showing in detail the making of the 
Gas Engine. 3d Edition. 300 pages. Price .......... . $2.50 


MODERN GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER GAS PLANTS. By R. E. Marsot. 


A guide for the gas engine designer, user, and engineer in the construction, selection, 
purchase, installation, operation, and maintenance of gas engines. More than one 
book on gas engines has been written, but not one has thus far even encroached on the 
field covered by this book. Above all Mr. Mathot’s work is a practical guide. Recog- 
nizing the need of a volume that would assist the gas engine user in understanding 
thoroughly the motor upon which he depends for power, the author has discussed his 
subject without the help of any mathematics and without elaborate theoretical ex- 
planations. Every part of the gas engine is described in detail, tersely, clearly, with 
a thorough understanding of the requirements of the mechanic. Heipful suggestions 
as to the purchase of an engine, its installation, care, and operation, form a most 
valuable feature of the work. 320 pages. 175 detailed illustrations. Price . $2.50 


THE MODERN GAS TRACTOR. By Victor W. Paas. 


A complete treatise describing all types and sizes of gasoline, kerosene and oil tractors. 
Considers design and construction exhaustively, gives complete instructions for care 
operation and repair, outlines all practical applications on the road and in the field. 
The best and latest work on farm tractors and tractor power plants. A work needed 

farmers, students, blacksmiths, mechanics, salesmen, implement dealers, designers 
and engineers, 500 pages. Nearly 300 illustrations and folding plates. Price $2.00 


JUST PUBLISHED 


y GASOLINE ENGINES 


Their Operation, Use and Care. 
By A. HYATT VERRILL, 


The Simplest, Latest and Most Comprehensive 
Popular work published on Gasoline Engines 
275 (6x 7) PAGES. 152 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE, $1.50 
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This book describes what the Gasoline Engine is; its construction and 
operation; how to install it; how to select it; how to use it and how to 
remedy troubles encountered. Intended for Owners, Operator and Users 
of Gasoline Motors of ail kinds, 


A complete glossary of technical terms and an alphabetically arranged 
table of troubles and their symptoms form most valuable and unique features 
of this manual. Nearly every illustration in the book is original, having been 
made by the author. Every page is full of interest and value. A book which 
you cannot afford to be without. 


CONTAINS SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON 





Types of Motors—Operation of Two-cycle Motor—Operation of Four-cycle Motor=Various 
Designs, Makes and Forms of Two-cycle Motors—Three-port Motors—Combination and Four- 
port Motors—Open-base and Distributor-valve Motors—Multiple-cyclinder Two-cycle Motors— 
Various Forms, Designs, and Variations of Four-cycle Motors—Valves and their Operation 
—Valve Mechanisms and Motions—Automiatic and Mechanically operated Valves—Sleeve-valve 
and Rotary-valve Motors—Opposed-cylinder and Offset-crank Motors, Freak Motors, and 
Horizontal Motors—Parts of Two-cycle Motors—Parts of Four-cycle Motors—Design and 
Construction of Motor Parts—Cylinders, Pistons, Crank-cases, Rings, Pins, Jackets, Shafts, 
Connecting-rods, Bearings, Cams and Gears—Cooling Methods—Water and Air-cooled Systems 
—Motor Accessories—Vaporizers and Carburetors—Pumps, Fans and Water Circulation— 
Yubrication—Gravity and Force-feed Oiler, Grease Cups and Oiling Methods—Principles of 
Electrical Ignition—Dynamos and Magnetos—High and Low-tension Magnetos—The Wicc 
Igniter—Spark Coils—Spark Plugs—Vibrators—Timers—The Delco System—Make-and-break 
Ignition—Igniters—Operation of Igniters—Comparsion of Make-and-break and Jump Spark— 
Altering Make-and-break to Jump Spark—Mufflers and Exhaust Devices—Governors—Fuel 
and Fuel Consumption—Oils and Greases—Installation—Piping and Wiring—Gaskets and 
Packings—Adjustments—General Care of Motors—Table of Motor Troubles with Causes and 
Remedies—Tools—Emergency Repairs and Makeshifts—Grinding Compounds, Polishes, 
Enamels, Paints, etc—Carbon Removers and Cleansers—Bclts and Belt Dressings—Anti-freezing 
Mixtures—Glossary of Alphabetically Arranged Technical Terms with Explanations—Heat 
Values of,,Fuels—Size and Capacity of Tanks—Iron Pipe Table—U. S. Standard Screw 
Threads—Cap-Screw Sizes—Drills for Screw Holes—Surface and Volume Tables, _ 








JUST PUBLISHED 


MOTORCYCLES, SIDE CARS and CYCLECARS 


Their Construction, Management and Repair 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, 
Author of ‘The Modern Gasoline Automobile,” Etc., Ete. 


Contains over 350 illustrations showing the most valuable series of drawings per- 
taining to motorcycle design and construction ever published. 


550 PAGES PRICE $1.50 


The material contained within the pages of this book is of a practical nature 
that can easily be assimilated and understood by anyone. : The instructions 
given for control, maintenance and repair will be valuable for the novice 
rider, while the discussions of mechanical principles will undoubtedly appeal to 
the more experienced riders, dealers and others in the trade. 
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GEARING AND CAMS 
BEVEL GEAR TABLES. By D. Aa. Enastrom. 


A book that will at once commend itself to mechanics and draftsmen. Does away 
with all the trigonometry and fancy figuring on bevel gears, and makes it easy for any- 
one to lay them out or make them just right. There are 36 full-page tables that 
show every necessary dimension for all sizes or combinations you're apt to need. No 
puzzling, figuring or guessing. Gives placing distance, all the angles (including 
cutting angles), and the correct cutter to use. A copy of this prepares you for any- 
thing in the bevel-gear line. 3d Edition. 66 pages. ote en cells tere) 'e Se LsOO 


CHANGE GEAR DEVICES. By Oscar E. Prrrico. 


A practical book for every designer, draftsman, and mechanic interested in the inven- 
tion and development of the devices for feed changes on the different machines requir- 
ing such mechanism. All the necessary information on this subject is taken up, analyzed, 
classified, sifted, and concentrated for the use of busy men who have not the time to 
go through the masses of irrelevant matter with which such a subject is usually 
encumbered and select such_information as will be useful to them. 


It shows just what has been done, how it has been done, when it was done, and who 
did it. It saves time in hunting up patent records and re-inventing old es Ge 
pages. ° ° e e 2 e e e ° e e e e e e e e e ® e e e@ e ® e 


DRAFTING OF CAMS. By Louis Rovrtuion. 


The laying out of cams is a serious problem unless you know how to go at it right. 
This puts you on the right road for practically any kind of cam you are likely to run 
UD ae aus ee GUTCItION. Woh. ol) edits. lo gl ge ot temie Ketel Cares a ¢otem ou Sb Cents 


HYDRAULICS 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By Garpner D. Hiscox. 


A treatise on the properties, power, and resources of water for all purposes. Including 
the measurement of streams, the flow of water in pipes or conduits; the horse-power 
of falling water, turbine and impact water-wheels, wave motors, centrifugal, recipro- 
cating, and air-lift pumps. ‘With 300 figures and diagrams and 36 practical tables. 


All who are interested in water-works development will find this book a useful one, 
because it is an entirely practical treatise upon a subject of present importance, and 
cannot fail in having a far-reaching influence, and for this reason should have a place 
in the working library of every engineer. Among the subjects treated are: Historical 
Hydraulics, Properties of Water, Measurement of the Flow of Streams; Flow 
from Sub-surface Orifices and Nozzles; Flow of Waterin Pipes; Siphons of Various 
Kinds; Dams and Great Storage Reservoirs; City and Town Water Supply; Wells 
and Their Reinforcement; Air Lift Methods of Raising Water; Artesian Wells; 
Irrigation of Arid Districts; Water Power; Water Wheels; Pumps and Pumping 
Machinery; Reciprocating Pumps; Hydraulic Power Transmission; Hydraulic 
Mining; Canals; Ditches; Conduits and Pipe Lines; Marine Hydraulics; Tidal and 
Sea Wave Power, etc. 320 pages. Price .« .« « « « « « © © e ce « $4.00 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION : 


POCKET-BOOK OF REFRIGERATION AND ICE MAKING. By A. J. Wautis- 


‘TAYLOR. 

This is one of the latest and most comprehensive reference books published on the 
subject of refrigeration and cold storage. It explains the properties and refrigerating 
effect of the different fluids in use, the management of refrigerating machinery, and the 
construction and insulation of cold rooms with their required pipe surface for different 
degrees of cold; freezing mixtures and non-freezing brines, temperatures of cold rooms 
for all kinds of provisions, cold-storage charges for all classes of goods, ice making and 
storage of ice, data and memoranda for constant reference by refrigerating engineers, 
with nearly one hundred tables containing valuable references to every fact and con- 
dition required in the installment and operation of a refrigerating plant. Illustrated. 
(5th Edition, revised.) Price . . « « « «© © © « « «© e e « « « $1.50 


INVENTIONS—PATENTS 
INVENTORS’ MANUAL, HOW TO MAKE A PATENT PAY. 


This is a book designed as a guide to inventors in perfecting their inventions, taking 
out their patents and disposing of them. Itis not in any sense a Patent Solicitor’s 
Circular nor a Patent Broker’s Advertisement. No advertisements of any description 
appear in the work. It is a book containing a quarter of a century’s experience of a 
successful inventor, together with notes based upon the experience of many othep 
inventors. 

Among the subjects treated in this work are: How to Invent. How to Secure a 
Good Patent. Value of Good Invention. How to Exhibit an Invention. How to 
Interest Capital. How to Estimate the Value of a Patent. Value of Design Patents. 
Value of Foreign Patents. Value of Small Inventions. Advice on Selling Patents. 
Advice on the Formation of Stock Companies. Advice on the Formation of Limited 
Liability Companies. Advice on Disposing of Old Patents. Advice as to Patent 
Attorneys. Advice as to Selling Agents. Forms of Assignments. License and Con- 
tracts. State Laws Concerning Patent Rights. 1900 Census of the United States by 
Counts of Over 10,000 Population. Revised edition. 120 pages. Price. . $1.00 
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KNOTS 








KNOTS, SPLICES AND ROPE WORK. By A. Hyarr VErRRILt. 


This is a practical book giving complete and simple directions for making all the most 
useful and ornamental knots in common use, with chapters on Splicing, Pointing, 
Seizing, Serving, etc. ‘This book is fully illustrated with one hundred and fifty 
original engravings, which show how each knot, tie or splice is formed, and its appear- 
ance when finished. The book will be found of the greatest value to Campers, Yachts- 
men, Travelers, Boy Scouts, in fact, to anyone having occasion to use or handle rope 
or knots for any purpose. The bookis thoroughly reliable and practical, and is not 
only a guide but a teacher. It is the standard work on the subject. Among the 
contents are: 1. Cordage, Kinds of Rope. Construction of Rope, Parts of Rope 
Cable and Bolt Rope. Strength of Rope, Weight of Rope. 2. Simple Knots and 
Bends. ‘Terms Used in Handling Rope. Seizing Rope. 3. Ties and Hitches. 4. 
Noose, Loops and Mooring Knots. 5. Shortenings, Grommets and Salvages. 6. 
Lashings, Seizings and Splices. 7. Fancy Knots and Rope Work. 128 pages. 150 
original engravings. Price” 4 5) 2 ..\2 ere as ed va) (Ge ee ee OUNCe ane 


LATHE WORK 





LATHE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION, WITH PRACTICAL 


EXAMPLES OF LATHE WORK. By Oscar E. PrERRIGo. 


A new revised edition, and the only complete American work on the subject, 
written by a man who knows not only how work ought to be done, but who also 
knows how to do it, and how to convey this knowledge to others. It is strictly 
up-to-date in its descriptions and illustrations. Lathe history and the relations 
of the lathe to manufacturing are given; also a description of the various devices 
for feeds and thread cutting mechanisms from early efforts in this direction to 


the present time. Lathe design is thoroughly discussed, including back gearing, ° ° 


driving cones, thread-cutting gears, and all the essential elements of the modern 
lathe. The classification of lathes is taken up, giving the essential differences of 
the several types of lathes, including, as is usually understood, engine lathes, 
bench lathes, speed lathes, forge lathes, gap lathes, pulley lathes, forming lathes, 
multiple-spindle lathes, rapid-reduction lathes, precision lathes, turret lathes, 
special lathes, electrically-driven lathes, etc. In addition to the complete exposi- 
tion on construction and design, much practical matter on lathe installation, 
care and operation has been incorporated in the enlarged 1915 edition. All 
kinds of lathe attachments for drilling, milling, ete., are described and complete 
instructions are given to enable the novice machinist to grasp the art of lathe 
operation as well as the principles involved in design. A number of difficult 
machining operations are described at length and illustrated. ‘The new edition 
has nearly 500 pages and 350 illustrations. Price ... ..:.4 ¢.. + = $2.50 


RACTICAL METAL TURNING. By Josrpu G. Horner. 


This important and practical subject is treated in a full and exhaustive manner, and 
nothing of importance is omitted. The principles and practice and all the different 
branches of Turning are considered and well illustrated. All the different kinds of 
Chucks of usual forms, as well as some unusual kinds, are shown. A feature of the 
book is the important section devoted to modern Turret practice; Boring is another 
subject which is treated fully; and the chapter on Tool Holders illustrates a large 
number of representative types. Thread Cutting is treated at reasonable length; 
and the last chapter contains a good deal of information relating to the High-Speed 
Steels and their work. The numerous tools used by machinists are illustrated, and 
also the adjuncts of the lathe. In fact, the entire subject is treated in such a thorough 
manner as to make this book the standard one on the subject. It is indispensable 
to the manager, engineer, and machinist as well as to the student, amateur, and 
experimental man who desires to keep up-to-date. 400 pages, fully illustrated. 


rice. e e e . . . ° e e e e e ° e e ° ° e ° e ° e e e 


JURNING AND BORING TAPERS. By Frep H. Cotvin. 


There are two ways to turn tapers; the right way and one other. This treatise has 
to do with the right way; it tells you how to start the work properly, how to set the 
lathe, what tools to use and how to use them, and forty and one other little things 
that you should know. Fourthedition. . . . ...... « e« « 2&5 cents 


LIQUID AIR 





LIQUID AIR AND THE LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. By T. O’Conor Stoanz. 


This book gives the history of the theory, discovery, and manufacture of Liquid Air, 
and contains an illustrated description of all the experiments that have excited the 
wonder of audiences all over the country. It shows how liquid air, like water, is 
carried hundreds of miles and is handled in open buckets. It tells what may be ex- 
pected from it in the near future. 

A book that renders simple one of the most perplexing chemical problems of the 
century. Startling developments illustrated by actual experiments. 

It is not only a work of scientific interest and authority, but is intended for the general 
reader, being written _in a popular style—easily understood by every one. econd 
edition. 365 pages. Price . 2. « « » © © 6 » © 0.6 6, » #6) 6) See 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


AIR-BRAKE CATECHISM. By Rozserr H. Buackatu. 


This book is a standard text book. It covers the Westinghouse Air-Brake Equipment; 
including the No. 5 and the No. 6 E. T. Locomotive Brake Equipment; the K (Quick- 
Service) Triple Valve for Freight Service; and the Cross-Compound Pump. The 
operation of all parts of the apparatus is explained in detail, and a practical way of 
finding their peculiarities and defects, with a proper remedy, is given. It contains 
2,000 questions with their answers, which will enable any railroad man to pass any 
examination on the subject of Air Brakes. Endorsed and used by air-brake instruct- 
ors and examiners on nearly every railroad in the United States. 25th Edition. 350 
pages, fully illustrated with colored plates and diagrams. Slee wk ree PINS OO 


AMERICAN COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. By Frep. H. Corvin. 


The only book on compounds for the engineman or shopman that shows in a plain, 
practical way the various features of compound locomotives in use. Shows how they 
are made, what to do when they break down or balk. Contains sections as follows:— 
A Bit of History. Theory of Compounding Steam Cylinders. Baldwin Two-Cylinder 
Compound. Pittsburg Two-Cylinder Compound. Rhode Island Compound. Rich- 
mond Compound, Rogers Compound. Schenectady Two-Cylinder Compound, 
Vauclain Compound. Tandem Compounds. Baldwin Tandem. The Colvin-Wight- 
man Tandem. Schenectady Tandem. Balanced Locomotives. Baldwin Balanced 
Compound. Plans for Balancing. Locating Blows. Break-downs. Reducing Valves. 
TUNE. Valve Motion. Disconnecting. Power of Compound Locomotives. Practi- 
ea otes. 


Fully illustrated and containing ten special ‘‘ Duotone’”’ inserts on heavy Plate Paper, 
showing different typesof Compounds. 142pages. Price . ... . . . $1.00 


APPLICATION OF HIGHLY SUPERHEATED STEAM TO LOCOMOTIVES. 
By Rospert GARBE. 


A practical book which cannot be recommended too highly to those motive-power men 
who are anxious to maintain the highest efficiency in their locomotives. Contains 
special chapters on Generation of Highly Superheated Steam; Superheated Steam 
and the Two-Cylinder Simple Engine; Compounding and Superheating; Designs of 
Locomotive Superheaters; Constructive Details of Locomotives using Highly Super- 
heated Steam. Experimental and Working Results. Illustrated with folding plates 
RAGA CS ME ETEICO. Wie rete” Weis) ceclatie./ 6. 4a, da roth ES! ts Wen! sites bene eatate Dee DO 


COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. By Wu. 
M. Barr. ; 


This book has been prepared with special reference to the generation of heat by the 
combustion of the common fuels found in the United States, and deals particularly 
with the conditions necessary to the economic and smokeless combustion of bituminous 
coalin Stationary and Locomotive Steam Boilers. 


The presentation of this important subject is systematic and progressive. The 
arrangement of the book is in a series of practical questions to which are appended 
accurate answers, which describe in language free from technicalities the several 
processes involved in the furnace combustion of American fuels; it clearly states the 
essential requisites for perfect combustion, and points out the best methods of furnace 
construction for obtaining the greatest quantity of heat from any given quality of 
coal. Nearly 350 pages, fullyillustrated. Price . ..... . . +. . $1.00 


DIARY OF A ROUND-HOUSE FOREMAN. By T.S. Rerity. 


This is the greatest book of railroad experiences ever published. Containing a fund of 
information and suggestions along the line of handling men, organizing, etc., that one 
CanMopailOLgd COMISSs LAG pages., Price fos 9 st is) tsetse ee Sd OO 


LINK MOTIONS, VALVES AND VALVE SETTING. By Frep H. Cotvin, Asso- 
ciate Editor of American Machinist. 


A handy book for the engineer or machinist that clears up the mysteries of valve 
setting. Shows the different valve gears in use, how they work, and why. Piston 
and slide valves of different types are illustrated and explained. A book that every 
railroad man in the motive power department ought to have. Contains chapters on 
Locomotive Link Motion, Valve Movements, Setting Slide Valves, Analysis by 
Diagrams, Modern Practice, Slip of Block, Slide Valves, Piston Valves, Setting Piston 
Valves, Joy-Allen Valve Gear, Walschaert Valve Gear, Gooch Valve Gear, Alfree- 
Hubbell Valve Gear, etc., etc. Fully illustrated. Price .... . . 5O cents 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER CONSTRUCTION. By Franx A. KLEInnwans. 


The construction of boilers in general is treated, and, following this, the locomotive 
boiler is taken up in the order in which its various parts go through the shop. Shows 
all types of boilers used; gives details of construction; practical facts, such as life of 
riveting, punches and dies; work done per day, allowance for bending and fianging 
sheets, and other data. Including the recent Locomotive Boiler Inspection Laws 
and Examination Questions with their answers for Government Inspectors. Contains 
chapters on Laying Out Work: Flanging and Forging; Punching; Shearing; Plate 
Planing; General Tables; Finishing Parts; Bending; Machinery Parts; Riveting; 
Boiler Details; Smoke Box Details; Assembling and Calking; Boiler Shop 
Machinery, etc., etc. 
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There isn’t a man who has anything to do with boiler work, either new or repair work, 
who doesn’t need this book. The manufacturer, superintendent, foreman, and boiler 
worker—all need it. No matter what the type of boiler, you'll find a mint of informa- 
tion that you wouldn’t be without. Over 400 pages, five large folding ae Oni 
Price: cla She ee Pee ee) Hes ee ats dere te acca eee ewer 0h tot gr CT MIE ch cane Se CME ts ¢> 


LOCOMOTIVE BREAKDOWNS AND THEIR REMEDIES. By Geo. L. Fowuer. 
Revised by Wm. W. Woop, Airbrake Instructor. Just issued. Revised 
pocket edition. 


Itis out of the question to try and tell you about every subject that is covered in this 
pocket edition of Locomotive Breakdowns. Just imagine all the common troubles 
that an engineer may expect to happen some time, and then add all of the unexpected 
ones, troubles that could occur, but that you had never thought about, and you will 
find that they are all treated with the very best methods of repair. Walschaert 
Locomotive Valve Gear Troubles, Electric Headlight Troubles, as well as Questions ‘ 
and Answers on the Air Brake are all included. 294 pages. 7th Revised Edition. ‘ 
Fully illustrated re ee ee Pe ee eed te rier ees om Me hes ee 4 





LOCOMOTIVE CATECHISM. By Rosrrt GrimsHaw. 


The revised edition of ‘‘ Locomotive Catechism,’’ by Robert Grimshaw, is a New Book } 
from Cover to Cover. It contains twice as many pages and double the number of 
illustrations of previous editions. Includes the greatest amount of practical informa- 

tion ever published on the construction and management of modern locomotives. 
Specially Prepared Chapters on the Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear, the Air- 

Brake Equipment and the Electric Head Light are given. 

It commends itself at once to every Engineer and Fireman, and to all who are going in 

for examination or promotion. In plain language, with full, complete answers, not only 

all the questions asked by the examining engineer are given, but those which the 

young and less experienced would ask the veteran, and which old hands ask as ‘‘stick- 

ers.”’ Itis a veritable Encyclopedia of the Locomotive, is entirely free from mathe- 

matics, easily understood and thoroughly up-to-date. Contains over 4,000 Examina- 

tion Questions with their Answers. 825 pages, 437 illustrations and three folding plates. 

28thi Revised Edition | ¥" th.) 22). ace eek ero wrcpile ns ani ome at. nn enon un OC REESE, OnLy (Ip 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR AND REFERENCE BOOK FOR LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEERS. By Cuas. F. LocxHart. 


An entirely new book on the Locomotive. It appeals to every railroad man, as it 
tells him how things are done and the right way todo them. Written by a man who 
has had years of practical experience in locomotive shops and on the road firing and 
running. The information given in this book cannot be found in any other similar 
treatise. Eight hundred and fifty-one questions with their answers are included, 
which will prove specially helpful to those preparing for examination. Practical 
information on: The Construction and Operation of Locomotives; Breakdowns and 
their Remedies; Air Brakes and Valve Gears. Rules and Signals are handled in a 
thorough manner. As a book of reference it cannot be excelled. The book is divided 
into six parts, as follows: 1. The Fireman’s Duties. 2. General description of the 
Locomotive. 3. Breakdowns and their Remedies. 4. Air Brakes. 5. Extracts 
from Standard Rules. 6. Questions for Examination. The 851 questions have been 
carefully selected and arranged. These cover the examinations required by the 
different railroads. 368 pages. 88illustrations. Price . . ... . . . $1.50 


PREVENTION OF RAILROAD ACCIDENTS, OR SAFETY IN RAILROADING. 
By GrorcE BRADSHAW. 


This book is a heart-to-heart talk with Railroad Employees, dealing with facts, not 
theories, and showing the men in the ranks, from every-day experience, how accidents 
occur and how they may be avoided. The book is illustrated with seventy original 
photographs and drawings showing the safe and unsafe methods of work. No vision- 
ary schemes, no ideal pictures. Just plain facts and Practical Suggestions are given. 
Every railroad employee who reads the book is a better and safer man to have in 
railroad service. It gives just the information which will be the means of preventing 
many injuries and deaths. All railroad employees should procure a copy; read it, 
and do your part in preventing accidents. 169 pages. Pocket size. Fully illustrated. 
Price eo io eS ee Sa eS eae oy the ho een a eee ee AC) ONCOLLES 


TRAIN RULE EXAMINATIONS MADE EASY. By G. E. CoLiuinewoop. 


This is the only practical work on train rules in print. Every detail is covered, and | 
puzzling points are explained in simple, comprehensive language, making it a practical ' 
treatise for the Train Dispatcher, Engineman, Trainman, and all others who have to 
do with the movements of trains. Contains complete and reliable information of the 
Standard Code of Train Rules for single track. Shows Signals in Colors, as used on 
the different roads. Explains fully the practical application of train orders, giving a 
clear and definite understanding of all orders which may be used. The meaning and 
necessity for certain rules are explained in such a manner that the student may know 
beyond a doubt the rights conferred under any orders he may receive or the action 
required by certain rules. As nearly all roads require trainmen to pass regular examina- 
tions, a complete set of examination questions, with their answers, areincluded. ‘These 
will enable the student to pass the required examinations with credit to himself and 
road eat which he works. 256 pages. Fully illustrated with Train Signals in 
Olors.: Price co) cs re OR ae se ee ae ee ee ms 
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THE WALSCHAERT AND OTHER MODERN RADIAL VALVE GEARS FOR 
LOCOMOTIVES. By Wm. W. Woop. 


If you would thoroughly understand the Walschaert Valve Gear you should possess @ 
copy of this book, as the author takes the plainest form of a steam engine—a stationary 
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engine in the rough, that will only turn its crank in one direction—and from it builds 
up—with the reader’s help—a modern locomotive equipped with the Walschaert 
Valve Gear, complete. The points discussed are clearly illustrated; two large folding 
plates that show the positions of the valves of both inside or outside admission type, as 
well as the links and other parts of the gear when the crank is at nine different points 
in its revolution, are especially valuable in making the movement clear. These employ 
sliding cardboard models which are contained in a pocket in the cover. 


The book is divided into five general divisions, as follows: 1. Analysis of the gear. 
2. Designing and erecting the gear. 3. Advantagesof thegear. 4. Questions and 
answers relating to the Walschaert Valve Gear. 5. Setting valves with the Wal- 
schaert Valve Gear; the three primary types of locomotives valve motion; modern 
radial valve gears other than the Walschaert; the Hobart All-free Valve and Valve 
Gear, with questions and answers on breakdowns; the Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear; the 
Improved Baker-Pilliod Valve Gear, with questions and answers on breakdowns. 


The questions with full answers given will be especially valuable to firemen and engi- 
neers in preparing for an examination for promotion. 245 pages. ‘Third Revised 
Edition. Price e e e e ° e ° e e e e e e e es e e e e » e $ 1 BD O 


WESTINGHOUSE E-T AIR-BRAKE INSTRUCTION POCKET BOOK. By 
Wo. W. Woop, Air-Brake Instructor. : 


Here is a book for the railroad man, and the man who aims to be one. It is without 
doubt the only complete work published on the Westinghouse E-T Locomotive Brake 
Equipment. Written by an Air Brake Instructor who knows just what is needed. It 
covers the subject thoroughly. Everything about the New Westinghouse Engine and 
Tender Brake Equipment, including the Standard No. 5 and the Perfected No. 6 
style of brake, is treated in detail. Written in plain English and profusely illustrated 
with Colored Plates, which enable one to trace the flow of pressures throughout the 
entire equipment. The best book ever published on the Air Brake. Equally good for 
the beginner 1nd the advanced engineer. Will pass any one through any examination. 
7 informs and enlightens you on every point. Indispensable to every engineman and 
rainman. 


Contains examination questions and answers on the E-T equipment. Covering what 
the E-T Brake is. How it should be operated. What to do when defective. Nota 
question can be asked of the engineman up for promotion, on either the No. 5 or the 
No. 6 E-T equipment, that is not asked and answered in the book. If you want to 
thoroughly understand the E-T equipment get a copy of this book. It covers every 
detail. Makes Air Brake troubles and examinations easy. Price .. . . $1.50 


MACHINE-SHOP PRACTICE 


AMERICAN TOOL MAKING AND INTERCHANGEABLE MANUFACTURING, 
By J. V. Woopwortu. 


A “‘shoppy’”’ book, containing no theorizing, no problematical or experimental! devices, 
there are no badly proportioned and impossible diagrams, no catalogue cuts, but a 
valuable collection of drawings and descriptions of devices, the rich fruits of the author’s 
own experience. In its 500-odd pages the one subject only, Tool Making, and what- 
ever relates thereto, is dealt with. The work stands without arival. It is a complete 
practical treatise on the art of American Tool Making and system of interchangeable 
manufacturing as carried on to-day in the United States. In it are described and 
illustrated all of the different types and classes of smali tools, fixtures, devices, and 
special appliances which are in general use in all machine-manufacturing and _metal- 
working establishments where economy, capacity, and interchangeability in the pro- 
duction of machined metal parts are imperative. The science of jig making is exhaust- 
ively discussed, and particular attention is paid to drill jigs, boring, profiling and milling 
fixtures and other devices in which the parts to be machined are located and fastened 
within the contrivances. All of the tools, fixtures, and devices illustrated and de- 
scribed have been or are used for the actual production of work, such as parts of Grill 
presses, lathes, patented machinery, typewriters, electrical apparatus, mechanical ap- 
pliances, brass goods, composition parts, mould products, sheet metal articles, drop 
forgings, jewelry, watches, medals, coins, etc. 53lpages. Price . .. . $4.00 


HENLEY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING AND ALLIED 
TRADES. Edited by JosppH G. Horner, A.M.I., M.E. 


This set of five volumes contains about 2,500 pages with thousands of illustrations, 
including diagrammatic and sectional drawings with full explanatory details. This 
work covers the entire practice of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. The best known 
experts in all branches of engineering have contributed to these volumes. The Cyclo- 
pedia is admirably well adapted to the needs of the beginner and the self-taught 

ractical man, as well as the mechanical engineer, designer, draftsman, shop super- 
intendent, foreman, and machinist. The work will be found a means of advancement 
to any progressive man. It is encyclopedic in scope, thorough and practical in its 
treatment on technical subjects, simple and clear in its descriptive matter, and without 
unnecessary technicalities or formule. The articles are as brief as may be and yet 
give a reasonably clear and explicit statement of the subject, and are written by men 
who have had ample practical experience in the matters of which they write. It tells 
you all you want to know about engineering and tells it so simply, so clearly, so con- 
cisely, that one cannot help but understand. As a work of reference it is without a 
peer. $6.00 per volume. For complete set of five volumes, price . . $25.00 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS SET OF BOOKS: 
“This new Encyclopedia is a commendable work.’’—Engineering News. 
“This work is a great help to men engaged in mechanical occupations and those 
persons having need of a ready reference work.’’— Southern Machinery. 
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THE WHOLE FIELD OF MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 
COVERED BY MR. HISCOX’S TWO BOOKS 


We publish two books by Gardner D. Hiscox that will keep you from “‘inventing”’’ things 
that have been done before, and suggest ways of doing things that you have not thought of 
before. Many a man spends time and money, pondering over some mechanical problem, 
only to learn, after he has solved the problem, that the same thing has been accomplished 
and put in practice by others long before. Time and money spent in an effort to accom- 
plish what has already been accomplished are time and money LOST. The whole field 
of mechanics, every known mechanical movement, and practically every device is covered 
by these two books. If the thing you want has been invented, it is illustrated in them. If 
it hasn't been invented, then you'll find in them the nearest things to what you want, some 
movemenis or devices that will apply in your case, perhaps; or which will give you a key 
from which to work. No book or set of books ever published is of more real value to the 
Inventor, Drafisman, or practical Mechanic than the two volumes described below. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, POWERS, AND DEVICES. By Garpner D. 
Hiscox. 


This is a collection of 1,890 engravings of different mechanical motions and appliances, 
accompanied by appropriate text, making it a book of great value to the inventor, 
. the draftsman, and to all readers with mechanical tastes. The book is divided into 
eighteen sections or chapters, in which the subject-matter is classified under the follow- 
ing heads: Mechanical Powers; Transmission of Power; Measurement of Power, 
Steam Power; Air Power Appliances; Electric Power and Construction; Navigation 
and Roads; Gearing; Motion and Devices; Controlling Motion; MHorological; 
Mining; Mill and Factory Appliances: Construction and Devices; Drafting Devices; 
Miscellaneous Devices, etc. 12th edition. 400 octavo pages. Price .. . $2.50 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES, MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS AND NOVELTIES 
OF CONSTRUCTION. By Garpnir D. Hiscox. 


This is a supplementary volume to the one upon mechanical movements. Unlike the 
‘first volume, which is more elementary in character, this volume contains illustrations 
and descriptions of many combinations of motions and of mechanical devices and 
appliances found in different lines of machinery, each device being shown by a line 
drawing with a description showing its working parts and the method of operation. 
° From the multitude of devices described and _ illustrated might be mentioned, in 
passing, such items as conveyors and elevators, Prony brakes, thermometers, various 
types of boilers, solar engines, oil-fuel burners, condensers, evaporators, Corliss and 
other valve gears, governors, gas engines, water motors of various descriptions, air 
ships, motors and dynamos, automobile and motor bicycles, railway lock signals, 
car couplers, link and gear motions, ball bearings, breech block mechanism for heavy 
guns, and a large accumulation of others of equal importance. 1,000 specially made 
engravings. 396 octavo pages. 38rd revised edition. Price . . . . . . $2.50 


MACHINE-SHOP ARITHMETIC. By Cotvin-CHEney. 


This is an arithmetic of the things you have to do with daily. It tells you plainly 
about: how to find areas in figures; how to find surface or volume of balls or spheres; 
handy ways for calculating; about compound gearing; cutting screw threads on any 
lathe; drilling for taps; speeds of drills; taps, emery wheels, grindstones, milling 
cutters, etc.; all about the Metric system with conversion tables; properties of metals; 
strength of bolts and nuts; decimal equivalent of aninch. All sorts of machine-shop 
figuring and 1,001 other things, any one of which ought to be worth more than 
the price of this book to you, and it saves you the trouble of bothering the boss. 6th 
edition. 131 pages. Price wihipiscs (Se Ul Vary Sob meee Gree cs) ve Chtahiivs Uliou mre cumemD ORCEINGS 


MODERN MACHINE-SHOP CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Oscar E. PERRIGO. ’ 


The only work published that describes the Modern Shop or Manufacturing Plant 
from the time the grass is growing on the site intended for it until the finished product 
is shipped. Just the book needed by those contemplating the erection of modern shop 
buildings, the rebuilding and reorganization of old ones, or the introduction of Modern 
Shop Methods, time and cost systems. It is a book written and illustrated by a prac- 
tical shop man for practical shop men who are too busy to read theories and want facts. 
It is the most complete all-round book of its kind ever published. 400 large quarto 
pages. 225 original and specially-made illustrations. Price .... . $5.00 


MACHINE-SHOP TOOLS AND SHOP PRACTICE. By W. H. Vanprrvoort. 


A work of 555 pages and 673 illustrations, describing in every detail the construction, 
operation, and manipulation of both hand and machine tools. Includes chapters 
on filing, fitting, and scraping surfaces; on drills, reamers, taps, and dies; the lathe 
and its tools; planers, shapers, and their tools; milling machines and cutters; gear 
cutters and gear cutting; drilling machines and drill work; grinding machines and 
their work; hardening and tempering; gearing, belting, and transmission machinery ; 
useful dataand tables. 6thedition. Price .5 0) ss. 6 )%<) 6 ee ae eee ene 


THE MODERN MACHINIST. By Joun T. Usuer. 


This is a book showing, by plain description and by profuse engravings made expressly 
for the work, all that is best, most advanced, and of the highest efficiency in modern 
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machine-shop practice, tools, and implements, showing the way by which and through 
which, as Mr. Maxim says, ‘‘ American machinists have become and are the finest me- 
chanics in the world.’’ Indicating as it does, in every line, the familiarity of the author 
with every detail of daily experience in the shop it cannot fail to be of service to any 
man practically connected with the shaping or finishing of metals. 


There is nothing experimental or visionary about the book, all devices being in actual 
use and giving good results. It might be called a compendium of shop methods, 
showing @ variety of special tools and appliances which will give new ideas to many 
mechanics, from the superintendent down to the man at the bench. It will be found 
a valuable edition to any machinist’s library, and should be consulted whenever a 
new or difficult job is to be done, whether it is boring, milling, turning, or planing, 
as they are all treated in a practical manner. Fifth edition. 320 pages. 250 illustra- 
tions. Price e e ze e e es e e e@ e e e s e e e e e es e e e $2 bo 


MODERN MILLING MACHINES: THEIR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION. By JoserH G. Horner. y 


This book describes and illustrates the Milling Machine and its work in such a plain, 
clear, and forceful manner, and illustrates the subject so clearly and completely that 
the up-to-date machinist, student, or mechanical engineer cannot afford to do without 
the valuable information which it contains. It describes not only the early machines 
of this class, but notes their gradual development into the splendid machines of the 
present day, giving the design and construction of the various types, forms, and 
special features produced by prominent manufacturers, American and foreign. Milling 
cutters in all their development and modernized forms are illustrated and described, 
and the operations they are capable of producing upon different classes of work are 
carefully described in detail, and the speeds and feeds necessary are discussed, and 
valuable and useful data given for determining these usually perplexing problems. The 
book is the most comprehensive work published on the subject. 304 pages. 300 illus- 
ea eIGHe mL LICO iam ails aia tle het ts over sep) Ss. leper e) Oh le er ee ee aU 


“SHOP KINKS.” By Ropert GrimsHaw. 


A book of 400 pages and 222 illustrations, being entirely different from any other 
book on machine-shop practice. Departing from conventional style, the author 
avoids universal or common shop usage and limits his work to showing special ways 
of doing things better, more cheaply and more rapidly than usual. As a result the 
advanced methods of representative establishments of the world are placed at the 
disposal of the reader. This book shows the proprietor where large savings are possible, 
and how products may be improved. To the employee it holds out suggestions that, 
properly applied, will hasten his advancement. No shop can afford to be without it. 
It bristles with valuable wrinkles and helpful suggestions. It will benefit all, from 
Sep nye to proprietor. Every machinist, at any age, should study its pages. Fifth 
e ion. TICE e e e es e e e e ° e s e ° ° ° e 


THREADS AND THREAD CUTTING. By Cotvin and StTasBeEt. 


This clears up many of the mysteries of thread-cutting, such as double and triple 
threads, internal threads, catching threads, use of hobs, etc. Contains a lot of useful 
hints and several tables. Third edition. Price . ...... .- . 25 cents 


TOOLS FOR MACHINISTS AND WOOD WORKERS, INCLUDING INSTRU- 
MENTS OF MEASUREMENT. By Joseru G. Horner. 


The principles upon which cutting tools for wood, metal, and other substances are made 
are identical, whether used by the machinist, the carpenter, or by any other skilled 
mechanic in; their daily work, and the object of this book is to give a correct and 
: practical description of these tools as they are commonly designed, constructed, and 
used. 340 pages, fully illustrated. Price ......e+s « e e e e 


MANUAL TRAINING 


ECONOMICS OF MANUAL TRAINING. By Louis Rovitiion. 


The only book published that gives just the information needed by al! interested in 
Manual Training regarding; Buildings, Equipment, and Supplies. Shows exactly 
what is needed for all grades of the work from the Kindergarten to the High and 
Normal School. Gives itemized lists of everything used in Manual Training Work 
and tells just what it ought to cost. Also shows where to buy supplies, etc. Contains 
174 pages, and is fully illustrated. 2d edition. Price ..... . +. « $1.50 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS, THEIR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
By Dr. G. Baurmr, Lesiiz 8. Ropertson, and 8. Bryan Don«xKIN. 


In the words of Dr. Bauer, the present work owes its origin to an oft felt want of a 
Condensed Treatise embodying the Theoretical and Practical Rules used in Designing 
Marine Engines and Boilers. The need of such a work has been felt by most engineers 
engaged in the construction and working of Marine Engines, not only by the younger 
men, but also by those of greater experience. The fact that the original German 
work was written by the chief engineer of the famous Vulcan Works, Stettin, is in 
itself a guarantee that this book is in all respects thoroughly up-to-date, and that 
it embodies all.the information which is necessary for the design and construction of 
the highest types of marine engines and boilers. It may besaid that the motive power 
which Dr. Bauer has placed in the fast German liners that have been turned out 
of late years from the Stettin Works represent the very best practice in marine engi- 
neering of the present day. 
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The work is clearly written, thoroughly systematic, theoretically sound; while the 
character of the plans, drawings, tables, and statistics is without reproach. The 
illustrations are careful reproductions from actual working drawings, with some well- 
executed photographic views of completed engines and boilers. 744 pages. 550 illus- 
trations and numerous tables. a. e. Ye Me! “el lie Sare's el “elites = tole Mio CO Usee 


MODERN SUBMARINE CHART. 


A cross-section view, showing clearly and distinctly all the interior of a Submarine 
of the latest type. You get more information from this chart about the construction 
and operation of a submarine than in any other way. No details omitted—every- 
thing is accurate and to scale. It is absolutely correct in every detail, having been 
approved by naval engineers. All the machinery and devices fitted in a modern 
Submarine Boat are shown, and to make the engraving more readily understood 
all the features are shown in operative form, with Officers and Men in the act of per- 
forming the duties assigned to them in service conditions. THIS CHART IS REALLY 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF A SUBMARINE. It is educational and worth many 
times its cost. Mailedinatubefor . . . . . « « « «© © »« « « 85 Cents 


MINING 


ORE DEPOSITS, WITH A CHAPTER ON HINTS TO PROSPECTORS. By 
J. P. JOHNSON. 


This book gives a condensed account of the ore deposits at present known in South 
Africa. It is also intended as a guide to the prospector. Only an elementary knowl- 
edge of geology and some mining experience are necessary in order to understand this 
work. With these qualifications, it will materially assist one in his search for metallif- 
erous mineral occurrences and, so far as simple ores are concerned, should enable one 
to form some idea of the possibilities of any he may find. 

Among the chapters given are: Titaniferous and Chromiferous Iron Oxides—Nickel— 
Copper—Cobalt—Tin—Molybdenum—Tungsten—Lead—Mercury—Antimony—lIron 
—Hints to Prospectors. ©. oe (0) eo) Se oe. oe Fees we (6. fe) ts veo ye)ee. el me $2.00 


PRACTICAL COAL MINING. By T. H. Cocxin. 


An important work, containing 428 pages and 213 illustrations, complete with prac- 
tical details, which will intuitively impart to the reader not only a general knowledge 
of the principles of coal mining, but also considerable insight into allied subjects. 
The treatise is positively up to date in every instance, and should be in the hands of 
every colliery engineer, geologist, mine operator, superintendent, foreman, and all 
others who are interested in or connected with the industry. 2nd Edition. $2.50 


PATTERN MAKING 
PRACTICAL PATTERN MAKING. By F. W. Barrows. 


This book, now in its second edition, is a comprehensive and entirely practical treatise 
on the subject of pattern making, iliustrating pattern work in both wood and metal, 
and with definite instructions on the use of plaster of paris in the trade. It gives 
specific and detailed descriptions of the materials used by pattern makers and de- 
scribes the tools; both those for the bench and the more interesting machine tools; 
having complete chapters on the Lathe, the Circular Saw and the Band Saw. It gives 
many examples of pattern work, each one fully illustrated and explained with much 
detail. These examples, in their great variety, offer much that will be found of 
interest to all pattern makers, and especially to the younger ones, who are seeking 
information on the more advanced branches of their trade. 


In this second edition of the work will be found much that is new, even to those who 
have long practised this exacting trade. In the description of patterns as adapted 
to the Moulding Machine many difficulties which have long prevented the rapid and 
economieal production, of castings are overcome; and this great, new branch of the 
trade is given much space. Stripping plate and stool plate work and the less expen- 
sive vibrator, or rapping plate work, are all explained in detail. 


Plain, everyday rules for lessening the cost of patterns, with a complete system of 
cost keeping, a detailed method of marking, applicable to all branches of the trade, 
with complete information showing what the pattern is, its specific title, its cost, 
date of production, material of which it is made, the number of pieces and core- 
boxes, and _ its location in the pattern safe, all condensed into a most complete card 
record, with cross index. 

The book closes with an original and practical method for the inventory and valua- 
tion of patterns. Containing nearly 350 pages and 170 illustrations. Price . $2.00 


PERFUMERY 


PERFUMES AND THEIR PREPARATION. By G. W. Asxinson, Perfumer. 


A comprehensive treatise, in which there has been nothing omitted that could 
‘ee of value to the perfumer or manufacturer of toilet preparations. Complete 
directions for making handkerchief perfumes, smelling-salts, sachets, fumigating 
pastilles ; preparations for the care of the skin, the mouth, the hair, cosmetics, 
hair dyes, and other toilet articles are given, also a detailed description of 
aromatic substances; their nature, tests of purity, and wholesale manufacturer, 
including a chapter on synthetic products, with formulas for their use. A book 
of general, as well as professional interest, meeting the wants not only of the 
druggist and perfume manufacturer, but also of the general public. Fourth 
edition much enlarged. 350 pages, illustrated. Price « « « « « « « « « $6§,00 
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PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR PLUMBERS. By R. M. Starpuck. 


A concise, comprehensive and practical treatise on the subject of mechanical drawing 
in its various modern applications to the work of all who are in any way connected 
with the plumbing trade. Nothing will so help the plumber in estimating and in 
explaining work to customers and workmen as a knowledge of drawing, and to the 
workman it is of inestimable value if he is to rise above his position to positions of 
greater responsibility. Among the chapters contained are: 1. Value to plumber of 
knowledge-of drawing; tools required and their use; common views needed in mechan- 
ical drawing. 2. Perspective versus mechanical drawing in showing plumbing con- 
struction. 3. Correct and incorrect methods in plumbing drawing; plan and elevation 
explained. 4. Floor and cellar plans and elevation; scale drawings; use of triangles. 
5. Use of triangles; drawing of fittings, traps, etc. 6. Drawing plumbing elevations 
and fittings. 7. Instructions in drawing plumbing elevations. 8. The drawing of 
plumbing fixtures; scale drawings. 9. Drawings of fixtures and fittings. 10. Inking 
of drawings. 11. Shading of. drawings. 12. Shading of drawings. 13. Sectional 
drawings; drawing of threads. 14. Plumbing elevations from architect’s plan. 15. Ele- 
vations of separate parts of the plumbing system. 16. Elevations from the architect’s 
plans. 17. Drawings of detail plumbing connections. 18. Architect’s plans and plumb- 
ing elevations of residence. 19. Plumbing elevations of residence (continued); plumb- 
ing plans for cottage. 20. Plumbing elevations; roof connections. 21. Plans and 
plumbing elevations for six-flat building. 22. Drawing of various parts of the plumb- 
ing system; use of scales. 23. Use of architect’s scales. 24. Special features in the 
illustrations of country plumbing. 25. Drawing of wrought iron piping, valves, radia- 
tors, coils, etc. 26. Drawing of piping to illustrate heating systems. 150 illustrations. 
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MODERN PLUMBING ILLUSTRATED. By R. M. Srarsucx. 


This book represents the highest standard of plumbing work. It has been adopted 
and used as a reference book by the United States Government, in its sanitary work in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and by the principal Boards of Health of the 
United States and Canada. 


It gives connections, sizes and working data for all fixtures and groups of fixtures. It 
is helpful to the master plumber in demonstrating to his customers and in figuring 
work. It gives the mechanic and student quick and easy access to the best modern 
plumbing practice. Suggestions for estimating plumbing construction are contained 
in its pages. This book represents, in a word, the latest and best up-to-date practice, 
and should be in the hands of every architect, sanitary engineer and plumber who 
wishes to keep himself up to the minute on this important feature of construction. 
Contains following chapters, each illustrated with a full-page plate: Kitchen sink, 
laundry tubs, vegetable wash sink; lavatories, pantry sinks, contents of marble slabs; 
bath tub, foot and sitz bath, shower bath; water closets, venting of water closets; low- 
down water closets, water closets operated by flush valves, water closet range; slop sink, 
urinals, the bidet; hotel and restaurant sink, grease trap; refrigerators, safe wastes, laun- 
dry waste, lines of refrigerators, bar sinks, soda fountain sinks; horse stall, frost-proof 
water closets; connections for S traps, venting; connections for drum traps; soil pipe 
connections; supporting of soil pipe; main trap and fresh air inlet; floor drains and 
cellar drains, subsoil drainage; water closets and floor connections; local venting; 
connections for bath rooms; connections for bath rooms, continued; connections for 
bath rooms, continued; connections for bath rooms, continued; examples of poor 
practice; roughing work ready for test; testing of plumbing system; method of con- 
tinuous venting; continuous venting for two-floor work; continuous venting for two 
lines of fixtures on three or more floors; continuous venting of water closets; plumb- 
ing for cottage house; construction for cellar piping; plumbing for residence, use of 
special fittings; plumbing for two-flat house; plumbing for apartment building; plumb- 
ing for double apartment building; plumbing for office building; plumbing for public 
toilet rooms; plumbing for public toilet rooms, continued; plumbing for bath estab- 
lishment; plumbing for engine house, factory plumbing; automatic flushing for 
schools, factories, etc.; use of flushing valves; urinals for public toilet rooms; the 
Durham system, the destruction of pipes by electrolysis; construction of work without 
use of lead; automatic sewage lift; automatic sump tank; country plumbing; construc- 
tion of cesspools; septic tank and automatic sewage siphon; country plumbing; water 
supply for country house; thawing of water mains and service by electricity; double 
boilers; hot water supply of large buildings; automatic control of hot water tank; sug- 
gestion for estimating plumbing construction. 400 octavo pages, fully illustrated by 
DOWN -POcOeuaravinsesse ETICOl se 6 ve fe. joo) 6 es 6 0 e110 «© 6 « « $4.00 








STANDARD PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By R. M. Srarsuck. 


A complete practical treatise of 450 pages covering the subject of Modern Plumbing 
in all its branches, a large amount of space being devoted to a very complete and 
pa treatment of the subject of Hot Water Supply and Circulation and Range 

oiler Work. Its thirty chapters include about every phase of the subject one can 
think of, making it an indispensable work to the master plumber, the journeyman 
plumber, and the apprentice plumber, containing chapters on: the plumber’s tools; 
wiping solder, composition and use; joint wiping; lead work; traps; siphonage of 
traps; venting; continuous venting; house sewer and sewer connections; house drain: 
soil piping, roughing; main trap and fresh air inlet; floor, yard, cellar drains, rain 
leaders, etc.; fixture wastes; water closets; ventilation; improved plumbing connec- 
tions; residence plumbmg; plumbing for hotels, schools, factories, stables, etc.; 
modern country plumbing; filtration of sewage and waiter supply; hot and cold 
supply; range boilers; circulation; circulating pipes; range boiler problems; hot 
water for large buildings; water lift and its use; multiple connections for hot water 
boilers; heating of radiation by supply system; theory for the plumber; drawing for 
the plumber. Fully illustrated by 347 engravings. Price . . . . .« « « $8.00 
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HENLEY’S TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF RECIPES, FORMULAS AND 
PROCESSES. Edited by GarpNER D. Hiscox. 


The most valuable Techno-chemical Formule Book published, including over 10,000 h 
selected scientific, chemical, technological, and practical recipes and processes. 


This is the most complete Book of Formulas ever published, giving thousands of 
recipes for the manufacture of valuable articles for everyday use. _ Hints, Helps, 
Practical Ideas, and Secret Processes are revealed within its pages. It covers every 
branch of the useful arts and tells thousands of ways of making money, and is just the | 
book everyone should have at his command. a 


Modern in its treatment of every subject that properly falls within its scope, the book 
may truthfully be said to present the very latest formulas to be found in the arts and 
industries, and to retain those processes which long experience has proven worthy of a 
permanent record. ‘To present here even a limited number of the subjects which find 
a place in this valuable work would be difficult. Suffice to say that in its pages will 
be found matter of intense interest and immeasurably practical value to the scientific 
amateur and to him who wishes to obtain a knowledge of the many processes used in 
the arts, trades and manufactures, a knowledge which will render his pursuits more 
instructive and remunerative. Serving as a reference book to the small and large 
manufacturer and supplying intelligent seekers with the information necessary to 
conduct a process, the work will be found of inestimable worth to the Metallurgist, the 
Photographer, the Perfumer, the Painter, the Manufacturer of Glues, Pastes, Cements, 
and Mucilages, the Compounder of Alloys, the Cook, the Physician, the Druggist, the 
Electrician, the Brewer, the Engineer, the Foundryman, the Machinist, the Potter, the 
Tanner, the Confectioner, the Chiropodist, the Manicure, the Manufacturer of Chem- 
ical Novelties and Toilet Preparations, the Dyer, the Electroplater, the Enameler, the 
Engraver, the Provisioner, the Glass Worker, the Goldbeater, the Watchmaker, the 
Jeweler, the Hat Maker, the Ink Manufacturer, the Optician, the Farmer, the Dairy- 
man, the Paper Maker, the Wood and Metal Worker, the Chandler and Soap Maker, 
the Veterinary Surgeon, and the Technologist in general. 

A mine of information, and up-to-date in every respect. A book which will prove of 
value to EVERYONE, as it covers every branch of the Useful Arts. Every home 
needs this book; every office, every factory, every store, every public and private en- 
terprise—E VERY WHERE—should have a copy. 800 pages. Price. . . $8.00 
(See page 32 for full description of book.) 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK:. 


**Your Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, Formulas and Processes duly received. 
IT am glad to have a copy of it, and if I could not replace it, money couldn’t buyit. It 
is the best thing of the sort I ever saw.’’ (Signed) M. E. Trux. 
Sparta, Wis. 
**'There are few persons who would not be able to find in the book some single formula 
ae repay several times the cost of the book.’’—Merchants’ Record and Show 
indow. 


RUBBER 


RUBBER HAND STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF INDIA RUBBER. 
By T. O’Conor SLOANE. 





This book gives full details on all points, treating in a concise and simple manner the 
elements of nearly everything it is necessary to understand for a commencement in 
any branch of the India Rubber Manufacture. The making of all kinds of Rubber 
Hand Stamps, Small Articles of India Rubber, U. 8S. Government Composition, Dating 
Hand Stamps, the Manipulation of Sheet Rubber, Toy Balloons, India Rubber Solu- 
tions, Cements, Blackings, Renovating Varnish, and Treatment for India Rubber 
Shoes, etc.; the Hektograph Stamp Inks, and Miscellaneous Notes, with a Short 
Account of the Discovery, Collection and Manufacture of India Rubber are set forth 
in a manner designed to be readily understood, the explanations being plain and simple. 
Including a chapter on Rubber Tire Making and Vulcanizing; also a chapter on the 
uses of rubber in Surgery and Dentistry. Third revised and enlarged edition. 175 
pages. Illustrated. e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e $ 1 00 


SAWS 








SAW FILING AND MANAGEMENT OF SAWS. By Rosert GrimsHaw. 


A practical hand-book on filing, gumming, swaging, hammering, and the brazing of © 
band saws, the speed, work, and power to run circular saws, etc. A handy book for 
those who have charge of saws, or for those mechanics who do their own filing, as it deals 
with the proper shape and pitches of saw teeth of all kinds and gives many useful hints 
and rules for gumming, setting, and filing, and is a practical aid to those who use saws 
for any purpose. Complete tables of proper shape, pitch and saw teeth as well as 
sizes and number of teeth of various saws are included. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Illustrated. Price: (icin: ale aha oh ee re et ie ee 
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STEAM ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN STATIONARY ENGINEERING. By W. E. Crane. 


This book begins at the boiler room and takes in the whole power plant. A plain 
talk on every-day work about engines, boilers, and their accessories. It is notintended 
to be scientific or mathematical. All formulas are in simple form so that any one 
understanding plain arithmetic can readily understand any of them. The author 
has made this the most practical book in print; has given the results of his years of 
experience, and has included about all that has to do with an engine room or a power 
plant. You are not left to guess at a single point. You are shown clearly what to 
expect under the various conditions; how to secure the best results; ways of prevent- 
ing ‘“‘shut downs”’ and repairs; in short, all that goes to make up the requirements 
of a good engineer, capable of taking charge of a plant. It’s plain enough for practical 
men and yet of value to those high in the profession. - 


A partial list of contents is: The boiler room, cleaning boilers, firing, feeding; pumps, 
inspection and repair; chimneys, sizes and cost; piping; mason work; foundations; 
testing cement; pile driving; engines, slow and high speed; valves; valve setting; 
Corliss engines, setting valves, single and double eccentric; air pumps and condensers; 
different types of condensers; water needed; lining up; pounds; pins not square in 
crosshead or crank; engineers’ tools; pistons and piston rings; bearing metal; hard- 
ened copper; drip pipes from cylinder jackets; belts, how made, care of; oils; greases; 
testing lubricants; rules and tables, including steam tables; areas of segments; 
squares and square root; cubes and cube root; areas and circumferences of circles. 
Notes on: Brick work; explosions; pumps; pump valves; heaters, economizers; 
safety valves; lap, lead, and clearance. Has a complete examination for a license, 
etc., etc. Second edition. 285 pages. Illustrated. PICGS etl cscits A he ae ee OO. 








EMINENT ENGINEERS. By Dwiceur Gopparp. 


Everyone who appreciates the effect of such great inventions as the Steam Engine, 
Steamboat, Locomotive, Sewing Machine, Steel Working, and other fundamental 
discoveries, is interested in knowing a little about the men who made them and their 
achievements. 

Mr. Goddard has selected thirty-two of the world’s engineers who have contributed 
most largely to the advancement of our civilization by mechanical means, giving only 
such facts as are of general interest and in a way which appeals to all, whether 
mechanics or not.) 280 pages. 35 illustrations: Price... . : = . ($1.50 


ENGINE RUNNER’S CATECHISM. By Roserr GrimsHaw. 


A practical treatise for the stationary engineer, telling how to erect, adjust and run 
the principal steam engines in use in the United States. Describing the principal 
features of various special and well-known makes of engines: Temper Cut-off, Shipping 
and Receiving Foundations, Erecting and Starting, Valve Setting, Care and Use, 
Emergencies, Erecting and Adjusting Special Engines. 

“The questions asked throughout the catechism are plain and to the point, and the 
answers are given in such simple language as to be readily understood by anyone. All 
the instructions given are complete and up-to-date; and they are written in a popular 
style, without any technicalities or mathematical formulz. The work is of a handy 
size for the pocket, clearly and well printed, nicely bound, and profusely illustrated. 
To young engineers this catechism will be of great value, especially to those who may 
be preparing to go forward to be examined for certificates of competency; and to 
engineers generally it will be of no little service. as they will find in this volume more 
really practical and useful information than is to be found anywhere else within a like 
Conipass. oor pages. Seventh édition. Price. .°.) . 9.0. 7. rw) es © H$2.00 


ENGINE TESTS AND BOILER EFFICIENCIES. By J. Bucuerrt. 


This work fully describes and illustrates the method of testing the power of steam 
engines, turbines and explosive motors. ‘The properties of steam and the evaporative 
power of fuels. Combustion of fuel and chimney draft; with formulas explained or 
practically computed. 255 pages, 179 illustrations. . . . . . . . . - $8.00 


HORSEPOWER CHART. 


Shows the horsepower of any stationary engine without calculation. No matter what 
the cylinder diameter of stroke, the steam pressure or cut off, the revolutions, or 
whether condensing or non-condensing, it’s all there. Easy to use, accurate, and 
saves time and calculations. Especially useful to engineers and designers. 50 cents 


} 


MODERN STEAM ENGINEERING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By GarpNER 
D. Hiscox. 


This is a complete aid practical work issued for Stationary Engineers and Firemen, 
dealing with the care and management of boilers, engines, pumps, superheated steam 
refrigerating machinery, dynamos, motors, elevators. air compressors, and all other 
branches with which the modern engineer must be familiar. Nearly 200 questions with 
their answers on steam and electrical engineering, likely to be asked by the Examin- 
ing Board, are included. 

Among the chapters are: Historical; steam and its properties; appliances for the 
generation of steam; types of boilers; chimney and its work; heat economy of the 
feed water; steam pumps and their work; incrustation and its work; steam above 
atmospheric pressure; flow of steam from nozzles; superheated steam and its work; 
adiabatic expansion of steam; indicator and its work; steam engine proportions; slide 
valve engines and valve motion; Corliss engine and its valve gear; compound engine 
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and its theory; triple and multiple expansion engine; steam turbine; refrigeration ; 
elevators and their management; cost of power; steam engine troubles; electric 
power and electric plants. 487 pages. 405 engravings. 3d Edition. Price . $3.00 


STEAM ENGINE CATECHISM. By Ropert GrimsHAw. 


This unique volume of 413 pages is not only a catechism on the question and answer 
principle, but it contains formulas and worked-out answers for all the Steam problems 
that appertain to the operation and management of the Steam Engine. Illustrations 
of various valves and valve gear with their principles of operation are given. Thirty- 
four Tables that are indispensable to every engineer and fireman that wishes to be 
progressive and is ambitious to become master of his calling are within its pages. Itis 
a most valuable instructor in the service of Steam Engineering. Leading engineers 
have recommended it as a valuable educator for the beginner as well as a reference book 
for the engineer. It is thoroughly indexed for every detail. Every essential question 
on the Steam Engine with its answer is contained in this valuable work. Sixteenth 
edition. Price e e ° ° e ° . . . e ° e e ° e e oe Le e e e $2 00 


STEAM ENGINEER’S ARITHMETIC. By Cotvin-CHeney. 


A practical pocket-book for the steam engineer. Shows how to work the problems of 
the engine room and shows ‘‘why.’’ ‘Tells how to figure horsepower of engines and 
boilers; area of boilers; has tables of areas and circumferences; steam tables; has a 
dictionary of engineering terms. Puts you on to all of the little kinks in figuring what- 
ever there is to figure around a power plant. Tells you about the heat unit; absolute 
zero; adiabatic expansion; duty of engines; factor of safety; and 1,001 other things; 
and everything is plain and simple—not the hardest way to figure, but the easiest. 
Second “Editions “so cs 3. SS Ve ee ee el fe ee ne eet ace oae: ant mere) ONCOIIUS 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATION 


tera STEAM, HOT-WATER HEATING AND VENTILATION. By 
. G. Kine. 


This book is the standard and latest work published on the subject and has been pre- 
pared for the use of all engaged in the business of steam, hot water heating, and ventila- 
tion. It is an original and exhaustive work. Tells how to get heating contracts, how 
to install heating and ventilating apparatus, the best business methods to be used, 
with ‘‘ Tricks of the Trade’’ forshop use. Rules and data for estimating radiation 
and cost and such tables and information as make it an indispensable work for every- 
one interested in steam, hot water heating, and ventilation. It describes all the principal 
systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor, and vacuum-vapor heating, together 
with the new accelerated systems of hot water circulation, including chapters on 
up-to-date methods of ventilation and the fan or blower system of heating and ventila- 
tion. Containing chapters on: I. Introduction. II. Heat. III. Evolution. of 
artificial heating apparatus. IV. Boiler surface and settings. V. The chimney flue. 
VI. Pipe and fittings. VII. Valves, various kinds. VIII. Forms of radiating 
surfaces. IX. Locating of radiating surfaces. X. Estimating radiation. XI. Steam 
heating apparatus. XII. Exhaust-steam heating. XIII. Hot-water heating. XIV. 
Pressure systems of hot-water work. XV. Hot-water appliances. XVI. Greenhouse 
heating. XVII. Vacuum vapor and vacuum exhaust heating. XVIII. Miscella- 
neous heating. XIX. Radiator and pipe connections. XX. Ventilation. X XI. 
Mechanical ventilation and hot-blast heating. XXII. Steam appliances. XXIII. 
District heating. XXIV. Pipe and boiler covering. XXV. Temperature regulation 
and heat control. X XVI. Business methods. X XVII. Miscellaneous. XXVIII. 
Rules, tables and useful information. 367 pages. 300 detailed engravings. Second 
Edition—Revised. Price ° e ° e ° e e e © ° e e ° e ° ° e $3.00 








STEAM PIPES 
STEAM PIPES: THEIR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. By Wm. H. Boots. 


The work is well illustrated in regard to pipe joints, expansion offsets, flexible joints, 
and self-contained sliding joints for taking up the expansion of long pipes. In fact, 
the chapters on the flow of steam and expansion of pipes are most valuable to all 
steam fitters and users. The pressure strength of pipes and method of hanging them 
are well treated and illustrated. Valves and by-passes are fully illustrated and 
described, as are also flange joints and their proper proportions, exhaust heads and 
separators. One of the most valuable chapters is that on superheated steam and 
the saving of steam by insulation with the various kinds of felting and other mate- 
rials with comparison tables of the loss of heat in thermal units from naked and felted 
steam pipes. _ Contains 187 pages. Price... 3 7 wees a ee oe 


STEEL 


STEEL: ITS SELECTION, ANNEALING, HARDENING AND TEMPERING. 
By E. R. MArKHam. : 


This work was formerly known as ‘‘The American Steel Worker,’’ but on the pub- 
lication of the new, revised edition, the publishers deemed it advisable to change its 
title to a more suitable one. It is the standard work on Hardening, Tempering, 
and Annealing Steel of all kinds. 

This book tells how to select, and how to work, temper, harden, and anneal steel for 
everything on earth. It doesn’t tell how to temper one class of tools and then leave 
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STEEL 


ITS SELECTION : ANNEALING, HARDENING 
AND TEMPERING 


By E. RL MARKHAM 





168 Specially Prepared 
Illustrations ; 400 Pages 





PRICE $2.50 


THIS work was formally known as “TEE AMERICAN STEEI, WORKER” but on the publication 
of the present edition, the publishers deemed it advisable to change the title to a more 
comprehensive one, viz: ‘‘Steel, Its Selection, Annealing, Hardening and Tempering’’. 


This book tells how to select and to know the steel best suited to various 
purposes; gives reasons for the different steels; how to heat in the making of 
everything in the way of tools made from steel; how to proceed in the making of 
taps, reamers, drills and milling cutters; how to harden dies and punches from 
the largest to the smallest; about the tempering of springs, from watch springs 
up; about saws, chisels, and other wood-working tools; about pack and case 
hardening; how to anneal; about heating apparatus, the kinds to use for the best 
results, and how to make such heating apparatus right at home if it becomes 
necessary; gives formulas for mixtures for baths for different purposes, and gives 
ood reasons why each is best adapted to its special work. In fact, there isn’t a 
thing that a steel worker would want to know that isn’t included within its pages. 


Sn) 

7 Mr. Markham has been selecting, annealing, hardening, tempering and studying steel for nearly 
thirty years and is still at it. There’s a reason for every failure you have—and a remedy. You'll find 
them bothin this book; and it will be mighty handy to have a copy to look over when something goes 
wrong and you want to get it going right without any delay. \ 


\ 


\ 

There are new Sections on High Speed Steels, High Carbon Steel, Electric and Salt Bath Furnaces 
and Ovens. This makes the book more valuable than ever. A copy ought to be in the hands of every 
wide awake mechanic and in every shop library in the country—and it will be when its value is fully 
realized. Its pages are full of practical information that you cannot find elsewhere. 


AMONG SOFIE OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE 





The Workman—Steel—Methods of Heating—Heating Tool Steel—Forging—Annealing—Hardening Baths—- 
Baths for Hardening—Hardening Steel—Drawing the Temper after Hardening—Examples of 
Hardening—Pack Hardening—Case Hardening—Spring Tempering—Making Tools 
of Machine Steel—Special Steels—Steel for Various Tools—Cases of 
Trouble—Welding—High Speed Steels—High Carbon Steel—= 
Electric and Salt Bath Furnaces and Ovens. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK 





“We are giad to note the appearance of this excellent book. No tool maker or steel worker can make 
a mistake in buying a copy of this publication.” —American Machinist. 


‘*Contains 400 pages of solid information.”—American Blacksmith. 
‘tKvery Machine Shop Superintendent and Tool-Room Foreman ought to possess a copy of this 


valuable book, and engineers in charge can save their firms money by circulating it in their workshops 
where fine steel tools are made.”—The Canadian Engineer. 


CATALOGUE OF GOOD, PRACTICAL BOOKS 








the treatment of another kind of tool to your imagination and judgment, but it gives 
careful instructions for every detail of every tool, whether it be a tap, a reamer or just 
a screw-driver. It tells about the tempering of small watch springs, the hardening of 
cutlery, and the annealing of dies. In fact there isn’t a thing that a steel worker 
would want to know thatisn’t included. Itis the standard book on selecting, harden- 
ing, and tempering all grades of steel. Among the chapter headings might be mentioned 
the following subjects: Introduction; the workman; steel; methods of heating; 
heating tool steel; forging; annealing; hardening baths; baths for hardening; harden- 
ing steel; drawing the temper after hardening; examples of hardening; pack harden- 
ing; case hardening; spring tempering; making tools of machine steel; special steels; 
steel for various tools; causes of trouble; high speed steels, etc. 400 pages. Very 
fully illustrated. Fourth Edition. Price . .« « « « « « « « « « « $2.50 


HARDENING, TEMPERING, ANNEALING, AND FORGING OF STEEL. By 
J. V. WoopDWORTH. 


A new work treating in a clear, concise manner all modern processes for the heating, 
annealing, forging, welding, hardening, and tempering of steel, making it a book of great 
practical value to the metal-working mechanic in general, with special directions for the 
successful hardening and tempering of all steel tools used in the arts, including milling 
cutters, taps, thread dies, reamers, both solid and shell, hollow mills, punches and dies, 
and all kinds of sheet metal working tools, shear blades, saws, fine cutlery, and metal 
cutting tools of all description, as well as for all implements of steel both large and 
small. In this work the simplest and. most satisfactory hardening and tempering 
processes are given. 


The uses to which the leading brands of steel may be adapted are concisely presented, 
and their treatment for working under different conditions explained, also the special 
methods for the hardening and tempering of special brands. 


A chapter devoted to the different processes for Case-hardening is also included, and 
special reference made to the adoption of machinery steel for tools of various kinds. 
Fourth Edition. 288 pages. 20lillustrations. Price ........ $2.50 


TRACTORS 


THE MODERN GAS TRACTOR. By Victor W. PaGE. 


A complete treatise describing all types and sizes of gasoline, kerosene and oil tractors. 
Considers design and construction exhaustively, gives complete instructions for care, 
operation and repair, outlines all practical applications on the road and in the field. 
The best and latest work on farm tractors and tractor power plants. A work needed 
by farmers, students, blacksmiths, mechanics, salesmen, implement dealers, designers 
and engineers. 500 pages. Nearly 300 illustrations and folding plates. Price $2.00 





TURBINES 


MARINE STEAM TURBINES. By Dr. G. Baver and O. Lascue. Assisted by 
E. Ludwig and H. Vogel. Translated from the German and edited by M. 
G. S. Swallow. 


This work forms a supplementary volume to the book entitled ‘‘Marine Engines and 
Boilers.’’ The authors of this book, Dr. G. Bauer and O. Lasche, may be regarded 
as the leading authorities on turbine construction. 


The book is essentially practical and discusses turbines in which the full expansion of 
steam passes through a number of separate turbines arranged for driving two or more 
shafts, as in the Parsons system, and turbines in which the complete expansion of 
steam from inlet to exhaust pressere occurs in a turbine on one shaft, asin the case of © 
the Curtis machines. It willenabiea designer to carry out all the ordinary calculation 
necessary for the construcion of steam turbines, hence it fills a want which is hardly 
met by larger and more theoretical works. 


Numerous tables, curves and diagrams will be found, which explain with remarkable 
lucidity the reason why turbine blades are designed as they are, the course which 
steam takes through turbines of various types, the thermodynamics of steam turbine 
calculation, the influence of vacuum on steam consumption of steam turbines, ete. In 
a word, the very information which a designer and builder of steam turbines most 
requires. The book is divided into parts as follows: 1. Introduction. 2. General 
remarks on the design of a turbine installation. 3. The calculation of steam turbines. 
4. Turbine design. 5. Shafting and propellers. 6. Condensing plant. 7. Arrange- 
ment of turbines. 8. General remarks on the arrangement of steam turbines in 
steamers. 9. Turbine-driven auxiliaries. 10. Tables. Large octavo, 214 pages. Fully 
illustrated and containing 18 tables. Including an entropy chart. Price,net . $8.50 


WATCHMAKING 
WATCHMAKERS’ HANDBOOK. By Cuaupius Saunier. 


This famous work has now reached its seventh edition, and there is no work issued that 
can compare to it for clearness and completeness. It contains 498 pages and is intend- 
ed as a workshop companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and allied Mechan- 
ical Arts. Nearly 250 engravings and fourteen plates are included. Price. $8.00 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MODERN 


GAS TRACTOR 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 























Author of “The Modern Gasoline Automobile,’”’ Etc, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE DESCRIBING ALL TYPES AND SIZES OF GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE AND OIL TRACTORS. CONSIDERS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
EXHAUSTIVELY, GIVES COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR CARE, OPERATION 
AND REPAIR, OUTLINES ALL PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS ON THE ROAD 
AND IN THE FIELD. THE BEST AND LATEST WORK ON FARM TRACTORS 
AND TRACTOR POWER PLANTS. 


480 PAGES — THREE FOLDING PLATES — 204 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE - - $2.00 


A modern exposition in the language of the field showing and describing 
every recent improvement in tractors and auxiliary appliances. All money 
making farms use power. Learn how to apply it now. 


This work is written by a recognized authority on self-propelled vehicles and internal combustion 
motors. Everything is explained so simply that anyone of average intelligence may obtain a compre- 
hensive knowledge of gas tractor operation, maintenance and repair. Tells how they are constructed 
and explains fully the reasons for varying designs. Contains special chapters on driving the tractor on 
field and road, what to expect from tractors in various kinds of work, cost of operation and money- 
making hints on repairs. It describes allignition systems, all types of gasoline and kerosene vapori- 
zers and carburetors, latest forms of power plants and installation, clutches, speed changing and revers- 
{ng gears and all frame parts and their functions. Tells how to tell brake horsepower from draw bar 
or horse equivalent power, how to make adjustments to power plants, change speed gearing and other 
parts. Describes tools for tractor repair and gives plans for tractor sheds so they can be used in wiater 
for stationary power or workshops where all repairs may be made. Outlines control systems of leading 
types and shows simple hitches for working various implements in combination. Describes fully trac- 
tors for small farms and orchards as well as types of the largest capacity. All illustrations are plainly. 
marked with all important parts indicated so they may be easily identified. Drawings are simple but 
in correct proportion. Every illustration has been spevially made for this book. 


ALL FARMERS, STUDENTS, BLACKSMITHS, MECHANICS, SALESMEN, IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS, DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS NEED THIS WORK 


Written in language understood by all. No technical terms. 


COVERS EVERY PHASE OF 1914 TRACTOR ENGINEERING PRACTICE AND 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY TREATISE HERETOFORE PUBLISHED 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC! 





NEW REVISED EDITION 





Ti Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
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: RECIPES, FORMULAS 
AND PROCESSES 


Edited by GARDNER D. HISCOX, M. RE. 



































Price $3.00 Handsome Cloth Binding $4.00 Half Morocco Binding 
800 Large Octavo (6x93) PAGES 


Contains over 10,000 Selected Processes, Formulas and Practical Recipes, 
Including hundreds of so-called Trade Secrets for every business 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


This new book of processes and formulas is the latest and greatest 
compilation of the kind ever published. It is a standard work—an authority— 
a “first aid ’’—and a ‘‘court of last resort’’ on “ What to Make and How to 
Make It.” 

It contains more than 10,000 practical recipes and formulas for everyday 
use in business, at home or in the factory. Everything you want to make— 
Antiseptics, Waterproofing, Lubricants, Rust Preventives, Dyes, Filters, 
Cleaning Preparations, Enameling, Beverages, Inks, Adhesives, Polishes, 
Tvisinfectants, Flavorings, Cosmetics, Ceramics, etc., ete. Photography is 
treated in all of its various branches, as are also Plating, Painting, Leather 
Work, etc. Tests for Food Adulterants are fully covered; how to make fly 
paper; to color flowers artifically ; to estimate weight of ice by measurement ; 
to make materials fireproof ; to work with metals—aluminum, brass, etc.; to 
make anything and everything, from A to Z. 

There is not a home, office, factory, or place of business of any kind that 
does not actuallyneed this book. Itisa money saver and a money maker; it ap- 
peals to the young as wellastothe old. Great business enterprises all owe their 
success to the manufacture or sale of some simple invention or compound— 
usually the result of an experiment athome. With this latest book of practical 
formulas the boy of to-day has a far better opportunity than his father—and 
the mother and sisters can develop an industry of their own that will produce 
a comfortable income. 

We live in the most progressive country on the face of the earth. Weowe 
it to ourselves to advance—to learn—to progress. We can’t afford to stand 
still. Then learn more, so you can earn more. Profit by the knowledge that 
has made others successful. Now is the time—you can’t learn younger. Get 
this book at once. 


—_——_——_————=—=—=—=—=—_—S—SXSX——_CC— OO 
Copies of this book sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO., 


132 NASSAU STREET. = NEW YORK. 
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